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THE OUTSET 

THE moment of putting on the first d6collet£e frock 
is an unforgettable moment in the annals of 
womanhood; and that moment had come to Hilda Vin- 
cent. She stood before the mirror in her pretty yellow 
bedroom, tingling with the thrill of it. She had often 
turned in the collar of a white muslin exx>erimentally, 
with safety-pins (for these were the days when necks 
were in the nature of private property, chastely fenced 
in from the public gaze, except on special occasions), 
and once she had borrowed her mother's best evening 
gown for a stealthy bed-time rehearsal ; but that was as 
like putting on a real cut-out frock of one's very own, 
with a really longish skirt, as potatoes to peaches. Turn- 
ing and twisting, she surveyed herself with enraptured 
eyes. 

It was a charming picture that looked back at her from 
the shadows of the mirror, — a slender, hazel-eyed, hazel- 
haired girl, all of a sun-kissed golden-brownness, with 

tWQ iQtty, flexible braids over her shoulders, wd oval 
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4 THE GLORY OF GOING ON 

face eager and ardent. But Hilda did not see actuality ; 
she was looking through the loop-hole of that first small 
decolletage into the future. 

**I am almost grown up!*' she thought. **0h, I won- 
der if 111 ever be beautiful, and queenly. I wonder if 
III ever have lovers. I wonder if 111 marry a very, 
very handsome, very rich man, and give parties with a 
caterer. . . . No, I forgot about my voice ! I must be 
a great, a very great prima donna, and have all the world 
at my feet. . . . Oh, isn't it wonderful to grow up, and 
have Buch glorious things to choose from ! '* (It is a pity 
that one can be fifteen but once.) And pursuing a 
half -unconscious habit she had of singing her thoughts, 
she lifted up her lark's voice in the air of **Who Is 
Sylvia f singing, 

''Who is HUdaf What is she? 
A really, truly growrtrup! 
She is as old as old can be-e c '*' 

**0-ohI Prinking!'' gibed Hilda's sister Patty from 
the doorway. ** Tore I'd stand up like that, and rub- 
ber-neck at myself in a looking-glass!'' 

**You don't have any occasion to, baby," retorted 
Hilda crushingly. **You aren't going to a party." 

Patty came across the room and stood beside her sis- 
ter. She was a plump, pretty, complacent little girl of 
thirteen, with china-blue eyes and a rose-petal com- 
plexion. She had been baptized Matilda at her mother's 
strong desire, a little because the family boasted a 
wealthy great-aunt by that name, but more because 
Hilda and Matilda went **so sweetly" together, and 
Mrs. Vincent thought sisters should harmonize in every 
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isn't you might as well do it, and if it is there's no use 
bothering with it. I think it's silly to go to parties, and 
to stand and look at your bones in the glass. Hurry up, 
Hilda; I tell you dinner's ready." 

Hilda followed her sister's solidly clumping footsteps 
slowly down the stairs. Patty had, as usual, shaken her 
mood of elation, and now she felt shy and self -distrust- 
ful; so far from vaunting her new glories, she wished 
only to conceal them. She passed behind her father's 
chair without bestowing upon his cheek the customary 
peck of family reunion, and sought to slip into her seat 
without attracting attention. But the very obviousness 
of her intention frustrated it, and her father looked 
around at her in surprise. 

"Hello! what's this?" he exclaimed. **A grown-up 
young lady, upon my word! How did this happen, ehf 
Stand forth and let's look at you!" 

Hilda obeyed, suddenly flushed with excitement, shy- 
ness and trepidation. It was one thing to quiver ecstatic 
hopes alone with the mirror and the future; quite an- 
other to bring them to face the merciless tribunal of 
family criticism. She was seized by the feeling which 
comeS' at times to every rapidly maturing young thing, 
of being the only champion of a frightened new indi- 
viduality in a hostile, uncomprehending world.? 

Mr. Vincent surveyed his daughter with a glance of 
mild approval. He took a temperate pleasure in her 
growing beauty, when he chanced to observe it; it was 
from him that she derived her height and her slender 
distinction, and he belonged to the large class of parents 
who find the chief pleasure of parenthood in a retroac- 
tive vanity. He nodded his bald, rather fine head. 

* * Very pretty, very pretty, ' ' he said. * ' A bit straight- 
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up-and-down, isn't it? You're growing tall, like my 
family; let me see, are you fourteen yet?" 

' ' Why, Father ! " said Hilda indignantly. ' ' You know 
I was fifteen in November ! You gave me this ring, your- 
self/' 

**I daresay; your mother got it, - suppose," said Mr. 
Vincent amiably. ** Fifteen, eh? Now if you were a 
boy I should be beginning to talk to you about the 
majestas legis. It's a pity you aren't, to carry on the 
family tradition; a great pity, a very great pity. But 
you look very nice, my dear." 

"I don't like the color," said Mrs. Vincent in a 
worried voice. **You ought to have had white muslin 
with pink or blue ribbons, like all the other girls; that 
cream-colored stuff makes you look browner than ever. 
And your arms are too thin for such short sleeves. ' ' 

**She doesn't think so," remarked Patty. **She was 
prinking like anything when I went to get her. Mother, 
the soup's on; let's eat." 

Hilda slipped into her chair, profoundly depressed. 
Not one of them could understand, and their soullessness 
had blighted the glorious moment forever. Why 
couldn't they hear her spirit begging them to say, '^I 
know it's wonderful, I know you're beginning a mar- 
vellous experience ; go on with my blessing to happiness 
and glory and triumph"? Instead, her father was dis- 
appointed in her because she wasn't a boy, and her 
mother was ashamed of her because her arms were thin 
and her skin brown, and Patty didn't care anything 
about her one way or the other. She sat fighting the 
prick of incipient tears under her eyelids while her 
mother served the soup, and feeling utterly dismayed 
and alone in the world. And yet if she could have seen 
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with the clear, impartial vision of you or of me, she 
would have known that her father was tired, her mother 
full of pride in her and anxiety that she should not 
be spoiled, and Patty hungry; and every one of them 
as absorbed in the mood of his individual cosmos as she 
in her own youthful over-sensitiveness and egoism. 

*'Did you have a busy day, dear?** asked Mrs. Vin- 
cent, casting a worried eye at a scratch on the shining 
silver surface of the soup-tureen. She was a small, fair- 
haired woman, pretty in an anxious, unmagnetic way; 
too comfortably circumstanced to give her talent for 
worry full scope on herself, she led a troubled life of 
wholly vicarious care. She worried over her husband 
because he was too busy, or because on some days he 
was not busy enough; she worried over Hilda because 
she grew too fast, and over Patty because she grew too 
slowly; over the cook because she was unsatisfactory 
and might have to go, and over the waitress because she 
was so satisfactory that it would be too dreadful if she 
ever went; over microbes because they were beginning 
to be universally credited, and over calomel because it 
was falling into disrepute; and every time she lighted 
by accident upon a wholly felicitous thought she secretly 
knocked on wood. 

"Very busy, unconscionably busy,'' replied Mr. Vin- 
cent. *'I don't know what the public expects. I work 
like a galley-slave day in and day out, and yet they're 
always bringing me more work. Work is like the pro- 
verbial snowball; crescit eundo,'' He smiled slightly, 
and stroked his carefully pointed beard; the conscious- 
ness of having said a neat thing, and the arrival of 
warm rich soup beneath 's waistcoat, gave him a pleas- 
ant sense of well-being. 
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Hilda, reacting from her impulse towara tears to a 
pessimistic reflectiveness, tamed on her father the same 
kind of glance he had tamed on her a moment before, 
as critical and mach more alertly observant. For the 
first time, in her new matarity, she viewed him as a de- 
tached, extraneoas fellow-adalt, instead of the accepted 
daily soarce of wisdom and sastenance. She looked at 
his bald, well-shaped head, his intelligent, onimagina- 
tive eyes behind his new rimless glasses, his f astidioas 
moastache and beard and waistcoat. ^'Father likes 
himself," she thoaght. '^He likes his looks. He likes 
to show off. He likes to talk Latin, becaase he thinks 
nobody can understand him bat himself. Bat I can 
understand him; and he doesn't pronoance it right 
either." 

**I ivisk you didn't have so much to do," said Mrs. 
Vincent anxioasly. **I wish yoa'd retire, and take a 
thoroagh rest. I'm so afraid yoaH get nervoas pros- 
tration." 

**WiU you kindly tell me, my dear," returned Mr. 
Vincent, *'how I can take a rest, in my circumstances f 
Beaconsfield people have been accustomed for a hundred 
years to get their legal advice from a Vincent; and 
they will have it from me, as they had it from my father 
and grandfather and great-grandfather, whether it suits 
me or not. Vestitus patrius descendit filio.'' 

**They can't have it from you, if you get nervous 
prostration," said Mrs. Vincent. **I wish you wouldn't 
work so hard. And I do wish Nancy would take better 
care of the silver- that's the third scratch on the tureen 
in a month." 

** Mother's always fussing," thought Hilda. "And 
Father's always talking about himself and his family. 
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I 'm so sick of hearing how grandfather and great-grand- 
father and great-great-grandfather all practised law in 
Beaconsfield, I'd like to stick pins into them. I wonder 
if Father and Mother like to hear each other talk. I 
wonder if Mother always fussed, and Father always 
bragged. I wonder if they ever thrilled at each other's 
presence. I shouldn't think it likely." 

Nancy, the elderly Scotch waitress, came in to change 
the plates. She had been with the family since before 
Hilda was bom, and, while of an unsurpassable i)er- 
fection in all matters pertaining to cleanliness and re- 
liability, she had still one incorrigible fault, which six- 
teen years of Mrs. Vincent could not worry out of her; 
she would speak her mind. She paused now, on her 
way out, to comment on the epoch-making frock. 

''My, but ye 're grand to-night, Miss Hilda!" she 
said. "A leddy grown! Bonny, too." 

''Thank you, Nancy!" said Hilda, flashing her a 
grateful smile. 

"But don't give way to the pride o' the eye," admon- 
ished Nancy. "Handsome is as handsome does." 

"I tuisk Nancy wouldn't talk at the table!" lamented 
Mrs. Vincent, as the door swung shut. "If I've told 
her once, I've told her a hundred times. It's shock- 
ing." 

"I don't see why she shouldn't," said Hilda, rallying 
to the defence of her old friend. "She has thoughts 
just the same as we have ; why shouldn 't she say them ? ' ' 

"Because it's not at all proper," returned Mrs. Vin- 
cent. "She is here to wait on us; she shouldn't have 
thoughts. And you shouldn't reply to them." 

"You talk with her yourself, lots aud lots, upstairs," 
said HUda rebeltiously. 
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*' That's entirely diJBf erent, ' * said Mrs. Vincent, ruf- 
fling. ''That's upstairs ; this is here. It's not the same 
principle at all." She looked helplessly at her hus- 
band. 

"Don't answer your mother, Hilda," said Mr. Vin- 
cent, coming to the support of parental discipline. 
"It's not respectful." 

Hilda subsided again into injured silence, brooding 
on the injustice of parents. She had been bom a gen- 
eration too late for the spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child 
doctrine by which her elders had been brought up, but 
still a generation too soon for the extreme of sympathy 
and leniency practised by present-day parents. It in- 
creased her sense of loneliness that her father and 
mother should expect her to swallow illogicalities be- 
cause she wasn't grown up, and to suppress her instinct 
for philosophical inquiry because it wasn't respectful; 
and it did not occur to her that, for parents who had 
been told three times a day at her age that they should 
be seen and not heard, her parents really were doing 
remarkably well. 

"Sally's not going to the party to-night," remarked 
Patty. "She thinks parties are silly, just the same as 
I do." 

"I suppose Rosamond's going, and your Aunt So* 
phie," said Mr. Vincent. "They don't miss much in the 
social line, I notice." 

"Oh, of course they're going," said Mrs. Vincent. 
"Rosamond's been the beUe of the Saturday evening^ 
for two years and more; and Sophie is the 'patroness' 
in charge to-night. That's why I can stay at home; 
I'm sure to get neuralgia if I sit all the evening in a 
draughty hall, and Sophie will chaperon Hilda. Though 
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I suppose, with two daughters to bring out, 111 have to 
get used to late hours and draughts/' 

**You won't have to sit up any for mc/' announced 
Patty, with conviction. ''I'm never going to parties." 

"You needn't sit up for me either," said Hilda. 

**Why, I thought you were going to lots and lots of 
them now," objected Patty. "You told me you were." 

"I am; but 111 go by myself, and have a latch-key," 
said Hilda. 

This piece of bravado had instant effect. 

"Why, JJiZ-da!" exclaimed Mrs. Vincent, aghast. 
"I never heard of such a thing! A latch-key I — ^why — 
why — ^what an unladylike idea!" 

"Now, Hilda," said Mr. Vincent, frowning, "I don't 
wish to hear any New Woman nonsense. Your place is 
at your mother's side, either in the home or out of it. 
Your mother has never had a latch-key herself, grown 
woman as she is; and your grandmother would have' 
been appalled at the very mention of such a thing. ' ' 

"Well, I want to go to dances, and I don't want 
Mother to get neuralgia," said Hilda. "And by-and- 
by I'll have my Career, and then I'll have to be out 
nights." 

"Career! what career?" demanded her father. 

"My music," said Hilda, blushing suddenly. "I'm 
going to be a singer." 

Mr. Vincent laughed indulgently. "If you can sing 
* Sweet Genevieve' and * Annie Lawrie' to the family 
after dinner, the way your Aunt Amelia used to, and 
play your own accompaniments, I guess you 11 have ca- 
reer enough," he said. 

"You'd better not begin talking * career' until you've 
got your skirts long," Mrs. Vincent clinched it merci- 
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lesfily. "You have your hands full enough to get 
through this evening successfully, to dance correctly and 
behave as a lady should. You'd better not think about 
anything more ambitious." 

Hilda went back to her room plunged in the deepest 
dejection. Nobody trusted her; nobody believed she 
was grown up ; nobody liked her dress, the only one she 
had ever chosen herself; everybody thought she was a 
baby, and a silly baby at that; and hideous; and con- 
ceited. And it was true: so far from being beautiful, 
she wasn't even as pretty as any of the other girls; she 
wouldn't have a good time at the party, or a moment 
of social success in her life ; she was a superfluity and 
a failure, and nobody cared. Even her pretty new 
** party cape," of fawn-colored broadcloth with a hood 
of ivory satin, brought no balm to her soul. She fin- 
ished her preparations with hardly a glance at the glass. 

But if she must be a social failure, she must all the 
more surely be a professional success. She must have 
a career, and a glorious one ; she would work, she would 
practice all day; never, never would she touch candy 
or ice-cream soda again. '^I wUl be famous!" she said 
aloud, between her teeth. *'I wonH have them ashamed 
of me. Ill be a credit to them; 111 show them!" 

§2 

Hilda's depression was still with her when she 
started out, under the chaperonage of Michael, the 
elderly coachman, for Pauntleroy Hall ; but as the car- 
riage rolled smoothly along the elm-arched road, insen- 
sibly her spirits began to lighten. It was something, 
even if she personally was a failure, to be received into 
the company of the elect, to have the charmed portals 
of the Saturday Evening Club swing open to her. She 
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had long listened, during envious morning sessions of 
Sunday-school, to accounts of the monthly rites of this 
Olympian body, and now she was to behold them herself. 

The Saturday Evening Club was one of those self- 
conscious aristocracies which are observable in all democ- 
racies. Beaconsfield, a town of twenty-five thousand, 
sufficiently removed from any great city to be free from 
suburbanism and manufactures, clung firmly to the van- 
ishing New England cult of the public school, and sent 
all its children of preparatory-school age to be educated 
under one undiscriminating roof: but it was one thing 
for Hilda to recite Latin verbs in theoretic sisterhood 
with the daughter of her mother's laundress, and an- 
other to stifle the instinct of birds of a feather to flock 
by themselves in their pleasures ; and as soon as the scions 
of Beaconsfleld's **nice'' families reached an eligible 
age they were absorbed into the S. E. C. as automatic- 
ally as the heirs to four quarterings into Burke's Peer- 
age. It was, therefore, a patent of nobility as well as 
a symbol of maturity; and now Hilda could gossip at 
Sunday-school on terms of equality with the select sheep, 
instead of having to attend ignominiously to the lesson 
in the ranks of the envious goats. 

There was a fluttering, chattering crowd in the cloak- 
room, and Hilda entered shyly, a little abashed. The 
girls greeted her amiably, but they were all rather older 
than she, all veteran participators in these orgies, and 
had many more important preoccupations than the ar- 
rival of the newest member. She looked at them 
anxiously; they did nearly all have dresses of clear 
white, with pink or blue ribbons, and her deep creams- 
color looked alien and *' different''; and they were all 
much, much prettier than she. She hardly dared look 
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in the glass at all, for fear she should be too dismayecl; 
hastily brushing back a wavy lock of brown hair, she * 
slipped out of the chattering bevy and adventured, quak- 
ing, into the hall. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Vail, sat under a canopy-like arrange- 
ment of verdure and bunting uncongenially mingled, 
talking with some other ladies of chaperon rank, and 
Hilda, obeying her mother's injunction, went at once 
to this cloistered spot. Mrs. Vail was Mrs. Vincent's 
sister, and very like her, only a little more of every- 
thing, — ^a little older, a little plumper, a little prettier, 
a little more dressy. She had something of Mrs. Vin- 
cent 's aptitude for worry, but in her it took a sprightly 
social form; she was afraid her dinners would not be as 
up-to-date as they should, or her at-homes as well at- 
tended, or her daughters as popular, or her parlor- 
maid's cap as smartly simple. She had the advance- 
guard of a double chin, about which she worried inter- 
mittently; and she also had hips, about which (and 
this shows you, again, how long ago this story begins) , 
she did not worry at all. She was dressed very expen- 
sively and becomingly in black velvet, which set off her 
fair hair and pretty, slightly faded skin ; and she patted 
Hilda affectionately with a plump white glove as the girl 
shyly sat down beside her. 

"How sweet you look, dear,*' she said. "That frock 
suits you to perfection; straight lines and soft colors 
are certainly your style. How clever to have those 
touches of brown velvet, — ^brown sufede slippers, too, — 
you're going to have a talent for dress, my dear. 
Have you seen Rosamond? — ^her new chiffon is a 
dream, simply a dream. But Sally will never have your 
style." 
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Hilda flushed with pleasure. Aunt Sophie (who cer- 
tainly knew as much about such things as Mother) , liked 
her dress, anyway; and the orchestra was scraping into 
tune, and the boys and girls, transformed by festal rai- 
ment, were exchanging greetings, and the lights were 
sparkling, and the floor was shining smooth. She drew 
a deep breath, and wriggled her toes inside her new 
brown silk stockings. It seemed enough now just to be 
alive, just to be at a real dance, just to feel the tingle 
of the festive atmosphere, whether she herself was a 
part of it or not. 

The little orchestra dashed bravely into the "Wash- 
ington Post,'' the couples began to accumulate around 
the edge of the floor; and suddenly, to Hilda's astonish- 
ment, there was a boy in front of her asking her to 
dance. At these juvenile parties there were no cards; 
those boys and girls who had leanings toward each other 
effected subtle advance arrangements, and the rest ad- 
justed matters on the haphazard spur of the moment. 
Hilda had been sure that she would not have any part- 
ners at all; and lo! a boy, who only last year used to 
pull her braids and call her **Longlegs," stood up be- 
fore her, bowing like a German lieutenant, and asking 
her if he could have the pleasure! All at once, from 
being only a passive looker-on at the gala scene, she was 
transformed into a living, actual part pf it. She ceased 
to be glad that she was alive, and became exquisitely 
glad that she was Hilda Vincent, a member of the 
S. E. C, about to participate in one of its illustrious 
festivities. With a radiant smile she stood up beside 
the boy, put her hand in his, and launched into glorious 
motion upon the shining floor. 

Hilda loved to dance, and danced well. Her slender- 
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ness was not the limp, drooping kind, it was springy and 
vital; and music was in the very fibre of her; she lent 
herself to the rhythm with such visible delight that it 
was impossible to look at her without responsive pleas- 
ure. At the end of the twowstep three boys appeared to 
ask her for the waltz, and at the end of the waltz there 
were four applicants for the ensuing two-step. It was 
not long before she was the centre of a little circle of 
embarrassed, admiring youths, who shifted from one 
foot to the other and did not know what to say, but 
looked an appreciation by no means ambiguous: and 
now, from Hilda Vincent, the shy, self -distrustful alien, 
she was intoxicatingly metamorphosed into Hilda Yin- 
cent the incipient belle. She sat beside her aunt and 
looked up incredulously at her cluster of admirers, 
flushed, starry-eyed and amazed at this new, delightful 
experience. 

Presently Rosamond Vail, her eldest cousin, drifted 
by like a bit of thistledown, and stopped to cast an eye 
at Hilda's little court. Bosamond was a real young 
lady, — eighteen and a half, and going to "come ouf in 
the Christmas holidays, — and looked with dawning dis- 
dain on these "children's parties"; but she had been 
accustomed to undisputed supremacy at them, and felt a 
surprise not untinged with disapproval at the sudden 
prominence of her inconsiderable young cousin. She 
stood in her fragile daintiness, — all sunny love-locks and 
filmy white frock and rose-buds and wild-rose cheeks, — 
and contemplated Hilda's slim brown tallness apprais- 
ingly. 

"Just think," she said with a touch of malice, "here's 
little Hilda, that had to go to bed at half-past eight only 
last year, coming to the party and sitting up till all 
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hours and dancing just like a grown-up! How do you 
suppose she managed itr' 

Her escort, — a dashing man-of-the-world of nearly 
nineteen, the captain of the high-school football team, — 
looked at Hilda with indulgent approval. ''Well, we 
all had to be young once,'* he conceded magnanimously. 

Hilda, suflfering the intolerable pang that only dis- 
graceful vulnerability on this score can bring, never- 
theless managed to smile pluckily. "I got in on the 
size qualification,** she countered. "And 111 guarantee 
to keep awake as long as you do; I didn't bring my 
soothing-syrup.*' 

Her circle giggled appreciatively, and Mrs. Vail came 
forward to her rescue. 

*' She's as old as you were when you began, my dear; 
and she's much more of a credit to her bringing-up than 
you; she comes back to me after every dance. Where 
in the world is Pennington, — ^have you any idea?" 

''Hanging around the vestibule, hoping for supper- 
time," answered Bosamond. "Shall I send him to play 
with his little twin? He's apron-string age too." 

"Yes, send him here," said Mrs. Vail. "And come 
back yourself before supper; you're not as elderly as 
you think you are. Hilda dear," she added, turning to 
her niece as her thistledown daughter floated away, 
^^ would you mind dancing once with Pennington? It 
was all I could do to get him here, and I simply can't 
make him take a step. Nobody can but you." 

"Of course I'll dance with him; I'd love to,** an- 
swered Hilda. She lifted her face to her group of satel- 
lites with a smile at once appealing and confident, and 
announced, with the sudden audacious maturity that 
springs to life in girls at the first realization of their 
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woman's power, "IVe got an important engagement 
now; you most all trot along and amuse yourselves!" 

The satellites, grinning sheepishly and admiringly, 
took a departure which had an obviously temporary 
quality about it; and while Mrs. Vail was still looking 
at her niece with astonished eyes that said, **Why, the 
child's a witch! I wonder where she got it from?" 
Pennington came shuffling along, morose and recalci- 
trant. He was not of that sublimated minority of boys 
who delight to go to dances at fifteen, but he was not 
old enough to revolt effectively, like his sister Sally; and 
details of the toilet, — ^paltry, insignificant details such 
as clean handkerchiefs, collars and finger-nails, to which 
his family attached an absurd importance, — ^had brought 
him to the festive scene in a state of extreme exacerba- 
tion. His shoulders were humped, the pockets of his new 
black trousers were distended with fists; the points of 
his collar stuck into his neck, and one of his new studs 
was detaching itself from his bulging shirt-front. How- 
ever, his gloom lightened a little at sight of Hilda ; they 
two were the most congenial members of the entire fam- 
ily circle. 

*' Where Jiave you been, Pennington?*' complained his 
mother. "What have you done to your shirt f And 
why haven't you been dancing f All the other boys 
have." 

* * Aw, I can 't dance, ' ' said Pennington. * * And I can 't 
keep these bum little buttons buttoned; every time a 
guy mauls me they come out." 

**You shouldn't maul boys, or let them maul you; 
you'll ruin your new Tuxedo," protested Mrs. Vail. 
''And if you can't dance, I don't know what's been the 
use of swcling you to dancing-school for five years." 
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*'Coine on, Penny, hop a little with me,'' coaxed 
Hilda. "Ill bet you a soda we can beat Joe Baxter 
and Lucy Patton down to the door.'* 

"All right,'* answered Pennington with a mollified 
grin. "I can't dance for sour apples, but I guess we 
can trim Joe and Lucy on speed. ' ' 

Hilda parted with her new maturity as they pranced 
down the hall ; after the habit of girls, she was already 
two or three years older than he, but she had always 
been a merry boy with Pennington. His diagnosis of 
his dancing was accurate, as she well knew; but with 
her he had no shyness, and they raced and scrambled 
along in reasonable harmony. 

" Where 've you been keeping yourself, Penny?" de- 
manded Hilda. "I looked for you : I felt awfully queer 
at first." 

"Yes, a lot you felt queer!" jeered her cousin. "I 
saw you ; the first minute you hit the hardwood the boys 
were chasin' you so fast you couldn't see 'em for dust. 
You're cuttin' a fearful swath; bet the girls are all 
green-eyed. Listen, Hil, I was in the vestibule when old 
lady Ellinwood came, and she stood in the door of the 
hall takin' off the lace thing she had around her cocoa- 
nut, — ^wanted everybody to see how expensive it was, — 
and her false front came off with it, and she hollered 
out, *My Godfrey!'— just like that." 

Hilda was convulsed with laughter. "0 Penny, you 
sound exactly like her! That's swearing, isn't it? I 
wish I'd been there. Mrs. Worthington's come, too; she 
breezed up to Aunt Sophie, and she said, *My butler has 
appendicitis ; I fear he contracted it in the city, during 
the heated term.' Can you beat that?" 

"Gee, that woman talks like a canned tomato, don't 
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sher* said Pennington. *'A11 the same, I bet Mall get 
a butler, and one with appendicitis, too, if she can ; she 
won*t have any dame from New York puttin* it over 
her. Look, Hil, we've got Joe and Lucy skun.*' 

"Skun a mile," agreed Hilda, whose dictum was apt 
to suffer a lamentable loss of elegance in her cousin's 
society. "You can certainly get there, if you do dance 
like a steam roller. But I wish you wouldn't dance on 
me.'* 

"Can't help that; I've got rhinoceros hoofs," ex- 
plained Pennington cheerfully. "I don't mind dancin' 
on you, though, Hilda; you don't incommode me at all. 
Sufferin' cats! look who's here!" 

A little stir went through the hall as he spoke, and 
Hilda turned to see the cause of it. A young man had 
just entered, and was making his way to the bunting- 
canopied ladies,— a grown-up young man, tall, dark- 
haired, and good-looking in an ugly, very attractive way, 
with eye-glasses and some unnamable beginning of dis- 
tinction about him. Every eye was on him, and she in- 
spected him with as much interest as the rest. She knew 
well enough who he was ; his name was Peter Cabot Lane, 
and he was a scion of Beaconsfield's aristocracy, but had 
been away so long in the pursuit of knowledge that he 
was almost a stranger; and as he was now a senior at 
Harvard, and had won some notice there as a budding 
literary man, and was, moreover, all of twenty-two years 
old, his presence in this company was an event. Hilda 
observed his warm greeting at the hands of the receiving 
ladies, and his prompt gathering-in by Bosamond. 

"Wonder what an old fellow like Peter Lane is doin* 
here, buzzin' round with the parents-please-call bunch?" 
speculated Pennington. 
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**He came on Rosamond's account, of course/* said 
Hilda. ' ' She told me he was coming. I don 't think he 's 
good-looking, do youT' 

*'Not exactly ; but I sort o' like his map. Roxie didn't 
lose any time gettin' her hooks into him, did shef She 
acts as if she'd invented him and got a patent on hinu 
See all the girls rubberinM'* 

"Well, that's no reason for you to rubber, too,** ad- 
monished Hilda. "Get in motion. Penny; this dance 
must be nearly over.** 

"That's right, we want to get our money's worth,'* 
agreed Pennington. "Come on, Higgles; bet you dol- 
lars to doughnuts we can do three laps round the room 
before the music stops.'* 

Gripping his cousin firmly, he began to haul her, with 
rapidly lengthening strides, down the hall ; the spirit of 
the dance was rising to his rumpled head, and he had 
forgotten his aversion from social activity. Hilda tried 
at first to keep to a more sedate pace, but it was impos- 
sible to be grown-up with Penny, and her inclination 
seconded his superior muscle; soon she was racing faster 
than he, her hair flying, her eyes dancing, her lips parted 
in laughter. Before they had finished the first circuit 
they were both flushed and breathless, Pennington very 
tousled, Hilda sparkling like a young Bacchante, — a pair 
of merry children whom everybody smiled to see. 

"Who's the lovely little golden girl?** asked a mas- 
culine voice within their hearing, as they skidded peril- 
ously around a comer. 

Hilda looked in the direction of the voice, not because 
of what it said, but because of the sound of it ; it was 
deep, and had a delightful resonance quite different from 
the surrounding adolescent huskiness. When she had 
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located it, a little tingle of surprise and delight ran over 
her, for it came from the distinguished person of Peter 
Lane, and his distinguished eye-glasses were directed 
at no more important an individual than herself. *'Did 
we produce her, Bosamondf " he added. "Do we mint 
gold in Beaconsfieldf 

Hilda danced rapidly away, for she felt sure Rosa^ 
mond's answer would be disparaging, and she did not 
want to see the scorn behind Peter Lane's glasses when 
he should hear that she was only Rosamond's insignifi- 
cant infant cousin, just out of the nursery. 

But when the next dance had ended, and she sat in 
the midst of her little circle again, her heart suddenly 
jumped with pride and excitement. Lo, there was the 
eminent visitor, — convoyed by Rosamond, — ^making his 
way to her; and lo, there were his glasses still looking 
unmistakable fatherly approval at her, in spite of the 
shameful knowledge he must now possess. And then 
Rosamond was presenting him (herself with a height- 
ened color, and a manner lacking in enthusiasm) ; and 
then Rosamond was turning away; and then Peter Lane 
was saying, **I knew you when you were getting your 
first tooth, little Hilda Vincent; won't you give me a 
dancer* 

Hilda consented demurely, and rose with an extreme 
sedateness. She hoped to efface from the mind of this 
mature person her childish behavior of a few minutes 
ago, and to show him that what she lacked in years she 
made up in dignity. She laid her slim hand in a very 
adult manner in the long, strong hand he offered her, 
and remarked that the floor was very good, and that she 
supposed he enjoyed dancing. 

But he appeared to be inadequate to this dignified 
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level of hebavior. He regarded her quizzically through 
his glasses, and asked her if it was the approach of Sun- 
day morning that made her so solemn. 

* * I believe you think me beneath you, * * he said. * * You 
look at me as if you were a mountain and I were a mole- 
hill. But I assure you I am a man and a brother, too, 
though perhaps not your social equal." 

This made Hilda laugh her fresh and charming giggle. 
*'No, I*m afraid of you,'* she explained, ''because you're 
so old and so important. I look at you as if I were the 
Oysters and you were the Carpenter, just going to gob- 
ble me up.** 

Peter Lane's dark eyes twinkled with pleasure; he was 
young enough to enjoy being called old, and he evidently 
approved her allusion. He approved of her golden- 
brown hair and eyes, too, and her smooth brown cheeks, 
and her light, swift feet in their brown slippers; his 
fatherly glance said that he thought she was a very, very 
nice little girl indeed. 

**I'd have to have qtdte an appetite to negotiate you,'* 
he said. "You*ve grown ten or twelve feet since I saw 
you last. Just think, here's little Hilda Vincent, that 
I used to dance on my knee (so to speak), grown big 
enough to be part of the S. E. C. ! — ^and a big part, too. 
Though there's nothing sec about you, unless it's Pom- 
mery sec.'* 

Hilda laughed again. She wondered why allusions to 
her youth, which bit to the bone when Bosamond made 
them, only pleased her from this new acquaintance, and 
concluded that it was because she was glad she could see 
his French joke. They were dancing around a comer, 
and she took two or three little extra steps, like grace- 
notes to the music, out of sheer lightness of heart. 
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''I do feel like champagne/' she confided. ^'I feel so 
light, and so happy and gay — ^You know, this is the first 
real dance I ever went to in my life ; and it's such fun, — 
80 much nicer than I thought it would be, — ^I can't help 
fizzling.'' 

''Yes, you are like champagne," he agreed. ''Like a 
golden goblet of light and bubbles. Like a flask of danc- 
ing, sparkling essence-of-girL Keep the cork in, so you 
won't evaporate." 

**0h, I won't evaporate!" said Hilda. "I want to 
stay solid, so I can grow up. I think it would be glorious 
to grow up. Didn't you want to, too, when you were 
youngt" 

Lane twinkled at her again. ''It's so long ago, I 
can't remember. The world was different then; little 
girls stood on their heads and wore beards, and 
boys were blue in the face. How do you expect me 
to recall the moods of youth, now in the day of my 
senility?" 

Hilda caught his twinkle. 

^*You are old, Father WiUiam, the young chUd said/' 
ahe paraphrasedi 

**To%ir life is all flannel and gruel; 
Tet you mock at the maidens who ask you for tread; 
Don't you think you're outrageously cruelV 

At this they both burst out laughing, deliciously silly 
and gay. Bosamond, dancing by with the football cap- 
tain, looked at them rather wryly. At the same moment 
the music stopped; and Pennington, rushing down the 
hall with a couple of kindred spirits, paused to bawl a 
joyful "Supper!" in Hilda's ear. 
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* * Supper ! ' * echoed Peter Lane. ' ' ' So if you 're ready, 
Oysters dear, we will begin to feed/ '* 

** 'But not on us! the Oysters cried, turning a little 
blue,' '' suggested Hilda. 

*'No, not on you, little Oysters,'' agreed Peter, with 
his fatherly kindness. ' * You 11 never have any blues on 
my account, I promise you." 

§3 

When Hilda, a-tiptoe still with excitement and de- 
light, was safely deposited at the front door by 
Michael at twelve o'clock, she found her mother, pale, 
sleepy and patient, sitting up for her. 

"Are you tired out, dear?" asked Mrs. Vincent 
anxiously. "Didn't you get chilled in the carriage, 
coming home?" 

"Oh, no. Mother! No indeed!" answered Hilda. "I 
had such a good time, I don't believe I'll ever be cold 
again." 

"Did you have any partners?" inquired Mrs. Vin- 
cent. 

"Lots of them!" said Hilda. "After supper I had to 
split dances ; it was such fun ! Oh, I love to go to par- 
ties, — ^I wish they happened every night!" 

Mrs. Vincent looked at her, — ^alight and elate, poised 
on the wonderful threshold of a new world, — ^with a sud- 
den misting of her unimaginative eyes. But she re- 
mained true to her principles. 

"Well, don't believe all they said," she admonished 
conscientiously. "People always flatter at parties; it's 
the custom." 

The familiar pang stabbed through Hilda's elation; 
her mother, whose praise would have been dearer than 

i^n^one's, was the one who never prai8e<} her; perliaps 
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Mother was ashamed of her, perhaps she didn't care. 
But before she had time to answer, something, — a trick 
of the light, or a new maturity of vision, — ^made her look 
more searchingly at her mother's face. *' Mother does 
love me!'' she thought, with a flash of sympathetic in- 
sight. ''She only talks that way because she thinks it's 
good for me. And she's tired; and that's because she 
sat up for me." And, flinging her warm young arms 
about her mother, she hugged her impetuously. "I'm 
so sorry you had to sit up. Mummy dear," she said. "I 
won't go again for ever and ever so long. But, oh, I 
did have a peach of a time!" 

Her mother returned the embrace with unwontedly 
open tenderness. **I'm glad you did, little daughter," 
she said, ''and I'm not tired at all. Now run to bed, 
and go right to sleep. Pleasant dreams, dear. ' ' 

In her own room, Hilda turned on all the lights and 
looked earnestly into the mirror. Her eyes were shin- 
ing, her cheeks a clear deep rose beneath their brown; 
the new wrap, reflecting and deepening her soft colors, 
fell away from her slim neck and lithe, budding flgure. 
All the intoxication of the evening's delight sparkled 
from her, — ^nascent woman awakening to knowledge of 
woman's power. Suddenly, in irresistible exuberance, 
she began to sing improvised words to the music of the 
last waltz, her lark's voice mounting clear and pure into 
ineffable regions of light-heartedness. 



^^Oh, Tiappy, Tiappy, happy night I 
Oh, how I loved it alll 
Oh, what delicious, dear delight 
Is going to a iaUt** 
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'^Hildal'' came her mother's warning whisper from 
the hall, "Everybody's asleep!'' 

"Oh, I'm sorry; I forgot," answered Hilda in a peni- 
tent whisper. "Good-night, Mother." She turned back 
to the glass. "Why should I sing, anyway?" she asked 
herself. "What do I care about a Career now? It's 
better, much better, to be just a girl, — and have fun, — 
and be a belle if you can. I know what I want now.*^ 



n 



EXPLORATIONS 

BUT dtiring the next winter, while the old year 
waned and died and the new one waxed lusty and 
eager, a restless mood of unsatisfaction took hold of 
Hilda. The delights, now well-known, of the S. E. C. 
and belledom, had somehow fallen short of their glitter- 
ing promise; it was not so wonderful to go to dances 
after all, the boys were nearly all stupid, and some of 
the girls were inclined to look a little coldly at her since 
her success had become conspicuous. She was very tired 
of school and the tickling smell of chalk and the wrestle 
with Csesar's Gallic wars; and of late a strange lassitude 
had come upon her, which robbed her of the joy she used 
to feel in swift movement out-of-doors. She wanted 
something very, very much, without knowing what it 
was. The springtime of the year and the springtime of 
life, taken together, make a heady brew, and she was 
dazed by the potency of it. 

One tremulous aftertioon of early April, — an after- 
noon of cloudy sunshine and warm, moist wind, — she 
was wandering aimlessly along a quiet by-street, trying 
to take a walk, unable to decide which way to go, and 
wondering what ailed her, when she became aware of 
music stealing softly on the air about her. She turned 
her head to listen, standing still in the middle of the 
sidewalk. At first it seemed only an emanation from 

29 
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her own mood of unrest and longing, so faint and strange 
it was; but presently it translated itself into singing 
voices, hushed, plaintive and solemn, and made myste- 
rious by an eflfect of distance and enclosure; and in a 
moment more she found that it came from the little 
Boman Catholic Church at the end of the street. It drew 
her irresistibly, and she moved towards it. She could 
hear organ-vibrations in it now, and the tender, shrill 
appeal of boys* voices. She hesitated when she reached 
the threshold, for the Puritan tradition lingered strong 
in Beaconsfield, and added to its inhibition was the still 
stouter barrier of the lowly social status of the local 
Eomanists; but at last desire was stronger than preju- 
dice, and she opened the door and went in. 

A waft of incense, alien and exotic to her Protestant 
nostrils, struck her as she entered. She stole softly to a 
seat, and, following the example of the dark figures she 
could faintly discern around her, knelt, and laid her 
folded hands on the back of the pew before her. It was 
twilight in the little church; the nave was all in deep 
shadow, except where faint streaks of day crossed it 
from, the narrow windows; but the sanctuary, sharply 
outlined by the gleaming rail, was bathed in soft light, 
and all thought and feeling seemed to focus on the shim- 
mering, flame-crowned radiance of the altar. Hilda 
gazed at it, fascinated. Before the tall, pale, light-tipped 
candles the smoke of the incense floated up like visible 
prayer; figures moved to and fro in the withdrawn, 
radiant space, apotheosized by the light and incense-mist 
and churchly raiment into beings of another world; 
and the boy voices, high, reedy and plaintive, seemed 
laden with an appeal of irresistible poignancy. She 
thrilled in swift, awed response. 
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Hilda had been brought np in the chilly Congrega- 
tionalism dominant in New England before any kindly 
palliations of liturgy or vestments had been introduced 
into the inherited rigors. In secret she had had ardent 
religious upreachings, had aspired to righteousness and 
godliness, and, at intervals, prayed passionately for 
other boons than those material ones which she had been 
taught to regard as the due reward of prayer* But her 
aspirations could never survive the weekly ordeal of 
morning service, where the Rev. Mr. Ashley, in a long 
frock coat and white lawn necktie, stroked his nose while 
he read the Scriptures, and then preached through it 
for an arid half -hour; and the heterogeneous choir 
fidgeted with their raiment and music; and the broad, 
unmitigated sunlight exposed Sunday after Sunday the 
sartorial shortcomings of Mrs. Jackson, in front. Like 
most ardent natures, she was intensely responsive to 
beauty, and easily alienated by the absence of it; and 
after an hour and a half of Mr. Ashley's nasal self-im- 
portance, and another hour of Hebrew prophets in the 
drab, ill-ventilated Sunday-school room, she often went 
home in an abyss of dull despair because she had no re- 
ligion. But this was different. The dim light, the sol- 
emn music, the pungent fragrance and smoky blur of 
the incense, the reverent worshippers, — ^half-hidden and 
impersonal in the shadows, — the rich, strange language 
of the chanted prayers, detached her from her old dis- 
tresses and limitations. She felt new-bom into a world 
of wonder; and as she buried her face in her hands and 
lifted up her soul in passionate oblation, she knew that 
she was really praying for the first time in her life. 

When it was over, and the music ceased, and words 
which seemed somehow vaguely familiar, — *'Dom%ne, 
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nunc dimittis servum tuum in pace . . •" went Bolenmly 
over her head, she still knelt, with her face hidden, in 
wordless, ardent prayer ; and when at last, drawn back 
to earth by the movement of the departing congregation, 
she slowly rose to follow, she felt astray and bewildered 
like a creature suddenly alighted from another world. 

As she stood blinking in the broad daylight of the 
street, she heard hurrying footsteps behind her, and was 
hailed by a shy, eager voice. 

'^Hello, Hilda!" it said. 

She turned in response to it, and saw behind her on 
the church path a boy, John Donnelly by name, whom 
she had known vaguely for several years in the hap- 
hazard contact of school life, — a tall boy, a year or two 
older than herself, with a face cast in the Irish peasant 
mould of high cheek-bones and low forehead, reclaimed 
from commonness by earnest, ardent gray eyes. He 
had looked at Hilda, — as many boys in the High School 
did, — ^with distant adoration, and she, subtly aware of 
it, had repaid him with a careless, kindly friendliness. 
But now, emerging at the same instant from the throb- 
bing spiritual world inside the church doors, there was 
a new bond between them, and Hilda looked at him with 
different eyes. 

'*Were you in the church?" she asked, speaking as 
shyly as he. 

**Why, I was servin' the altar," answered the boy 
proudly. "Didn^t you see met I didn't know you 
ever came to church, Hilda; I never saw you before." 

*'I never came before," said Hilda. **I went in just 
by accident. I suppose you've been all your life." 

*'Ever since I was a week old. My mother used to 
bring me to Mass in her arms; an' when I was five I 
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was in the choir, an' then I was crucifer, an' now I'm 
acolyte. An' I'm goin' to study an' be a priest." His 
gray eyes lighted with pride and eagerness. 

Hilda looked at him enviously. ^^That makes you 
happy/' she said. ''I wish I knew what would make me 
as happy as you." 

The boy shuffled his feet and looked away, torn be- 
tween shyness and the devotional zeal of the bom ** re- 
ligious"; but after a moment the shyness gave way, 
and he fixed his bright eyes upon her. **Nothin' will 
but religion," he said earnestly. "That's the only 
thing, Hilda. Try it, Hilda. In the Church you'll find 
happiness." 

"But I've got to go into the Congregational Church," 
returned Hilda. "This spring, too, I expect. Every- 
body in our family does when they're fifteen." 

**Ah, that's not a church," protested the boy, his zeal 
making him bold. "It's only a chapel, or a heresy, or 
whatever they call it. Come into the true church, that's 
founded on the Bock. That's the only way to find hap- 
piness, an' save your soul." 

In spite of her strong instinct to be obliging, the dor- 
mant Puritan in Hilda was faintly alarmed by this 
active propagandism, and she suddenly remembered the 
lateness of the hour. "I've got to be going now, John," 
she said prudently. "Well have a talk some other 
time. Good-bye for to-day ; I 'm going to take a short- 
cut through my aunt's yard." 

The boy looked at her humbly, withdrawing behind 
the social barrier of Mrs. Vail's stately premises, where 
his uncle Patrick Leary ministered as gardener; but 
his gray eyes kept their fervor. "Gk)od-bye, Hilda," he 
said. "I won't be arguin' with you if you've no time. 
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But come to church to-morrow, Hilda. An' — an' — if 
you 11 excuse me, Hilda, I'll be prayin' for your con- 
version." 

Hilda was so late arriving at home that she did not 
have time to array herself festally for dinner, and her 
appearance at the table in her school frock at once called 
for explanations. 

** Where have you been, Hilda?" inquired Mrs. Vin- 
cent. 

**To church," answered Hilda. 

*'To church!" repeated her mother. *'Why, this is 
Wednesday. There's no church to-day, — ^unless you 
mean the Sewing-Circle." 

**No, I mean church. I went to the Catholic Church," 
confessed Hilda. **I was going by and heard the music, 
and I went in to listen; and then I stayed because I 
couldn't bear to come away." 

A general exclamation greeted her statement. In the 
Vincent household, religion, like washing behind your 
ears, was taken for granted, and considered not quite 
delicate to be mentioned out of its proper place ; and a 
deed so radical and startling as this called for something 
like consternation. 

*'The Catholic church!" ejaculated Mrs. Vincent, 
"why, what possessed you — ^what in the world?'* 

**The Catholic church!" repeated Mr. Vincent with 
deep-voiced disapproval. *'A daughter of the Vincent 
family, a descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers, in a Popish 
place of worship!" 

* ' Huh ! ' ' remarked Patty. * ' You must have been hard 
up for something to do! Going to church on a week- 
day!" 

Hilda was spurred to self-defence. "Anyway, it's the 
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most beautiful church I ever went to. It's not like ours, 
all full of daylight, and people rubbering around at each 
other, and women in the choir fixing their hats. It's 
still, and boys chant the prayers; it's beautiful. '* 

Mr. Vincent looked severe. Being a very conserva- 
tive, he considered himself a very religious, man, and 
the faith of his fathers was one of the many family su- 
periorities he felt it a sacred duty to encourage. *'I 
am surprised at you, Hilda," he said. ''I am surprised 
that a child of mine should lend herself to the gross 
credulity of superstition. Have you never heard that 
the Church of Rome bears the nomen infamus of the 
Scarlet Woman? Have you forgotten that an ancestor 
of yours landed on Plymouth Rock?" 

**He must have been a good jumper to hit it," mur- 
mured Hilda rebelliously, the memory of a disillusion- 
ing visit to the sacred spot combining with a rooted 
antipathy for the pilgrim in question. **And I don't 
see why Plymouth Rock is any better to found a church 
on than the Rock of Ages." 

"Don't be blasphemous, Hilda," said her father 
sternly, — slightly shocked by the second of her stric- 
tures, and deeply outraged by the first. 

*'I don't see what's come over you," said Mrs. Vin- 
cent plaintively. She was sincerely, if fussily, devout ; 
she prayed every night that her husband might be pro- 
tected from overwork and her children from germs and 
sin, and though she worried just as much over the accom- 
plishment of these ends as if the Almighty had not 
been entrusted with them, she never doubted the 
efficacy of prayer. But it had never occurred to her, 
any more than to her husband, to try her spiritual pin- 
ions outside tb^ mU Congregational preserve, and this 
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recklesfily experimental tendency in her daughter 
alarmed her. *'YouVe never been to any church but 
ours in your life/* she added reproachfully, **and why 
in the world should you want to do such a thing now?*' 

*' That's just why, Mother, — ^because I never did be- 
fore," said Hilda. **I'm sick of ours, I want to try 
another. I don't want to be always doing the same 
things. And the Catholic church is beautiful; there's 
candle-light there, and incense." 

**Pooh!" said the crass-minded Patty. **They have 
the candles so you won't see what sloppy people they 
are, and the incense stuff because they all smell so hor- 
rid." 

''They don't either!" contradicted Hilda indignantly. 
"They have it because it's beautiful. And they're lots 
more interesting than the people at our church." 

** That's only because you can't see them," affirmed 
Patty. "I'd rather look at Mrs. Jackson any day than 
that dirty old Mary Craigin; I saw a bed-bug on her 



once." 



"The worship of God is above low things like that, 
Patty," said Hilda loftily. 

' ' Children ! children ! ' ' expostulated Mrs. Vincent. ' ' I 
wish you wouldn't say such dreadful things! Patty, 
that is a word that should never pass a lady's lips. 
Hilda, the table is not the place to discuss religion. 
Pass the olives, please, and try to behave like ladies if 
you can." 

§2 

In spite of this conservative degree of encouragement, 
Hilda experimented again the next afternoon ; and again 
was engulfed in the atmosphere of flame-pierced dusk 
and incense-laden prayer, and again withdrawn from 
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the every-day world into the enchanted radiance of the 
sanctuary. This time, less bewildered by the general 
strangeness, she was able to follow the service more in 
detail ; she understood stray phrases of the prayers, and 
mnrmnred **Amen" now and then when the others did. 
She recognized John Donnelly standing, in cassock and 
cotta, by the priest, transformed and exalted by his of- 
fice, the crucifix gleaming over his head. Her soul quiv- 
ered upward in prayer, winging through the dusky roof, 
and losing itself in some vague beyond; and she was 
startled when the benediction called it back again to 
earth. On the way out, she followed the example of the 
others and genuflected (with a secret guilty thrill), to 
the altar. Indeed, she meant to go the whole way and 
cross herself with holy water, but as she approached the 
stoup she saw that questionable Mrs. Craigin, on whom 
Patty's ribald comment had touched, dipping her fingers 
in it, and was constrained to stop short of this final 
audacity. 

John caught up with her again, his long legs striding 
fast to overtake her, his plain face aglow. "You did 
come, Hilda I *' he exclaimed happily. *'I was afraid 
you wouldn't. I brought you some books to be tellin' 
you about Holy Church. Will you read them, Hilda?'' 

Hilda, touched by his eagerness, promised, and hil^ 
eyes shone with a fervor that was half religious, half a 
more romantic adoration. "And you 11 come again to 
church?" he begged. "Never mind if your Protestant 
priest don't like it; sure your soul's more importance 
than his feelin's." 

"But my parents don't like it, either, John," said 
WldsL. 

"Then don't tell them," said John promptly. 
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But what if they ask me?" 

Tell them somethin' different. Better they should 
maybe think a mistake now an* then than your immortal 
soul should be lost. ' ' 

''But that would be lying, John!*' protested Hilda, 
shocked. 

**Not exactly lyin'; more changin' the subject, like. 
Besides, there's good lies an* bad lies, Hilda," said John 
earnestly; *'it*8 right to do a good deed like goin' to 
church, whatever you have to be sayin' about it after- 
wards; an' it's more pleasin' to God to hear a little 
teeny fib from a believer than a big long truth from a 
heretic.'* 

''Well, I won't tell fibs," said Hilda, "but I will come 
again, once anyway. I never felt anything so beautiful 
as the feeling inside there." 

"It's nothin^ to the feelin' that'll be inside o' yoti 
when you get converted, the way I'm prayin' for," af- 
firmed John, with shining eyes. 

It was Lent, and there were services every day, — ^peni- 
tential services, services of adoration, services of inter- 
cession; and as they spread out their elaborate fabric, 
woven with care for so many centuries, the spring un- 
rolled her own web, still more ancient and more marvel- 
lous. Hilda watched them both with wistful, wondering 
eyes, wanting something very much, and hoping that she 
was on the way to finding it. She went to church every 
day (sometimes slipping unobtrusively past the family 
displeasure, sometimes openly braving it) ; and she pene- 
trated farther into the strange land of her discovery by 
studying the devotional books John had given her. 

First, advised by him, she took up the Manual of 
Prayer, poring over it behind closed doors in hours when 
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she was supposed to be sleeping, and emerging from its 
contemplation with face irradiated and feet unaware of 
the earth they trod. All her beauty-sense awoke rap- 
turously to the beauty of religious ceremonial, of which 
she had always been deprived ; the rich, intricate ritual, 
the exquisite texture of time-hallowed word and symbol, 
satisfied a need that had been half unconscious but very 
real ; and the restless torrent of emotion which had lately 
begun to surge within her rushed eagerly into this neW 
channel. She could kneel for an hour in ecstatic repe- 
tition of the prayers in the little black book, her intel- 
lect quiescent, her emotional and beauty-loving side 
feeding full on the rich imagery and exquisite phrases, 
which she murmured over and over . . . "Holy Mary, 
Holy Mother of God . . . Mother of Divine Grace, 
Mother most pure, Mother most chaste. Mother inviolate. 
Mother undefiled . . . mystical rose, tower of ivory, 
house of gold, morning star . . . pray for us . . . pray 
for us . . ." When she discovered the Confiteor, and 
repeated, in a voice of hushed solemnity, *^Peccavi, . . . 
fnea cvlpa, mea cvlpa, mea maxims culpa . . .'' her 
soul quivered beneath a weight of old, old sin, and at 
the same time was lifted up by an ineffable beatitude to 
an exaltation it had never known. And when, in the 
Mass, she saw John, — ^remote and sanctified in his vest- 
ments, — ^kneeling at the altar and elevating the sacred 
vessels and bowing his forehead to the ground in adora- 
tion, she throbbed with awe and with a high, spiritual 
envy, wondering how long it would be before she, too, 
could feed her soul upon those holy mysteries, and under- 
stand the message of the little silver bell, and the mysti- 
cal miracle which it heralded. 
. When she had warmed herself for some days at the 
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perpetual flame of ceremonial prayer, she turned to the 
Lives of the Saints ; and there she was fired anew. She 
read of St. Catherine of Siena, who slept on bare boards 
and fed on crumbs, and who adored so fervidly that 
Christ came to her in a vision and made her his bride; 
and of St. Teresa, who found the key to the Interior 
Castle of the Soul with its seven mystical rooms; and 
of St. Hilda, the holy prioress of Whitby, who, John 
said, would intercede especially for her with God: and 
all her new emotion burned into a passion of mysticism, 
a longing to rise to those dim heights of ecstasy where 
the blessed ones had dwelt. Perhaps this was the mean- 
ing of her unrest, she thought ; perhaps she was not for 
this world, with its pomps and its labors ; perhaps she 
was to be a devouee, a great mystic, a holy nun. 

To this idea, which would so swiftly solve her won- 
ders and perplexities, she gave a fervid response; and, 
studjdng her books with new zeal, she took immediate 
steps to carry it out. To mortify the flesh, to cease to 
delight in its vigor and its beauty, seemed to be the first 
requisite ; and to that end she began to leave untouched 
the meat upon her plate, to exchange her daily ex:ercise 
for long brooding over her soul, and to kneel upright 
against the foot of her bed during half the hours when 
she was supposed to be sleeping in it. John had given 
her, with great impressiveness (and at who knows what 
sacrifice, poor boy) , a small wooden crucifix and rosary 
that had beeii ** blest by the Holy Father,*' and, clasp- 
ing them in tense hands, she strove, through long hours, 
to make the oblation of her soul which should lift her 
above material things. And when she read of how St. 
Clare (beloved of St Francis), braved all rigors of 
weather olad only in a piece of sacking, she dii^ensed 
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by day with all the clothing she could omit without de- 
tection, and knelt through her nightly vigils in her thin- 
nest nightgown, striving resolutely to detach her spirit 
from her shivering body, and viewing any inclination to 
sneeze with the sternest intolerance and contempt. She 
grew very pale, large-eyed ancj languid, and thought, 
looking pensively in the glass (whence her image looked 
back, in its long braids and straight white nightgown, 
like a slim pre-Raphaelite saint), that she was losing 
her looks, and that the carnal body was giving way to 
the spiritual. 

And in spite of her mother's amazed horror, she would 
not have a new hat for Easter. 

§3 

However, this was as far as the young mystic got. 
She developed a persistent cold which interfered seri- 
ously with her Rosary (since, to the most devout ear, 
'*Ave Baria, ora pro dohis/* acquires after much repe- 
tition a certain effect of levity), and found it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep her mind on spiritual heights 
when her devotions had produced an extremely sensitive 
abrasion on each knee. And she was hungry, — ^hungry 
for roast beef, not breadcrumbs. And suddenly, — ^when 
the emotional orgasm of Holy Week was past, and when 
she had knelt through Mass so often that it had lost its 
mystery and marvel,— -her mind awoke from the trance 
into which she had lulled it, and clamored robustly, as 
her body was doing, for solid food. 

**John," she said abruptly one day, "do you believe 
all that's in that book about the saints? About St. 
Teresa floating through the air, and all the rest of it ? " 

"Sure I do,'* said John. "It's aU true." 
I "How do you ^ow it is?" 
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Why, because it is. An' because the priest says 
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But the priest doesn't know everything, John. He's 
just a man like anybody else ; he doesn't pronounce Latin 
any better than my father." 

Oh! Hilda!" protested John, deeply shocked. 
He's an ordained priest; the power of God is in him." 

Who gave it to him?" demanded Hilda. 

The bishop." 
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*'And who gave it to him?" 

*'The archbishop." 
it 



And who gave it to him?" 

* * The Holy Father himself, ' ' said John triumphantly. 
''The Pope, no less." 

"Yes!" said Hilda with equal triumph. "One man 
got it from another, and he got it from another, and 
when you get all the way back, there's nobody there but 
the Pope. Who's he, to give away the power of God? 
Just an old conceited man, that hasn't any more in- 
fluence with God than you have. I've seen his picture, 
and he's just grinning with conceit; and he's got false 
teeth, too." 

"Oh, Hilda!" cried John. "You mustn't talk like 
that, — it's a sin. He's the Vicar o' €k)d; an' his teeth 
are all his own; an' whatever he says is infallible anny- 
how, no matter if he hadn't a tooth in his head." 

' ' Infallible ! ' ' repeated Hilda. ' ' How do you know ? ' ' 

"The same way you know the Bible's infallible. You 
believe everything in the Bible, don't yout" 

"Yes, of course." 

"How do you know it's true?" 

"Why, because the ministers say so, and fathers and 
mothers^ and everyl^47< And it saya so itself." 
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"Well, an' that's how I know the Pope's infallible!" 
triumphed John. ** Priests, an' good books, an' every- 



body says so; an' so does he." 

"But it is so sUly, John, to say that one man knows 
everything, just because he got himself elected Pope!" 

"No sillier than to say Moses learned how everybody 
should behave, just by goin' up Mt. Shanghai!" 

"That's so," said Hilda, — struck by a new thought. 
"It does sound fishy, if you put it that way." 

"You got to have faith, Hilda," affirmed John, "if 
you're goin' to believe all the queer things there is to 
religion." 

"It would take more than faith, John," returned 
Hilda firmly, "to make me believe what I know isn't so. " 
And that day, in church, instead of lifting up her soul 
in prayer, she watched, with unsympathetic eyes, the 
priest striking complacent attitudes as he intoned the 
canticles off the key, and the choir-boys putting foreign 
objects down each other's necks. 

That misprised jumper who landed on Plymouth Bock 
was beginning to take his revenge. 

§4 

But her unrest persisted; she still wanted something 
very much, and still hoped to find it in religion; and 
she looked more and more wistfully at the little convent 
beside the church. The nuns, she thought, must have 
found the key to life; they were vowed to God, they 
had made promises that only death could break; and 
surely they must know whither they were going, surely 
they could not so have bound themselves without rea- 
son. She watched them as they passed her in the street, 
remote and inscrutable in their black raiment and silent 
movement, their faces made mysterious by the shadow of 
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their coifs. Even thongh she was not wise enough or 
good enough to be one of them, they could help her if 
they would, — resolve her doubts and direct her wayward 
spirit. If only she could catch that forward-fixed gaze, 
and break that oracular silence, they would enlighten 
her. 

**I wish I could speak to the nuns," she said one day 
to John, as two of the black-clad figures went silently 
before them into the church. 

'*Why, so you can, easy,** said he eagerly. **I*d take 
you to see them, if you*d go with me.** 

*'You? Can you go to see them?** inquired Hilda, 
surprised. 

*'Sure I can; why not? My mother's own sister is 
one of them,'* said John, with pride; "an* they're not 
nuns, they're Sisters o' Charity; they can pass the time 
0* day with their friends whenever they choose.'* 

*'0h, do take me, John!** begged Hilda. **I want so 
much to talk with them. I'd give anything to go." 

''I'll take you to-morrow,** promised John joyfully. 
''It's Saturday, an* that*s my aunt*s day off; an* you 
and me have a day off from school, too, so we can go in 
the momin*. Hilda, I'm glad! Now I know you're 
near your conversion; *tis the Lord speakin' to you that 
makes you want to go see the Sisters, an* you*re not 
tumin* away your ear like a stone-deaf Protestant. 
You're goin* to be saved, sure.** 

In the morning, to make sure of having no miscar- 
riage, he called for her at her home, — ^a bold stroke, 
which would not have been successful if Mrs. Vincent 
had not been out, — ^and they set forth through the soft 
spring morning together. John was jubilant over this 
great adventure, shining with a happiness that made 
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his plain face beautiful. Hilda was in one of those 
complicated moods, compounded of diverse elements, to 
which she was beginning to be subject, — ^wistful with 
the Sehnsiicht of spring, eagerly hopeful of the outcome 
of to-day's visit, uneasy over the furtiveness of it, dis- 
tressed by a feminine intuition that John's interest in 
her soul was more personal than spiritual, and deeply, 
half-unconsciously disturbed by the new viewpoint to- 
ward authority which she had begun yesterday to ap- 
proach. 

**This dayTl finish your conversion, sure!*' said John 
happily. **When you go to your bed to-night you 11 be 
dandn' for joy, sayin' 'I'm a Catholic, I'm a Catholic!' 
An' all the angels will be dancin' in heaven to think 
you're saved." 

**I'm afraid it will take a miracle to do it, John," 
said Hilda soberly. 

**Then God 11 perform one,'^ averred John. *'It's all 
one to Him, so long as He gets His will. Don't you re- 
member what Father Keefe was tellin' the other day, 
about the doubtin' bishop that lost his faith in the Mass, 
an' how God made the wafer bleed when h^ broke it, to 
show him he was off his trolley ? ' ' 

**Did you believe that, John?" asked Hilda, turning 
gearchlight eyes upon him. 

*'Sure I did, an' I do," said John stoutly. "It's 
true." 

**Do you believe Christ is truly in the wafer? Do 
you, John?" 

**0f course I do. I wouldn't be a Christian, with- 
out." 

"Then," Hilda burst out, unable to repress a ques- 
tion that had been seething in her for days, "how can 
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yoTi eat it? I couldn't even eat a raw oyster after I 
heard that they were alive!'* 

**How you talk, Hilda!" protested John. **It'B only 
receivin* God through the Mass that'll save your soul. 
It wouldn't do you any good unless He was in it; it'd 
just be refreshments, like." 

*'Then I can never be saved," said Hilda with con- 
viction. **It's no use, John, I couldn't believe that if 
I were to be drawn and quartered. And if I believed it, 
I couldn't do it." 

'*But it's so easy, Hilda!" urged John, with that 
single-minded pertinacity which is the monopoly of the 
devout. **A11 you got to do is to have faith." 

**But that's just what I can't do, John!" returned 
Hilda, with the lucid stubbornness of the born ques- 
tioner. **I can't have faith in what I don't believe, to 
oblige you or God or anybody else." 

Matters were at this deadlock when they arrived at 
the low, square dwelling-house which was the convent, 
and they opened the iron gate in a depressed silence. 
But as they walked along the gravelled path to the 
door, Hilda's hopes began to revive. She had never 
passed the place without a faint thrill ; it had not been 
long established, and she could remember when the house 
belonged to Mr. Driggs, the grocer, and when it had 
been uprooted from its secular site and imbedded in 
its sacred one ; but the glamor of the present effaced the 
commonplace past, and she always gazed with awed 
curiosity at the white-curtained windows, picturing to 
herself pale, saintly women wearing away bare flag- 
stones with ceaseless devotions, and tending before some 
dim, high altar some faint, perpetual flame. The old 
thrill returned as she mounted the steps. Surely, on 
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this hallowed grotindy inspiration and comfort would 
be given her ; she would learn from these wise and holy 
women as she conld not from boys or priests. 

After a pause, a lay-sister in a spotted robe and 
rather dingy linen admitted them into a dark entry, 
with a warm, steamy atmosphere strongly flavored with 
onions. * * Gk)od-m«rnin ', Johnny ! ' ' she said, wiping per- 
spiration from her flushed, cheerful face with the back 
of her red hand. "Just step in the parlor; Sister Mary 
Magdalene 11 be with ye directly. I can't stop for man- 
ners meself ; the Bishop is comin' to dinner to-morrah, 
an' we're cookin' such victuals your eyes'd pop out to 
see them. Roast goose an' all.'^ She gave Hilda a brief 
survey of candid curiosity, and bustled away kitchen- 
wards; and Hilda, a little taken aback, followed John's 
guidance out of the dark hall through a door at the 
right. 

Here she found herself in a square, neat room, warm 
with steam heat and the pervasive onion-aroma, embel- 
lished with a mustard-colored wall-paper of sprawling 
roses (probably a relic of Mr. Driggs, not considered 
seductive enough to be dangerous) , a bright ingrain car- 
pet, a center-table bearing a plush album and a large 
photograph of Pope Leo XIII, eight upholstered chairs 
at equal distances around the wall, and a harmonium 
under the mantel. Her eyes travelled from object to 
object with growing dismay. She did not know exactly 
what she had expected, — a whitewashed cell, perhaps? — 
a vaulted stone chapel? — ^but it was certainly not this. 
The room seemed oddly familiar, and after a moment she 
perceived why; except that there was no red plush 
rocker and no purple begonia, it might have changed 
places with Michael the coachman's parlor without any- 
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body (possibly excepting Michael's wife), being the 
wiser. She had an indignant sense of a trust betrayed. 
''Is this the way the Sisters live?" she asked John. 

''Yes, so it is. How else?'' said he. 

"Why, I thought they had granite floors, and no fire, 
and nothing but dry bread to eat. I thought they suf- 
fered, John, and mortified the flesh." 

"And what for would they do that, with a good home 
goin' to waste all around them? They get mortified 
enough doin' good works. If we're comfortable, they'd 
ought to be more so; they're consecrated women." 

"But if they're consecrated, and promised to be bet- 
ter than we are, they ought to make more sacrifices than 
we do." 

"Why would they, Hilda? They're better annyhow, 
because they're consecrated." 

Hilda sighed helplessly, baffled by John's brand of 
logic; and before she could find a reply, there was a 
heavy step and a rustle of garments in the hall, and 
Sister Mary Magdalene appeared on the threshold. 
John rose respectfully, and Hilda made haste to follow 
his example. She felt suddenly shy and humble, and 
ashamed of her strictures in the actual presence of on© 
of the objects of them; who was she, to set herself in 
judgment upon these sainted, inspired women? It 
would better become her to sit at their feet and pray for 
a little of their wisdom. 

"This is my aunt, Sister Mary Magdalene," said John 
proudly. "Aunt Katy, this is Miss Hilda Vincent come 
to see you." 

Hilda did not know what the etiquette of the occasion 
demanded, — ^whether she should bow, shake hands, or 
curtsey, — so she stood waiting in shy silence; and the 
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Sister, coining forward into the room, showed in her 
broad, kindly face and spectacled eyes an equal shy- 
ness. There ensued an awkward moment extremely try- 
ing to Hilda, in whom the social sense was already strong. 
Then John, too eager and elated for such superficial 
distresses, took hold of the situation in his single-minded 
fashion. 

** Hilda's been eomin' to church ever since the be- 
ginning o* Lent, Aunt Katy, like I told you, an* I think 
she's near her conversion. She wants to talk with you 
about Holy Church, an' religion in general, like." 

The Sister's kind, heavy face lighted in a smile of 
child-like sweetness. *'Sure I'm glad from the heart 
to hear that," she said. *' There's no comfort like the 
comfort o' religion. Sit ye down. Miss Hilda. Would 
this chair dot or would ye sooner sit here by the win- 
dahf" 

She pushed forward a chair or two timidly, hesitating 
fw Hilda's choice before she sat down herself; and it 
flashed upon Hilda, as they all settled stiffly on the stiff 
chairs, that this holy and authoritative woman was as 
shy of her worm of a visitor as the worm was of her. 
Braced by this discovery, Hilda appraised her hostess 
more boldly. The Sister was very like John, with the 
subtle difference that marks the immigrant from the 
later generation ; her manner was more deferential, her 
speech more strongly marked with the peasant brogue, 
her eyes behind her steel-rimmed spectacles placid in- 
stead of eager. She looked gentle, stupid, and serene. 
Hilda regarded her with envy (looking wistfully at the 
armor of dense black and spotless white that shielded 
her from the perplexities of the world), and with a 
dawning misgiving. How much had she to expect from 
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that pleasant peasant face^ with its bovine, uninquiring 
eyes? 

'^You're very kind to let me come here,'* she said, 
after another brief pause, — ^aware that it was her turn 
to say something, and uncertain how to begin. 

' ' Sure I 'm proud, Miss Hilda, ' ' said Sister Mary Mag- 
dalene earnestly. ** 'Tis a pity you wasn't ready for 
confirmation now; the Bishop's comin* to-morrah (bein* 
Ember Week), an' he could have your soul safe before 
another night.'' 

*'Does he stay the day?" inquired John. ** Perhaps 
he'd speak with her." 

"Yes, he's comin' for High Mass, an' goin' to take 
dinner here; an' boy dear," said the Sister with sudden 
animation, * ' it 11 be the grandest dinner ! We 're cookin ' 
all day. Tell your mother I saved the fine collyfiower 
she sent me (though 'twas that beautiful I could have 
ate it raw), to go with the goose. Yes, he'll be here 
till evenin'; an' it might be Father Keefe could manage 
to have her confirmed even now, if she's near ready." 

This precipitation alarmed Hilda. **But I'm not the 
least bit ready!" she said hastily. *'I don't want to be 
confirmed." 

*'Why not. Miss Hilda?" inquired the Sister, looking 
grave. *' Confirmation's the blessin' o' God and Holy 
Church upon ye; you should receive it gladly." 

*'The devil's been tellin' her to doubt," explained 
John. **She says she don't believe in the Mass." 

*' Don't believe in the Mass!" repeated the Sister. 
Her round, rosy face clouded with distress. **But then 
ye 're not a Christian. Don't ye believe in Chrirt at all, 
child dear?" 

*'Yes, I believe in him," said Hilda, *'but I don't be- 
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lieve In — ^in wafers turning into him. It — ^it doesn't 
seem possible, to me." 

**Everythin's possible with Gk)d," said the Sister sim- 
ply. *'It's no more wonderful than Christ tumin' the 
water into wine at the weddin' feast." 

*'It's not half so wonderful as Him feedin' five thou- 
sand people on five loaves o' bread an' two minnies," 
supplemented John. *'You believe that, Hilda, don't 
you?" 

Hilda reflected. **N-no, I don't believe I do," she 
confessed. **I've often tried to, but I can't seem to 
swallow it. And I never knew what to think about the 
wine one either; it says in the Bible you mustn't drink 
wine, and then it says Christ made gallons and gallons 
of it. It seems very queer." 

**We shouldn't question the wonders o' religion. Miss 
Hilda, ' ' said the Sister gently. * ' We should accept them 
with faith." 

Hilda sighed, half with despair and half with impa- 
tience ; they seemed to have no argument but this. **But 
if I haven't got faith, Sister Mary Magdalene?'^ 

*'You must get it. Miss Hilda. Pray for it, an' it'll 
be given ye." 

Hilda shook her head. *'I have prayed, but it doesn't 
come. Not the kind you mean, the kind it tells about in 
the book, — * credo quia impossihUe/ If I have to be 
saved by believing impossible things. 111 just have to be 
lost." 

** Nothings impossible to God," repeated the Sister 
urgently. **Why, I've seen miracles happen with me 
own eyes. There's the holy Saint Francis, our patron; 
we've got a piece of one of his holy bones in the sacristy, 
in a gold reliquary; and when poor Frank Finnegaui 
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Sister Veronica's father, was lyin' at death's door with 
malignant diphtheria, they carried it to him, an' in an 
hour he was sittin' up an' eatin' a hearty dinner. I* 
saw him meself the same day, walkin' around." 

** 'Twas pork an' beans he ate," corroborated John 
reverently. ** Manny's the time I've heard it told." 

Hilda was silent, averting her eyes. 
*You believe that, don't you, Hilda?" asked John 
anxiously. 

How can I, John?" returned Hilda in despair. 
But if the Sister saw him herself!" protested John. 
Oh, I don't doubt that," said Hilda, with hasty po- 
liteness, "only I think it was quinsy he had. I've had 
that myself, and got over it without any bone. And 
it seems as if that's the way with so many miracles, — 
when you look into them, they're something different." 

Sister Mary Magdalene and John exchanged a glance 
of dismay over this stubborn recusance. Then the Sis- 
ter, with an inspiration, rose to her feet. ** There's to 
be a requiem Mass at half -past ten for that same Frank 
Finnegan's soul (God rest it), an' Johnny '11 have to be 
goin' annyway. Supposin' we all go now, an' say a 
rosary beforehand for Miss Hilda's conversion. Pray- 
ers mount faster to God from a holy place." 

Hilda rose submissively, and followed the Sister's 
swinging black draperies through the hall (where the» 
onion-aroma seemed to be reluctantly yielding to cab- 
bage), and out into the little path which led to the 
church. She was profoundly depressed. The visit to 
the convent had been the spar to which she had pinned 
her drowning hopes, and now she felt them going down. 
What had she to expect from all the Hail Marys in the 
rosary of this plump, cauliflower-loving Aunt Eaty, who 
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answered to the name of Sister Mary Magdalene f And 
even if she had found those learned ascetics of whom 
she had dreamed, what good would that do her if they 
could only tell her to have faith in something she could 
not believe? ''I'm lost anyway," she said to herself 
sadly, — ^"lost before I was ever found." 

John left them to go to the sacristy, and Hilda fol- 
lowed into the church and stood while the Sister, with 
a creaking of stiff joints, genuflected to the altar and 
knelt in one of the pews. But, in spite of her deep- 
seated desire not to be disappointing, she could not force 
herself to kneel, too; all the kneeling instinct seemed 
to have gone out of her. She stood looking about her 
with cold, disenchanted eyes. Seen at this hour of the 
day, with the broad morning sunlight driving out the 
shadows, the place was no more romantic than the Con- 
gregational Church, and by no means as clean ; dust lay 
thick on the bisque Stations of the Cross around the 
walls, and swarmed in the sun-shafts; the red carpet 
was dotted with grey clusters of it, and the dilapidated 
Mrs. Craigin (wiping her face with her dirty apron 
in a comer, preparatory to departing after her weekly 
labors), had left a full dust-pan on the altar steps. 
Where was the dim, throbbing world of wonder now? 
Where was the yearning aspiration, the mystical union 
with something high and holy? She looked from the 
plaster Christ in one corner, proudly drawing back his 
robe to point to a bright vermilion wound in his side, to 
the plaster St. Francis at the other, proudly displaying 
his splotched hands and feet ; and the two images seemed 
to her of an equal tawdriness and an equal insignifi- 
cance. 

''It's no use," she thought, with sudden passionate 
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despair, "I don't believe any of it! I'm just a heathen. 
Ill go, before I disappoint them any more, — ^back to 
the Outer Darkness, where I belong.*' And with a re- 
morseful glance at Sister Katy, murmuring over her 
beads with her kind, cow-like eyes closed, she turned 
and went softly down the aisle and out of the door. 

John, entering to light the candles, saw her go, and 
hurried after her so fast that he overtook her in the 
church portico. He was already vested, and his straight 
black cassock and lace-trimmed cotta brought out in him 
the look of the young priest, — dull of mind, but very 
quick of spirit, — of which she had already been faintly 
aware. He regarded her with dismay in his eager, ard- 
ent grey eyes. 

** Hilda! You're not goin'?" he exclaimed. 

*'I must, John," said Hilda sadly. **It would be 
wrong for me to stay; I can't do what you want me to." 

**0 Hilda!" cried John reproachfully. "Not for all 
the good Sister's wishes? Not — ^not for all my pray- 
ers?" 

"Not for anything, John," said Hilda, shaking her 
head. "I just can't; something in me won't let me.'* 

John broke off a bit of vine that swung out from a 
pillar, and stood twisting it in his fingers. "Hilda," he 
said huskily, "if you don't come into the Church my 
heart 'U be broke. It wiU, Hilda." 

"O John!" said Hilda miserably, "oh, I'm so sorry! 
I umh I could. But you can't do what you can't, even 
for the sake of your friends." 

John caught at the last word, the tears rising to his 
eyes. "You an' me was friends, Hilda," he murmured, 

an' — an' now I've got to lose you." 

Quick tears leaped responsively under her eyelids. 
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She knew that he spoke the truth ; the only bond be- 
tween them had been the imperfect spiritual one, and 
now that was broken. He stood apart from her in his 
priestly garb, fingering his bit of vine like a rosary, look- 
ing at her heartrbrokenly over the barrier of her recal- 
citrance and his consecration. She ached with unhap- 
piness. The inevitable woman-pang of desiring only to 
comfort and being forced to hurt, the stab of seeing 
something which has been, ended, and that hopeless con- 
viction of the very young that this moment's pain is the 
worst pain the world has ever known, settled upon her 
crushingly. She could only look mutely at him, with 
great eyes drenched in unspeakable woe. 

**Well, good-bye, Hilda,'* said John brokenly. 

* * Good-bye, John, ' ' said Hilda in a stifled voice. * * I — 
I hope you 11 be happy." 

''Ill never be happy again in my life,'' he answered, 
**but 111 be as good as I can. An' God bless you, 
Hilda." 

Hilda walked swiftly away, fighting her tears. Her 
hope had been vain, her vision false; instead of peace 
for herself she had won pain for another. And the 
riddle of life was no nearer being solved than be- 
fore. 

§5 

It happened that on the Monday, when. Hilda had 
borne for forty-eight heartsick hours the despairing con- 
viction that she was a lost soul to whom the consolations 
of religion and the joyE of friendship were forever de- 
nied. Cousin Susie and Cousin Lucy Holcomb came to 
luncheon ; and, as luck would have it, they had just been 
to the conference of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Boston* These ladies, whom Pennington irrever- 
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ently termed "the Sloosies,'* were spinsters of fifty or 
sOy living in a delightful old house full of delightful old 
mahogany furniture, and providing in their active per- 
sons two of the staunchest pillars (or perhaps one had 
better say caryatids), of the local Unitarian Church. 
They were Unitarians by inheritance rather than first-^ 
hand conviction, but as they derived their belief by way 
of their John Adams ancestry, it could not well have 
been more valid or more adequate. Cousin Susie, in- 
deed, would probably have found her place with this 
gentile flock without a drop of Adams blood to guide her, 
for she was naturally independent, strong-minded and 
unsubmissive to any authority but her own; she had a 
Roman nose and a wide, firm mouth, and always wore 
her clothes until they wore out, regardless of the whims 
of fashion. But Cousin Lucy was a misplaced Uni- 
tarian ; she was a little bird-like person, plump and twit- 
tering, preoccupied with preserving and embroidering, 
and tinkling and twinkling with bright jet dangles ; she 
would have been much happier as a comfortable, con- 
formable Episcopalian, but of course her lineage for- 
bade her to think of such a heresy. 

Hilda listened for awhile in silence to Cousin Susie's 
masterful discourse of Unitarian clergy and Unitarian 
good works, and presently she began to emerge a little 
from her despondency. There were other sorts of re- 
ligion, it seemed, less exacting than the one that had 
played her false; she was quite sure that Cousin Susie 
did not believe in any incredible things, yet there was 
apparently no more room for misgivings or uneasiness 
in her theology than in Sister Mary Magdalene's. Per- 
haps it had been premature to abandon hope after only 
one investigation. 
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"Cousin Susie, what do Unitarians believe?" she in- 
quired, when they reached the dessert. 

*'What they will," answered Cousin Susie promptly. 
**We give the reasoning mind free play; we are not 
shackled by dogmas and creeds." 

**0h, but sister!" remonstrated Cousin Lucy, tinkling 
her beads in protest, "we have a creed. *The Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the ' " 

"That doesn't matter," interrupted Cousin Susie 
firmly, "as long as we never say it. No form of words 
could leave its professors less bound, but even that light 
fetter is not fastened upon us. We are taught that rea- 
son, and not slavish conformity, is the essential of re- 
ligious life; though we don't need to be taugJit it, we 
know it ourselves." She shut her mouth firmly; there 
was little that Cousin Susie did not know, and very lit- 
tle that she could be taught. 

Hilda reflected on this in silence, for a moment. It 
sounded very easy, — ^very much easier than the ** Credo 
quia impossibile'' with which she had been struggling. 
"You don't have sacraments, or oblations, or anything 
like thatf *' she questioned. 

"My dear child! We do not, — ^nor sorcery, nor in- 
cantations, nor hocus-pocus of any sort," said Cousin 
Susie, with energy. "We are not a body of superstitious 
dupes ; we are sane, thinking people, who know that 
without reason there is no true life, and who will not 
befuddle our intellects with meaningless rites. We wor- 
ship according to our own desires and preferences." 

"Still, sister, we do have a service," said Cousin 
Lucy, tinkling a mild protest, — ^" quite a nice service, 
I'm sure; and everybody takes part in it." 

"Pardon me," said Cou^iu Susie majestically, "I do 
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not, nnless I feel inclined. If I disagree with the senti- 
ments of a hymn, wild horses could not drag that hymn 
from my lips/' 

**I think I should like to go to your church,*' said 
Hilda tentatively. 

**Do, my dear child! Do so!'* returned Cousin Susie! 
**I see you have reached the age when the reason begins 
to awaken. Come with us, next Sunday morning." 

**May I, Mother?" asked Hilda, with some hesitation. 
In all her divagations into Catholicism she had never 
ventured to leave the accustomed Congregational path 
on a Sabbath morning, and was doubtful of how so 
bold a venture would be received. 

But Mrs. Vincent offered no objection. Her theology 
was hazy, but her social distinctions were clear and ac- 
curate ; and while she would have viewed a Sunday visit 
to the Catholic Church, — ^which, though undoubtedly 
Trinitarian, had a membership made up of the servants 
of Beaconsfield, — as a sin, she felt differently about a 
church which embraced Channings and Adamses and 
many other eligibilities within its fold. Sheep were 
sheep and goats were goats, she thought, reerardless of 
canons. 

The next Sunday morning, therefore, found Hilda 
installed between Cousin Susie and Cousin Lucy in the 
Holcomb pew of the Unitarian Church. She looked 
about her with interest as the sparse congregation trick- 
led in. The place was clean, light, and unglamorous, 
like the Congregational Church, — only, if possible, a lit- 
tle more so; there was no ornamentation except two* 
texts, one from the Bible and one from Emerson, on 
the wall, no stained glass in the windows, no choir but 
four conscientious and rather unmui^ica} church-mem* 
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bers in a little bird-box beside the speaker's platform. 
The congregation, as they entered, stood at the back of 
the church, talking audibly, and turned towards each 
other after they had taken their seats to continue their 
conversational murmurs. The contrast with the shad- 
owy Catholic church, full of kneeling worshippers, smote 
Hilda sharply; it was more striking than that presented 
by the modified deference and tempered light of the 
Congregational place of worship. *'I wonder,*' she 
thought, ''if churches get more sanitary and less polite 
to God, as they get more reasonable?" 

The service opened with a hymn, which, though fa- 
miliar to her since childhood, gave her an odd sense of 
dislocation, and she soon discovered that the words had 
been altered from 

**The church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ the Lord," 

to 

"The church's one foundation 
Is God, by all adored." 

This puzzled her a little. Why, if you called your church 
Christian, be at such pains to disown the name it was 
baptized by? **It's bad manners, to say the least," she 
remarked to herself severely. And when the tall, thin- 
faced young man on the platform closed his eyes, folded 
his hands, and began what seemed to be a pleasant and 
reverent good-morning greeting to his bolt-upright con- 
gregation, she sat upright, too, and watched him with 
her eyes wide open,— feeling guilty, but determined to 
see the thing through in a spirit of scientific inquiry. 
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The thin young man seemed to have the service en- 
tirely his own way. No one else said anything, like the 
Creed or the Lord's Prayer, and the psalter was very 
brief. Hilda thought what an opportunity Father Keef e 
would have made this, — ^his own voice the only one up- 
raised from hymn to hymn, and no one to retaliate upon 
him with so much as an Amen! — ^he would have laid 
down the law in such terms that no one would have 
dared to blink, and would have told them with sever- 
ity all there was to know about their spiritual condition, 
past, present, and future. But the thin young man only 
talked pleasantly and persuasively, in a rather light, 
dry voice, about the advantages of doing right, with 
illustrations from the words and lives of famous men; 
he did not lay a single injunction or reproach upon 
them, Or suggest that they could be improved in any way 
by heeding his words. And on the way out, instead of 
feeling herself surrounded by an atmosphere of docile 
and reverent acceptance, she gathered that this pam- 
pered congregation conceived that the young man had 
spoken too long, and had been guilty of a misquotation 
from Emerson. 

§6 

Hilda continued to experiment with this new brand 
of religion for the rest of the spring, earnestly reading 
the books that Cousin Susie lent her, — ^though she found 
it very hard to keep awake over them, — attending morn- 
ing service every other week, and going now and then 
to the "all-day'' meetings of the Friendly Guild at the 
Sloosies' house, where the ladies of the congregation 
assembled at eleven to sew for the Poor, lingered from 
one to two-thirty over the excellent luncheon provided 
by the hostesses, and departed, full of philanthropic 
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complacency, at four. She ceased to speak of God, — ^to 
whom, in her Eoman Catholic phrase, she had learned to 
refer quite boldly, as if there were nothing discreditable 
in such a connection, — ^and only alluded distantly to the 
Supreme Intelligence. And she was relieved of an im- 
mense burden of responsibility (Adam's Fall, Convic- 
tion of Sin, Bepentance, et al,)^ under which she had 
been struggling intermittently for several years. 

Yet the effect of this liberation was, after a while, 
more depressing than cheering. The Catholic faith had 
felt warm and alive, full of pleasant, if fallible, inhabi- 
tants, — saints, angels, comfortably human deities; — ^but 
in the Unitarian she felt lost in a big chilly void, all 
bleak, windy spaciousness, with an uninterested Dom- 
inating Force withdrawn somewhere out of sight, and 
vague quotations from Emerson and Channihg blowing 
aimlessly about. She was too young and too immature 
to fare forth alone into those bleak wide spaces, and too 
naturally religious to drift along in unquestioning care- 
lessness like most of the hereditary Unitarians of her 
own age. So she abandoned the experiment definitely 
when it was time to make a decision for or against it. 

"I like a religion with more God in it," she explained 
to Cousin Susie. 

In the end, early the next winter, she was confirmed 
in the Episcopal Church. The rector, an earnest, zeal- 
ous man, dightly mitigated by worldliness, told her that 
she need not worry too much about the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles; (** There are many things in the teachings of the 
Church, my dear child, which are symbolical, and only 
tend to confusion if we dwell too much upon them")> 
and that the essential thing was to love God and her 
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neighbor, and not forget to pay her church dues regu- 
larly. She attended service very faithfully (half to the 
scandal and half to the edification of her family), and 
was again comforted by candles and vestments and the 
beauty of ordered prayer; and she belonged to the 
Altar Guild, and, in quiet early mornings, worked hap- 
pily and reverently with flowers and fresh linen for the 
glory of God and the beauty of his worship. 

But, even here, she did not find perfect peace. 
Phrases in the creeds stuck in her throat; the free-for- 
all race of the congregation through the psalter, to see 
which could reach the end of each verse the soonest and 
the least intelligibly, seemed to her grotesque ; and, on 
the many occasions when she could not spur herself into 
a mood of exaltation and adoration, the Eucharist struck 
her distressfully as a formal rite, unreal to most of its 
participants, and full of depressing irrelevancies, — ^the 
self-conscious looks of the communicants on their way 
back to their seats, the creaking of the clergyman's boots 
as he walked back and forth inside the rail, and the hor- 
rid thought (which she always fought against, but never 
could escape), of the number of germs he must swallow 
before the chalice was ready to be removed. And often, 
while, guided by the inherent desire not to give pain to 
others which often imperilled her sincerity, she knelt 
and rose with the rest, she wondered whether all this 
concerted movement and chanting of set phrases was 
really the way God wanted to be worshipped. 

And who was this God, anyway (she wondered), of 
whose tastes and desires all these different priests were 
so sure, and of whom each of them gave such a differ- 
ent account? And how was he going to help her to 
direct her own perplexing life? 
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THE CHOSEN PATH 

ONE noonday, early in the summer when Hilda was 
seventeen, Mrs. Vincent came to luncheon with the 
worried look which always meant that something new 
(whether pleasant or unpleasant) had turned up ; and 
as soon as Nancy had left her alone with her daughters, 
she broke the latest anxiety to them. 

"Your Aunt Sophie," she said, ** wants you both to 
spend July with her, in the new cottage at Bar Harbor." 

*'0 Mother!" exclaimed Hilda, with a wriggle of de- 
light. *'How perfectly splendid! May wet" 

* ' I don 't know, ' ' said Mrs. Vincent worriedly. * * Your 
father thinks it advisable, but I don't feel at all sure. 
You know your Uncle William is a very wealthy maii 
nowadays, and at Bar Harbor they live in a great deal 
of luxury; and I'm afraid it may make you discontented 
with simpler things when you come home." 

**0h, no, it won't, Mother, — ^no indeed!'* promised 
Hilda eagerly. "It will only make us like home better, 
— ^won't it. Patsy? Oh, do say yes, Mother I It would 
be stick fun!" 

"I thought," observed Patty, in her calm, superior 
manner, "that you didn't care for social life. You told 
me you weren't going to parties any more." 

Hilda hesitated. It was true that the S. E. C. had 
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palled on her, and she had decided to renounce its chaste 
revels; but a new motive, which she herself could not 
analyze, and which nothing would have induced her to 
acknowledge, made her thrill with eagerness at the 
thought of going to a strange place and meeting strange 
people. The mating instinct, the impulse of youth and 
romance, was at work in her, and every new encounter 
was an adventure, — perhaps tJie adventure for which 
all the world was waiting, breathless. 

*'Well, parties at Beaconsfield are one thing, and par- 
ties at Bar Harbor are another,** she hedged. "And 
anyway, we sha^n't be allowed to go to them there; 
we're not out. But I want to see the place, and Rosa- 
mond and Sally and Penny, and Aunt Sophie's lovely 
house. Do let us. Mother ! Do ! ' * 

*'Well — ^if you'll promise to be satisfied when you get 
back, — ^and to behave nicely, — ^and not to go out in the 
wet without rubbers," said Mrs. Vinieent reluctantly, 
''perhaps *' 

''0 Mother, you angell^^ cried Hilda, jumping up to 
hug her. "Oh, how glorious!'^ 

But Patty went on eating her luncheon in unshaken 
calm. She liked to make visits, because she liked new 
clothes and "company'* food; but she liked to stay at 
home, too, because everything there was what she was 
used to; and she did not think anything, new or old, 
was worth losing your sleep or your appetite over. She 
looked at Hilda, — who, aglow with delight and excite- 
ment, was pirouetting about the room, — ^with a glance of 
placid scorn, as she put her sister's share of the jelly on 
her bread. 

§2 

Mrs. Vail had not attained the Mecca of Bar Harbor 
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without travail. Her husband, though as alert in af- 
fairs as the next man, was inclined to inertia and an 
easy-chair when off duty; and it had required much 
perseverance, first to uproot him from the fixity of fif- 
teen placid summers of Nantucket and transplant him 
to Magnolia, and then to extract him from the soil of 
the North Shore, just when it had begun to feel accus- 
tomed, and imbed him precariously on the social heights 
of Mount Desert. But Mrs. Vail conceived it to be the 
sacred duty of parents to root their children's careers'^ 
in the richest loam available; and as soon as she had 
successfully established her own offspring, she loyally 
transferred her solicitude to her sister's, still stodging 
contentedly along at Nantucket. 

*'Now, my dear," she said to Hilda, alertly scrutiniz- 
ing the bright chintzy bedroom in which she was estab- 
lishing that eager traveller, **IVe brought you here to 
give you some knowledge of the world. You have gifts, 
and I expect you to amount to something when you 
come out. Use your eyes, — and be agreeable to every 
one you meet, — and don't waste your time in reading 
and that sort of thing, — and this summer will be the best 
thing that has ever happened to you. Watch Eosamond ; 
I never saw a girl get more out of her advantages than 
she does." 

Hilda opened her eyes as wide as if she expected to 
engulf the whole bright spectacle in their golden-brown 
depths. New things always pricked and stimulated her, 
stirring in her that champagne-like feeling of seething 
and bubbling and infinite possibilities that she loved; 
and now she was at that wonderful moment of girlhood 
when the fairy prince is always just around the next 
corner. She was a-tiptoe with eagerness, quivering with 
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anticipation and the sense of adventure. Nothing in her 
brief existence had ever seemed to her so remarkable, 
so pregnant with romance, as this experience was to be. 
But the more she looked about her, the more com- 
pletely bewilderment took the place of the first exalta- 
tion. She had never before been in an atmosphere of 
pre-determined, undiluted amusement: she had been 
brought up on the obsolescent theory that early youth 
is a period for growing, studying and sleeping, and ex- 
cept for the mild revels of the S. E. C, and an occa- 
sional week in Boston for music and the theatre, she 
had lived as soberly as a Continental girl. This life was 
as different from her previous experience as the green 
heights and blue depths of Mt. Desert and its ocean 
from the placid sand-stretches of Nantucket. Here every 
person and everything was resolutely dedicated to en- 
joyment; teas, dinners, dances happened every single 
day, the out-of-door activities were all for diversion 
rather than exercise, and there was bridge (then the ex- 
clusive possession of the favored few) , to kill any spare 
moment that was in danger of living for more exacting 
pursuits. Everybody wore ''best*' clothes all the time; 
Hilda's pretty muslins, sacred to evenings and Sundays 
at Nantucket, were rather too simple for daytimes here, 
and only the fact of her being technically in the nursery 
saved her from the necessity of going straight home. 
And people were always eating. The established meals 
were so long and elaborate that they seemed to overlap 
one another, and sporadic fungi of unspecified nourish- 
ment (sandwiches and drinks on the tennis-courts or 
yachts, tea and elaborate accessories on the porches), 
kept cropping up in between; everybody seemed to be 
nibbling all the tinie. This astonished her exceedingly; 
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she had supposed it was greedy and not quite '*nice'* to 
eat when you were not hungry, and reprehensible to 
amuse yourself all the time. Nobody here ever seemed 
to have a serious thought except the solemn butlers, and 
they were serious chiefly on account of the omnipresent 
food. 

Lven odder than the universal avidity for amusement, 
and the universal passion for nourishment, was the fact 
that nobody ever finished anything. Not that they ever 
began very much, — only letters, games, and stories, — ^but 
as soon as any enterprise was embarked on, callers came, 
or the telephone interrupted, or somebody was getting 
up a sailing party, and they must all go, or somebody 
wanted to play bridge and couldn't unless somebody else 
would. Hilda wondered what became of all the letters 
that ** simply rmist be written to-day,'' — and all the new 
books, magazines and candy-boxes that were broached 
and laid on the table, shortly to vanish forever from 
sight. There must be, she thought, hidden away some- 
where in each of these big, luxurious "cottages," a big, 
luxurious dust-bin for unfinished things. 

And strangest of all was the fact that, gaze about her 
as she might, she could not discover any lovers. She had 
assumed that such a bright, beautiful, pleasurable place 
would be something like the mediaeval Courts of Love 
of which she had read, — ^not, perhaps, embellished with 
Queens of Beauty and lutes and verse-making contents, 
but certainly full of gallant wooers and gracious mai- 
dens openly delighting in one another, and ardent rivals 
stimulating each other to new feats of courtship, and 
du^y , scen ted ^y^yiJTifpi^ ff^^'^fT the length, perhaps, of 
a ser^nadiEKcfi* f\l(A IBhll^for^this charming dalliance, also, 
therelsp^tt^lt) btdttoASdfe^, There were pl^y. of girls, ^ 
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and, especially at week-ends, plenty of young men ; but 
the latter were always playing in tennis or bridge tour- 
naments, or rushing away on yachting cruises ; and the 
former certainly did not spend any time in languish- 
ing, — ^they appeared even busier than the men, though 
none of them did anything. And, although men and 
girls were very much together, they seemed to have a 
hard, bright sort of comradeship, without anything twi- 
light or tender about it. She never saw any rapturous 
glances exchanged, or thrilling hand-clasps stolen. This 
was the greatest of all her shocks. 

§3 
However, obeying her aunt's injunction, she watched 
her cousin Bosamond assiduously, and presently became 
much absorbed in the occupation. Bosamond was now 
twenty-one, very grown-up, very, very pretty, and an 
acknowledged belle. Her mother took the deepest and 
most solid satisfaction in her ; she danced like a feather, 
wore her dainty clothes with unfailing aptness and grace, 
chattered prettily, and had a charming manner. She 
received a great deal of the free-and-easy attention be- 
stowed by the random young men, and was always in- 
volved in yachting parties, four-in-hand parties, eating 
and dancing parties. Though Hilda knew (with a 
thrill), that she had often been proposed to, it was at 
first discouragingly difficult to detect the slightest vari- 
ation in her cool, pretty, self-possessed manner toward 
her numerous swains. But one halcyon day two flower- 
boxes arrived at the same time, one the size of a small 
coffin, loaded with incredibly expensive orchids, and the 
other a little slim box holding a isingle exquisite, pale- 
pink rose ; and Hilda, who most fortunately happened to 
b6 near, saw her change color, fasten the rose in her 
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frock, and consign the orchids to the care of the parlor- 
maid. Peeping shamelessly, Hilda managed to read the 
cards; and the orchids were from a flourishing young 
broker by the name of Montgomery Webb, who had long 
been pa3dng Rosamond marked attentions, and the per- 
fect rose from Peter Lane. From that moment, Hilda, 
with a sigh of relief, saw in her cousin the redemption 
of her hopes, the one shining exemplar of Romance in 
this heartlessly glittering scene; and she watched her 
heroine's looks, moods and actions, and hung i^pon her 
words, with that lavish devotion of young cousins which 
is at once so endearing and so exasperating to the re- 
cipient. 

At the same time, Sally, though temporarily reduced 
to second place, exercised a good deal of influence on the 
impressionable young cousin. She was a forthright, out- 
spoken, uncompromising girl, without graces or beguil- 
ments, who never did anything except from conviction, 
and prided herself on speaking nothing but the unvar- 
nished truth, — ^a rock-crystal of a girl, clear, strong and 
hard. She had dark hair and straightforward grey 
eyes under level black brows, and always wore, except 
when coerced by maternal authority, white linen shirts 
and plain tailor-made skirts, in which she looked like 
a very straight, very clean boy. She had refused to 
''come out'' into the primrose path in which Rosamond 
now dallied, and had gone to college instead; and now, 
at the end of her sophomore year, was full of John 
Stuart Mill and Olive Schreiner and independence and 
basket-ball. She was her mother's despair, and her 
father's favorite. 

The four cousins sat together in the Vail girls' big 
white bedroom, one rainy morning, whiling away the 
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hour or so usually devoted to tennis with the time-kill- 
ing occupations which alone seemed conceivable in that 
insouciant atmosphere. Bosamond, lolling on her bed 
in a pink negligee and frilly petticoat, — ^in which she 
looked like a powder-puff with a pink silk top, all fluff 
and frivolity, — ^was burnishing her pretty nails to a 
satiny lustre. Sally, her low-heeled shoes planted firmly 
on the floor, was polishing her golf clubs ; her one hold 
on the life frivolous was her proficiency in out-of-door 
sports, and she made them, impatiently, the outlet for 
her superfluous energy. Patty, invariable pattern of 
well-regulated little-girlhood, was conscientiously em- 
broidering solid lumps on a linen centrepiece for her 
mother's Christmas present. Hilda was threading rib- 
bons into fresh underclothes. She used pale yellow rib- 
bon instead of the usual pink or blue, which seemed 
piquant to Eosamond, silly to Sally (who did not wear 
any ribbon at all) , and shocking to Patty the priestess 
of the Customary. 

*'0h, I'm so, so-o-o sleepy!'* yawned Eosamond. *'I 
danced every single dance from nine o'clock till three 
this morning. I never had such a good time, never! 
But I'm half dead.*' 

*'More fool you,'^ remarked the outspoken Sally. 
** Queer idea of a good time, I think, — dance yourself 
half dead, sleep yourself silly, wake yourself up with 
coffee, and go at it all over again. That's not my notion 
ofBfe." 

"All the same, it's fun," said Hilda thoughtfully; for 
under the influence of her admiration for Eosamond, and 
distinct presages for belledom for herself, her contempt 
for social success had lessened considerably. "You'd 
think so yourself if you'd try it, Sarah, — lights, and 
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music, and pretty clothes, and — and meeting people that 
like you " 

*'And uncovering your shoulders so they 11 like your 
skin, and talking pi£9e so they won't suspect you have an 
idea in your head," added Sally ruthlessly. ** You'd 
better look out, Hilda, or you 11 be as bad as Bose. I 
saw you yesterday at the garden-party, making eyes at 
those Harvard pills, and gabbling nonsense as fast as 
you could, pretending not to have any more sense 
than they have. Do you know what you are when you 
lower yourself like that? You're an intellectual pros- 
titute.'' 

<<0h 1 Sally !" exclaimed Hilda, in horror. 

She had only lately learned the significance of this word, 
which seemed to her the most revolting conceivable by 
the mind of man, and the application of it to herself 
shocked her unspeakably. But she could not help ac- 
knowledging the thrust with a guilty blush; she knew 
quite well that (prompted by the hidden, unconscious 
ui^ of that mating instinct which was entirely absent 
from her mentor), she did sometimes falsify her highest 
self for the sake of pleasing. She did not like herself 
when she did it, but somehow she could not resist the 
impulse. 

^^Now I think that's a shame, Sally!" said Rosamond 
indignantly. ** Using horrid words to the child, and 
spoiling her pleasure, just because she behaves like any 
normal girl! You want to turn her into an old-maid 
prig like yourself. For goodness' sake leave her alone; 
she's too stiff as it is. If she'd let go a little she'd have 
twice as much fun. I never saw a girl who wasn't out 
have more attention." 

*'Well, but what's the use?" argued Sally. " 'Atten- 
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tion' and that sort of thing, — ^what good does that do 
you?'* 

**0h, don't be a goose!'* returned Rosamond impa- 
tiently. "You know very well it's the only thing that 
gets you well married. You 11 never find a husband 
(any kind but frowsy profs and Amherst sophs), around 
Smith, if you stay there a million years." 

*'Well, who wants oneT' retorted Sally, scrubbing 
with energy. **I don't want to hang on to some man's 
elbow, like a leech. I want to live my life myself, not 
at second-hand." 

*'Pooh!" said Rosamond. "I don't see anjrthing sec- 
ond-hand in marrying a charming man (unless he's a 
widower, of course) , and having a lot of nice new clothes 
and a nice home of your own, and giving dinners and 
dances." She stretched out her pink satin slippers 
daintily, and smiled admiringly at her pink satin 
nails. 

Hilda recovered from Sally's snub with a thrill of rap-* 
ture, at the sight of Rosamond's smile. "She's thinking 
about Peter Lane," she thought, "and saying to herself 
how wonrdertul it will be to have him always there, and 
'Mrs. Peter Lane' on her visiting-cards. Oh, mastn't 
it be Jteaverdy to be in love!" 

"And eating your husband's money, and wearing it, 
and breathing it," said Sally with a frown, "and never 
so much as mending his socks, I suppose, to earn a little 
of it" 

"I should say not!" answered Rosamond indignantly. 
"If he can't afford to have his menial work done by 
proper people, he's no husband for me. It ought to be 
enough for him to have my society." 

"If that isn't being a parasite, I don't know what 
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is/' said Sally. '^ You ought to be ashamed to say such 
a thing, Rose. It's women like you, deliberately setting 
out to get something for nothing, that hold the whole 
raee back." 

^^I'd like to know how much women like you, setting 
out to be old maids and have latch-keys just like men, 
are going to do for the racet" retorted Rosamond, with 
heat. 

"Well make it honester, anyway," answered Sally 
dispassionately; it was an exasperating quality of hers 
that she never lost her temper in an argument. **Well 
earn our clothes and food and pleasures, not graft them 
out of somebody. If we can get other women to 
see as straight and live as straight as men do about 
that, well leave the world a lot better oflC than we 
found it." 

*'Pooh! You can talk all you want to," said Rosa- 
mond, **but you know very well that all that intellectual 
stuff doesn't amount to a paper of pins. The only real 
success for a woman is to be attractive, and to make a 
good marriage, and «ut some sort of a figure in the world 
afterwards." 

Hilda looked troubled. She agreed with Rosamond as 
to marriage being the chief end of a woman's existence; 
but she could not help thinking that Sally was logical, 
and something in Rosamond's way of looking at the sub- 
ject disturbed her. *'l don't see why she talks like that, 
about *good' marriages," she thought '*How can mar- 
rying the man you are in love with help being a good 
marriage? What other kind is there?" 

**Well," remarked Patty placidly, jabbing away at 
her hard polka-dots, **I know what I^m going to do when 
I grow up. I 'm goin jf to get marri^ and hay^ a baby 
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and a gas-stove of my very own, — a blue enamelled one, 
like Cousin Susie's.'* 

**Why, Patty!" exclaimed Bosamond. *'What a per- 
fectly horrid thing to say!" 

**I don't see why, Eose," said Hilda suddenly. 

"Why, because it's not nice. Little girls shouldn't 
speak about such things." 

*'Well, that's what I never could understand," said 
Hilda. "Mother and Aunt Sophie always whisper when 
they mention anybody having babies, and Cousin Lucy 
won't mention it at all. But why does it happen, if it 
isn't what God intended? And if it is what God in- 
tended, why is it disgraceful? / want to have chil- 
dren, — ^lots and lots of them." 

"Of course it isn't disgraceful; mother and your 
mother are idiots about it, and so's Eose," said Sally. 
"It^s the way the race is carried on, and I should think 
it a very good job for Patty. But not for you, Hilda. 
You're a producer, not a reproducer; you shouldn't 
marry. A woman who has a talent shouldn't spend her- 
self in child-bearing." 

"Why, Sally Vail!" exclaimed Bosamond indig- 
nantly. "I should think you'd be ashamed! First you 
talk to the child about having children, when she hasn't 
so much as thought of getting married, and then you say 
she mustn't get married at all ! J don't know where you 
get such ideas; I must say they don't do you much 
credit. And then," she added, with a sudden uncon- 
scious softening of her cool little voice, "what about 
falling in love?" 

Hilda looked very grave. Sally's words fell on fer- 
tile ground ; she loved her music, and was full of ambi- 
tion. But the appealing change in Bosamond 's voice 
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gtirred all her romantic instincts ; she thrilled in instant 
response. **0h, Sally!" she burst out, **to Die, and 
never to have known Love!" 

"Oh, rats!" said Sally in profound disgust. 

"I'm going to fall in love with a very dark, very hand- 
some man," stated Patty calmly, "and have a dark little 
boy and a light little girl, and name then^ Paul and 
Vii^inia." 

At this juncture Pennington's tousled head protruded 
through the doorway. * ' What you up to here, Higgles ? ' ' 
he demanded fretfully. "I've been lookin' for you for 
an hour. For cat's sake! Trimmin' up underclothes! 
What would you think of me if I had my undershirt all 
engraved with lace snakes, and a pink 'casserole' stuck 
full o' green ribbons? I thought you had a little sense. 
Come on down and bat the box for me, before I take to 
drink. This place is bad enough, without your stickin' 
off with a mess of girls. You're gettin' spoiled as an 
old banana." 

Hilda laughed and jumped up. "I'm not ready for 
the ash-can, yet!" she said cheerfully. "Ill race you 
to the music-room. Penny." But as she scampered 
down the stairs with her old playmate, she was thinking 
busily, "Girls know more than boys about life. And Sal- 
ly's way is more sensible than Eosamond's, maybe, — ^but 
Bosamond 's is much, much nicer. I choose Bosamond 's. ' ' 

§4 

Not long after this conversation, a house-party 
brought Peter Lane and Montgomery Webb together for 
a week under the Vails' hospitable roof, and Hilda set- 
tled herself for a period of blissful observation. The 
rivals (as she happily styled them), both lived in Boston, 
where Lane was a journalist and Webb the chief oma- 
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ment of his family's very old and very solid bank, but 
saw little of each other except on occasions like this. 
They had not much in common, ** Monty*' was a 
healthy, wealthy, unimaginative young man, with an 
abundance of good looks, of a rather heavy type, a hail- 
fellow manner, and a passion for English bull-terriers. 
Peter, already beginning to fulfil his early promise of 
distinction, was poor, very appealing to the eye in his 
ugly charm, very much sought after by reason of his 
family's social position and his own brains, but reserved 
in his friendships and fastidious in his tastes. A house- 
party which acquired him plumed itself on a prize ; but 
Monty went to so many more house-parties, spent bS 
much more money and made so much more noise at 
them, that his popularity made up in quantity for the 
superior quality of Peter's. "Mr. Webb is like a gallon 
of molasses, and Peter like an ounce of very clear 
honey," said the discriminating Hilda to her confidant, 
Pennington. *' Peter's got a cocoanut, and Monty's got 
coin," said Pennington quite crudely, **but it's the coin 
that gets there. ' ' 

Rosamond walked delicately and non-committally be- 
tween the two young men, distributing her favors 
equally, and never losing her cool self-possession. She 

« 

accepted Monty's five-tiered box of sweets and the slen- 
der book that Peter brought her with the same pretty, 
uneffusive pleasure, danced and played tennis with them 
impartially, and, if she made an expedition with one of 
them in the afternoon, sat beside the other at dinner. 
Her other admirers, encouraged by this air of detach- 
ment, did not abate their attentions, and even her 
shrewdly observant mother was inclined to think that 
a girl who could be so impersonal was not giving very 
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serious thcmglit to any man. But Hilda, her eyes quick- 
ened by passionate sympathy, could see a faint heighten- 
ing of Bosamond's color, a bardy perceptible tension in 
her pretty manner, when Peter approached ; and hugged 
her knowledge rapturously. 

Hilda was very glad indeed to see Peter on her own 
account. Their acquaintance had progressed, in a hap- 
hazard, now-and-then fashion, into a friendship pleasant 
and comfortable to both, she regarding him as very old, 
very wise and kind, and he treating her with benevolent, 
paternal affection. A legend had grown* up between 
them that they were uncle and niece, and this put them 
on a basis of confidence and candor that was almost con- 
sanguineous. It seemed to her a great stroke of good 
fortune that she should be at hand to watch his triumph, 
and add her nieoely blessing to his felicity. 

However, as the days passed, a feeling of something 
lacking or askew began to distress her. Here was the 
stage all set, the heroine and the suitors upon it, love 
in the air and courtship rampant ; and yet nothing hap- 
pened. Watching that faint, pretty color, that slight 
quickening of breath at Peter's approach, Hilda was 
sure that Bosamond was ready to give her heart to him ; 
watching his devotion, the light in his dark eyes, and the 
compelling charm of his manner (unquenchable distinc- 
tion humbled by adoration) , she did not see how any 
mortal heart could resist him. Yet the light of triumph- 
ant joy, which she had expected to see burst forth behind 
Peter's glasses at any moment, still did not kindle, and 
Monty was just as noisily ubiquitous as ever, and Bosa- 
mond just as cool and poised between them. 

''I can't understand it," said Hilda to Pennington* 
''I know she's in love with Peter, I'm positive of it; and 
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yet she doesn't do anything about it. Why doesn't she 
get engaged to him? What's she waiting fort" 

"She's waitin' to find out whether he's goin' to grab 
any of his Uncle Peter Cabot's coin," replied Penning- 
ton in his coarse way. **She wants him, but she's not 
sure whether hell be as good eatin', plain, as Monty 
will with all the fixin's." 

*'Why, Penny! aren't you ashamed!" exclaimed 
Hilda indignantly. * ' I tell you . she 's in love with him ! ' ' 

*'Sure she is," agreed Pennington cheerfully. 
** That's what makes her sore, to think perhaps she can't 
stave Monty off till the old man croaks. But if she takes 
Peter on the chance, and the old man stings him after 
all — ^wow!" 

*'You're perfectly disgusting," said Hilda, outraged. 
**I won't talk to you any more. Love is above such sor- 
did thoughts; Bosamond doesn't care if he never has a 
penny." 

*'0h, Lizzie!" replied Pennington, with derision. 

When the seventh day, — ^the day before the party was 
to break up, — came, still no rainbow light had dawned; 
and Hilda was growing tense with anxiety. A picnic on 
a neighboring island had been scheduled for this last 
day, and she was sure that it must prove the decisive oc- 
casion ; it was unthinkable that these three should part 
with the crisis still unpassed, and no more perfect op- 
portunity than a long day of water and woods could 
possibly present itself. She wondered how she should 
live through the weary hours of suspense at home. 
Monty, who had had his high-powered motor-boat 
brought up from Marblehead, had invited her to be one 
of his convoy, but she had shyly refused, thinking that 
Rosamond would not welcome her presence, and fearing 
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to be lonely among all these reverend elders of twenty- 
two and more. But when the morning came, Peter Lane 
approached her after breakfast, and asked if she would 
go with him in a canoe. **IVe been np since the crack 
of dawn scouring, the face of the waters for one," he 
said, "and if you refuse the fruit of my labors, it will 
argue a churlishness of disposition in you which your 
amiable looks belie." 

**Why, Uncle! I go with you in a canoe!" exclaimed 
Hilda. "Aren't you — ^you must be making a mistake! 
You're asking the wrong person." 

"Well, if you choose to take it that way," returned 
Lane, "I have nothing more to say. You always did 
consider me beneath you, but I don't think it very tact- 
ful of you to display your scorn so openly." 

"O Nunky, you're an angel!" cried Hilda. "Ill be 
ready in three minutes, — in two, — so you won't have 
time to change your mind." 

So it befell that when the merry group put off from 
the shore, Hilda was one of them, the blithest and bright- 
est-eyed of the lot. She gave a little wriggle of delight 
as she settled back against the cushions her cavalier had 
piled behind her. She, the least, to be thus honored by 
the eldest and most distinguished of the group, — ^and to 
be on the scene when the crucial moment ticked, — ^it was 
more felicity than she had dared to dream of. 

"Isn't this blissful !" she sighed. "I should have felt 
so lone and lorn if I had stayed at home, — and so much 
loner and lomer if I had gone without you. I wish 
you'd let me paddle, to show how much obliged I am." 

"No, I want you to work your passage by letting me 
look at you. You're an oh jet d'art in that brown linen 
frock, with your old-gold thatch and your old-gold 
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lamps. You're all old-gold, little niece, — new-minted.** 

*'0h, tliank you, Nunky! Do you really like my 
looks t ' ' said Hilda eagerly. * * I get very low in my mind 
about them myself. Some people tell me they're nice, 
but my own family (who ought to know best), never tell 
me anything except that I'm lanky and scrawny.'* 

''Don't you let them bluff you. They only do that 
because they think they ought to; it's the habit of fam- 
ilies." 

*'But why? My looks aren't any credit to me; why 
should they behave as if I made them, and a poor job 
at that? They don't seem to know how much more you 
care about pleasing the people you love than strangers, 
and how sort of Jiolhw you feel when you never can do 
it. And it's the Lord they're running down really, and 
what's the sense in that?" 

** Search me. Perhaps they think if they discourage 
him enough hell stop making girls ornamental, and dis- 
tracting young men from useful labors." 

*'Well, if I ever have a daughter, I shall say to her, 
*You are beautiful (if. she is), and Gk)d made you so, 
and it's up to you to be very humble and very much 
obliged, and look as nice as you possibly can.' How 
shocked they'll all be when thefr hear me say that! Or 
perhaps times will have changed then, and all parents 
will speak the truth to their children ; do you think so, 
Nunkyr* 

** *I doubt it, said the Carpenter,' " answered Lane, 
shaking his head. 

** 'And shed a bitter tear,' " supplemented Hilda 
merrily. * ' O Uncle, do you remember the night we met 
at the S. E. C, and you were the Carpenter, and I was 
the Oysters t'* 
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* * Shall I ever forget it ? — ^that immortal moment when 
you swooped into my ken like a golden-pig-tailed comet; 
and nearly knocked me down? What of itt'V 

**Why, it seems so very, very long ago,'' said Hilda 
with a little sigh, trailing a hand in the dancing water? 
**IVe thought so much, and wondered so much, since 
then, and yet I don't seem any nearer to understanding 
everything than I was before." 

**You astonish me. Niece! — and you all of seventeen! 
What mystery is there still unfathomedt" 

*'Well, there's religion, for one thing. Why do they 
keep telling you, out of the Bible, that God always an-* 
swers prayer, and then you pray and pray, and noth- 
ing happens? And why, if God is merciful and won't 
let an English sparrow fall, does he let children starve, 
and Armenians get tortured? And why " 

Lane drew his paddle out of the water and folded his 
hands on it. *'My dear Niece," he said sternly, *'you 
will either change the subject or get out of the boat: 
Wise men, — ^including myself, — ^have puzzled over these 
parlor conundrums for some years, without finding the 
joke-book that gives the answers ; and if you expect me 
to guess them and ferry a fat niece over a stormy sea at 
the same time, you've got another think. Will you ask 
me something else, or will you walk?" 

Hilda girled. ^^111 ask you something else; I know 
plenty of questions. Isn't Bosamond the prettiest thing 
you ever saw to-day, in that pink frock and big white 
hat?" 

'^Yes, she looks like a vision of an angel's birthday- 
party, all pink-frosted cake and cream and young-eyed 
cherubim. She's a dream of delicious dawns." 

Hilda, regarding him with sympathetic eyes, grew 
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daring. **I — ^I hope you and she will be very happy, 
Nunky dear/' she said breathlessly. 

Lane did not resent her boldness. *' Thank you for 
your kind words, little Niece,'* he answered, a shade of 
sombreness coming into his eyes. "But I don't think 
there's much in them." 

' ' Oh, Nunky ! Why t ' ' cried Hilda. ' ' You 're in love 
with her, aren't yout" 

**To the lobes of the ears.'* 

**And she's in love with you. So why " 

*^Is she?" interrupted Lane with a touch of bitter- 
ness. ** She's good at keeping a secret then." 

*'0h, I know she is, — ^I've seen it And you know it, 
too." 

"If you 11 pardon me for seeming to differ with you. 
Niece, I do not. Anybody that can hedge, and hold off, 
and palter, the way she's done for the last six months, is 
not what I call dippy with the tender passion. And 
that's what makes me say I'm in love to the lobes of 
the ears. My cerebellum is enslaved, but my cerebrum 
remains aloof. I'm fearfully addicted to her; I'm crazy 
about her, bats on her ; but it must be her looks and her 
dancing and her pretty prattle, for I'm not in the least 
in love with her mind, and I hardly know her character 
to bow to. Which brings us to the question. What is 
love? — ^which I suppose it is useless to refer to you." 

"O Nunky, I was just going to ask you ! Doesn't any- 
body know?" 

"Ask some older sage than I," said the lover, shak- 
ing his head. "All I know is, I wish I didn't have it." 

They landed on the pebble-strewn beach of the island 
a little after the others, and Hilda found Montgomery 
Webb in firm possession of Sosamond. He stayed close 
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to her side throughout luncheon, supplying her wants 
with a decisive promptness that kept her other swains 
at bay, and when his chief rival, — ^who was attending in 
his kind avuncular fashion on Hilda, — approached 
them with olives, he distracted Rosamond's attention 
brusquely, and fetched her some olives himself. It was 
clear that he, like Peter, had had enough of delay, and, 
like Hilda, regarded this day as the decisive one. Lane, 
slightly flushed, made no change in his courteous, charm- 
ing manner. Rosamond regarded them both watchfully 
with very bright eyes, and laughed a good deal. 

Luncheon finished, Hilda slipped away by herself, 
wishing to remove any possible obstacle from the path 
of her favorite candidate, and, after straying aimlessly 
for a while, seated herself in a needle-carpeted dell on 
the shore, where the little dark fir-trees came down to 
the blue water. The sea always made her sad, and now 
she felt anxious and oppressed; love, which she had 
supposed so idyllically sweet and simple, was turning 
out to be a complicated, troubled affair, and she won- 
dered if all life were going to be like that. After her 
habit when she was alone, she began to make a little song, 
crooning under her breath in a mino^ key. 

''O sea, Hue sea. 

What will you do, wUl you do wUTi met 
Win you Jiold me up in your shining cup. 

And float me and swing me gleefully f 
Or put me to sleep, deep, deep, 
Down below where the cold things creep?*' 

While she was coaxing it softly from vagueness into 
definite form, she became aware of footsteps crackling 
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in the little grove behind her, and voices which shortly 
resolved themselves into those of Rosamond, Montgomery 
Webb, and John Bull, the loud-barking English terrier 
who accompanied his master everywhere. She stopped 
singing and sat very still, waiting for them to pass. 
But, to her dismay, they paused directly behind her, 
in the way of her return to the path ; and as she rose to 
go, she perceived that their conversation was of a sort 
on which one does not intrude even for the sake of avoid- 
ing it. So, forced into the odious position of eaves- 
dropper, she crouched down again, making herself very 
small, trying not to hear, and wishing with all her might 
that they would go. 

** Rosamond,'* said "Webb, his voice oddly choked and 
husky, **you know why I brought you here. Don't you, 
Rosamond? Down, Johnny!" 

*'Do It Why should It" returned Rosamond. "I 
wish you'd keep that dog off me, Monty; he's covering 
me with dirt. He's a dreadful nuisance." 

**Lie down, Johnny. You must know, Rosamond. 
I've tried long enough to get a chance, but I never can 

see you alone. Rosamond " 

Do you call this alone, with that wild beast ram- 
paging all over ust" 

*'It's the most alone I've been with you this summer. 
Rosamond, I'm crazy in love with you. I want you to 
marry me; you know that. Will yout Oh, damn!^^ 
For John Bull, becoming aware of Hilda's nearness, 
burst suddenly into a tremendous barking that made 
the very echoes jump nervously. 

"Monty!" exclaimed Rosamond. *'How do you ex- 
pect me to listen to you, or to talk to you, when that 
dreadful dog does nothing but bark, and you do iiotli- 
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ing but swear f It's not very flattering to me, if you 
want to know my opinion.'* 

"You heard what I said ; he didn't begin to bark until 
after I said it. Keep still, Johnny, for Pete's sake. 
Will you, Bosa^iondf " 

* * Beally, Monty I ' ' said Rosamond pettishly. * * I don 't 
see how you can expect me to answer a question like that 
under these circumstances. That animal makes such a 
noise, I can't hear myself think ; in another minute hell 
have the whole crowd here. Do take him away and tie 
him up, if you want me to talk to you." 

"He's always with me,"— doubtfully. "Hell howl 
then worse than he's barking now." 

"Then tie him far enough away for us not to hear 
him. Take him down to the boat." With a sudden, 
sweet change of voice, "Please, Monty! For my sake!" 

**Well — ^will you wait for me here if I dot" asked the 
lovelorn swain, even his passion for his dog yielding to 
that for his lady. 

* * Yes, right here. But don 't hurry ; it 's early yet, and 
you 11 get a headache if you walk fast in this sun. 
Au revoir.^' 

Hilda waited until the footsteps of the man and the 
vociferations of the dog had receded to a little distance, 
and then jumped up, determined to escape before the 
situation grew any worse. She was very uncomfortable, 
— ^anxious on Peter's ac<;ount, and abashed on Rosa- 
mond's. But to her astonishment, Rosamond (who was 
already on her feet), greeted her appearance with relief 
rather than indignation. 

"Hilda!" Rosamond exclaimed eageriy. "WiU you 
do something for met" 

"Yes, rorely. Rose. I'm awfully sorry I ** 
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*' Never mind that. Go to the place where we lunched? 
and find Peter Lane (he's smoking with Jimmy and Joe 
Conway), and send him here right away. Tell him I 
haven't seen him all day, and want to have a chat with 
him. Tell him just that, Hilda. Remember.'* She 
squeezed her cousin's hand with a tight, nervous clutch; 
her cheeks were flushed and her breath came quickly. 

Hilda, afire with excitement, sped on winged feet. 
Her hopes had not been false, then; love was supreme 
and all-conquering after all. Rosamond would spurn 
Monty's money-bags, and take Peter's poorness and 
dearness and fineness, because she loved Peter. To be 
sure, she had not spumed the money-bags so promptly 
or decisively as might have been expected, but that was 
because — becaus e Well, this was no time for think- 

ing; dear Peter must be hurried to his joy. 

Lane spied her as, changing her swift pace with an 
effort to a more decorous one, she emerged upon the 
open space where most of the picnickers still sat, and 
came forward to meet her. 

*' What's the news from the starry skies, Niece?'* he 
asked. **Your eyes are full of meteroids.** 

*'0 Nunky, come! Come quickly!" breathed Hilda. 
** Rosamond's waiting for you, in the grove. She sent 
me for you, — said she wanted to talk with you." 

*'But she went there with Webb. I saw her." 

**Yes, and he asked her to marry him, — ^I overheard, 
I couldn't help it. But she wouldn't answer him; she 
wants to marry you. Go and ask her,— quick, Nunky ! — 
and shell tell you so in a minute." 

Lane's dark face flushed quickly, and he took an im- 
petuous step in the direction indicated by Hilda. But 
a second thought stayed him, and he looked at her ques- 
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tioningly. *'You say she wouldn't answer him,'* he 
repeated. "She didn't say not" 

**N-no, — ^but she didn't say yes either. She sent him 
away with the dog.** 

**Did she say she'd wait for himt" 

Hilda hesitated. ''Well, yes, she did, Nunky,*' she 
admitted reluctantly. 

Lane's eyes grew sombre again. ** There is an element 
about this affair, Niece," he remarked, ''that I could 
easily dispense with." 

"Oh, don't waste time fussing, Nunky !" urged Hilda. 
"She's waiting for you, she only wants to make yoil 
happy. And — ^Uncle — ^I don't want to go back in the 
canoe; I'd rather go in the big boat with the others, 
really and truly." 

Peter laughed, and patted her hand affectionately. 
"You're a dear little goose," he said. "When I ask Sf 
lady to go on a jaunt with me, I insist on that lady's 
returning with me, willy-nilly. And there'll be more 
nilly than willy in the interview before me, I can tell 
you that without being a wizard. In your orisons, 
nymph, kindly request that I survive it." He walked 
away toward the appointed place, slowly and without 
any sign of eagerness. 

Determined not to play the part of eavesdropper 
again, Hilda went to the other end of the island, and 
settled herself against a boulder for what she expected 
to be a long, solitary afternoon. She mused upon what 
was going forward in the grove; dismissing Peter's mis- 
givings as fanciful, she pictured the two lovers hand 
in hand, gazing on each other with ecstasy; and from 
that charming scene she moved on to the wedding, won- 
dering whether she would be asked to be a bridesmaid, 
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and whether Bosamond would insist on her wearing 
pink, — in which, she thought regretfully, she looked like 
a squash pie. 

Prom these pleasant reflections she was suddenly re- 
called by a sharp whistle blast, the signal for the assem- 
bly ; and running to the beach, she found Eosamond and 
Montgomery Webb in the center of a noisy, merry group. 
Monty, flushed and jubilant, was in the act of beginning 
a speech. 

*'I don't suppose any of you can guess why I blew 
that whistle!" he said. *' Eosamond thought I might 
have waited a while, but I say that when a man annexes 
a peach like her, he wants everybody to know it — ^what? 
So I blew it to get you all together, to tell you that she 
and I have made a go of it, and to invite you all to the 
wedding!" 

There was a chorus of exclamations and cheers, and 
somebody shouted, ** Speech from the bride! Speech 
from the bri-ide!" until everybody took it up. Then 
Eosamond, pushed forward by her fianc6, stood facing 
them with lifted chin and challenging eyes, hard and 
bright and brittle like a china shepherdess; and said 
vivaciously, ** Since Monty's determined to tell you, I 
might as well admit that it's true. I wanted to wait 
awhile and surprise you, but I suppose you wouldn't 
have been much surprised anyway, because you must 
have seen how things were going. I hope all you girls 
will help me choose my trousseau, and all the men help 
Monty bury his bachelorhood; and I hope some day 
you'll all be as — ^as happy as I am." She stopped sud- 
denly; and everybody clapped and cheered again. 

As the group broke up, Hilda and Peter moved by 
tacit consent to their cimoe. Peter was very grave and 
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silent ; Hilda was silent, too, but seething with anger and 
crushed with intolerable disappointment. They left the 
noisy party behind them, and paddled out among the 
lengthening shadows on the quiet water. After a long 
pause Peter spoke. 

**Well, Niece,'* he said, "the heavenly match-factory 
has opened to business again." 

"O Peter, I think it's shamefvl!** Hilda burst forth. 
**What does it meant She loves you, and she's going 
to marry him. I thought being in love was marrying. '* 

"Not always, little Niece; there's more than one way 
to skin a cat. And some cats, — even nice smooth little 
kittens, — ^never get skun; they just skin other people.'* 

"I won't liave you skun, NunkyI" cried Hilda 
fiercely. "I want you to have everything you want." 

"Well, in this case, I assisted in the skinning. I felt 
the little velvet paws exploring very, very delicately 
into my upholstery, and I thought it better to remove 
my own skin forcibly, at once, than to save it now and 
have it shredded off piecemeal in the future. In other 
words, I found she was prepared to marry me if I could 
guarantee her plenty of money, and so I didn't ask her. 
But — ^I'm free to admit the raw state hurts just the 
same. " 

Hilda leaned forward, and laid her hand protectingly 
on his. "O my poor uncle!" she said, with tears in 
her eyes and voice. "It hurts me, too, horribly. I did 
so want you to be happy." 

"You're a dear little comforter," said he, clasping the 
slim fingers. "It's better this way, I suppose. Some 
day I'll be glad. Only just now it's like trying to re- 
joice over the good a licking is going to do you, while 
you're wriggling under the dipper/^ 
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Hilda was silent for a space. The boat slipped 
smoothly and quietly over the small waves, the long sun- 
set light fell more and more slantingly across them; 
and little by little her anger gave way to an illimitable 
depression. Another illusion was gone, another hope 
betrayed. What was there left to lean on? 

At last she straightened up so suddenly that the canoe 
rocked with her movement, and pressed her hands firmly 
together. 

''Sally's way!'* she said aloud. 

Peter emerged from his own dreary abstraction suf- 
ficiently to steady the lurching craft. ''What way is 
itr' he inquired. "It's a good way for us to die young, 
whatever it is.'* 

"No,'* said Hilda, "it's the only way to live. 111 go 
Sally's way, Nunky. No love for me." 
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IV 



STRAIGHT AND NARROW 

THE resolve that Hilda formed on that day of faith 
betrayed and ideals wrecked held firm long after 
the first ache of disillusionment had passed. All that 
she had seen in Bar Harbor was touched with the same 
taint; the big, bright, restless houses, the social rival- 
ries, the **good'^ marriages, her aunt's ambitions, — 
Rosamond had shaken them all when she fell from her 
pedestal of trust. Only *' Sally's way," — self-expres- 
sion through work, — seemed real and solid enough now 
for the foundation of her house of life. Social success, 
religion, and love barred as vocations, ambition alone re- 
mained; and all her fires of youth and energy and eager- 
ness began to bum now in the one fiame. 

It was not until she was of age, however, that she was 
able to shape her plan into definiteness. She had often 
tried, tentatively, to set her music before her family as 
her real career, but had been met either with indignant 
prohibitions or with that kindly contempt which is far 
more trying to leaping young ambition. One of the 
Vincent girls work for her living t — ^not to be thought of ! 
And little Hilda on the concert stage, with people pay- 
ing real money to come and hear her singf — ^what a joke ! 
Let her be contented with her highly successful debut, 
and her really passable looks, and the European tour on 
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wMch her family had taken her (and would take her 
again, if she were good) , and her brilliant visits to Bos- 
ton and New York and Washington. What more could 
a girl desire? So she held her peace and conformed to 
parental authority; but the flame burned brighter day 
by day, and on the day of her majority she took off the 
lid of the furnace for all to see. 

It happened that that year Thanksgiving and her 
birthday coincided, and the family party was at the 
Vincentf house. They were all assembled when, — ^a little 
flushed with anticipatory battle-light, — ^Hilda entered 
the dining-room. The Vails were all there except Rosa- 
mond, who, firmly entrenched now on Commonwealth 
Avenue, had small leisure for Beaconsfield festivities. 
Uncle Tom and Aunt Ida Pennington were there, plump, 
pudgy and cheerful. Uncle Dana Vincent, with his bald 
head and rosy face and stock of ancient anecdotes, was 
there, an object of pleasantly fearful interest, because 
it was rumored that he always fortified himself for these 
family gatherings by a cocktail at the Club, — a canard 
which you may believe or not as you wish, but it is in- 
dubitable that he was always chewing a clove when he 
arrived. Cousin Susie Holcomb was there, ageless and 
indestructible like the Sphinx, in a black satin gown that 
she had worn to Mrs. Vincent's wedding; and Cousin 
Lucy, dripping little jet drops from every terminal 
point. And Patty, the ever-reliable, had so far pro- 
ceeded along her chosen route as to contribute to the 
family circle a dark and mild young fianc6 named Al- 
bert, who was there, too. It was an opportunity made to 
Hilda's hand. 

Pennington took his place beside Hilda, designated by 
one of the little turkey place-cards which she had pre- 
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pared as a last sacrifice to domesticity, and they entered 
into confidential relations at once. 

''You're looking great, Higgles,'' said he. "You're 
a pippin, pippiner every day. You're a grown-up old 
lady now, aren't you?" 

*' Twenty-one to-day," affirmed Hilda. ''Thank you 
awfully for the candy, Penny dear; you're so sweet 
never to forget my birthday. But it was sinful of you 
to send such a big box ; are you going to come out clear 
this quarter?" 

Pennington's brow clouded. He had grown into a 
good-looking youth, in a snub-nosed, engaging way; and 
just now, a junior at Williams, he was the typical well- 
off undergraduate, dashing in raiment, shaky in classical 
lore, and haphazard as to finances. He shook his head 
gloomily. "Can't do it," he said. "I thought when I 
got the September wad I was a made man; but there 
were a lot of dead ones left over from last year (tailors 
and flowers and all that), and they knocked the stuffing 
out of it rjght off. And the old man doesn't seem to 
understand that yoU can't get educated for nothing. 
He's sore now; and when he gets my next accounts he'll 
bite the buttons off my vest." 

"Well," said Hilda, "you know I don't approve of 
your methods. Penny; but blood's thicker than morals, 
and I'm going to help you out. How much do you 
need?" 

"Oh, I say I" remonstrated Pennington, "I can't 
graft on you. I'm still too proud to beg. And you 
couldn't dig up vast sums like what I need anyway; you 
don't have any coin but your allowance, do you J" 

**I'm going to now," said Hilda. "This day I come 
forward as the Lost Heir, and claim my title and e&- 
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tates. Do you know what's going to happen, Penny! 
I'm going to make one last polite request, before all the 
family in congress assembled, to go to Boston and study; 
and if they say no again, I'm going to draw out the 
money Grandmother Pennington left me, and go any- 
way.*' 

*'Gee!" exclaimed Pennington. "Going to put up 
your dukes to the whole crowd like that? Eight here 
at this orgy!" 

**I am," said Hilda. "I've tried coaxing, and I've 
tried arguing; now I'm just going to tell them. I'm 
not of any use here, and they know it; and I've got my 
music that ought to be my career, and I'm not doing a 
thing with it. It isn't right; it isn't sense. And 111 
have to have it out with all of them some time, so I 
might as well do it now and have it over." 

"By gosh I" said Pennington, with solemn rapture. 
"I'm glad I came." 

Influenced perhaps by a telepathic offshoot from this 
conversation. Aunt Ida turned from her pleasant prat- 
tle of cooks and clergymen, and sent a beaming smile 
at her niece-in-law. It was always she who bridged all 
gaps and introduced all amiable new subjects, partly 
from a genuine kindness of heart, and partly because 
she greatly preferred conversation to thought. "And so 
our little Hilda is twenty-one to-day I" she said in her 
fat, kindly voice. "Just think of it! It doesn't seem 
more than a year since she was coming to our house to 
play with Fido and ask Katy for gingerbread men. ' ' 

"Huh, huh!" chuckled Uncle Tom genially. "Little 
shaver in short socks and bare legs!" 

Cousin Lucy bridled, with a tinkling of jet dangles; 
it seemed to her highly indelicate to speak of Hilda's 
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legs, now that Hilda's skirts were long and she presum- 
ably was no more the possessor of such appendages. 
**I'm surprised at you, Tom/' she murmured, pursing 
her lips. 

*' Surprised, eh? Ha, ha I'* Uncle Tom's chuckle ex- 
panded into a laugh. "Not as surprised as you were 
that time the minister called, and Hilda scratched your 
knees and said, 'Ticklee, ticklee on the knee ; if you laugh 
you don't love me!' Ha, ha! * That's what Uncle Tom 
does, ' says the little tyke. You were surprised that time, 
and BO was the parson!" 

Everybody laughed (with the mild enjoyment evoked 
by a family joke, mellowed by many re-tellings), ex- 
cept Cousin Lucy, who blushed indignantly, and Cousin 
Susie, who looked very severe; and Aunt Ida, fearing 
that the sisters might be offended and an awkward pause 
might ensue, stepped into the breach again. 

**Well, dear, how do you feel now that you're grown 
up!" she asked. 

Pennington murmured, "Go to it!" and Hilda rose to 
the opportunity. * * I feel, ' ' she said, in a clear voice with 
a scarcely perceptible tremor, "that I've come to the 
time of real things. I feel that I must stop fooling. Aunt 
Ida, and get to work." 

"To work!" repeated Aunt Ida. "Why, what in the 
world do you want to dot" 

"I want to go to Boston, and study music," said 
Hilda. "And I want to begin right straight away." 

This pronouncement sent a decided stir around the 
table. Hilda's mother looked plaintive, her father stem ; 
Cousin Lucy shocked; Aunt Sophie speculative; Sally 
admiring; Uncle Dana bland but sceptical. Patty and 
Albert exchanged a glance of complacent superiority. 
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But what's the point in that, dear child?" returned 
Aunt Ida, the reliable Interlocutor. * 'You're studying 
music here, and I'm sure you've got a lovely grand 
piano to practice on." 

**Yes, Ida, ask her about that," said Mr. Vincent, in 
an aggrieved tone. '*I spared no expense to get her a 
Steinway baby grand, and give her piano lessons with 
Drake and vocal lessons with Miss Terhune; she has 
had every advantage Beaconsfield could afford. She 
hasn't time for any more music, even if there were any 
more here." 

''That's just it," said Hilda. ''My days are filled 
with fooling froift morning to night; I don't have time 
for even as much music as I might make here, let alone 
ever making any better. And I want to do something, I 
want to amount to something. Would you have me bury 
my one talent in a napkin?" 

The Scriptural citation was tactful, and had a mol- 
lifying effect on the disapproving aunts and cousins. 

"No, my child, certainly not," said Cousin Susie in 
her majestic manner. "We have the highest authority 
(as authorities go), for the wrongfulness of such a 
course. But there is no such authority for young girls 
going to great cities and taking music lessons." 

"Bosh!" said the forthright Sally, who was now a 
graduate student in economics at Radcliffe, and knew 
her own mind better than ever. "There isn't anything 
in the Bible about their practising scales at home 
on their father's Steinway baby grand, either, is 
there?" 

"Be quiet, Sally; you're rude, as usual," said Mrs. 
Vail, contemplating Hilda with narrowed eyes. Long 
habit had inured her to her younger daughter's incur- 
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able social shortcomings; but for her niece, in whom she 
had always discerned unusual possibilities, her ambitions 
were high. **0f course, Carrie," she remarked to her 
sister, **if she were to go to Boston and spend the win- 
ter with Cousin Sarah Appleton, it might not be at all 
a bad thing.'* 

*'But,'* said Mrs. Vincent, on the verge of tears, *'she 
doesn't want to go to Cousin Sarah Appleton's, or to 
anybody's. She wants to live all by herself, in a studio- 
building or some such dreadful place, just as if she 
were a man. Such a shocking ideal'* 

The consternation evoked by this statement was so 
great that jaws stopped moving, and fixed eyes of 
startled horror centered on the renegade. Even Pen- 
nington exclaimed, **Whew!'* and added, sotto voce, 
"That is going some. You never told me you were go- 
ing to hand 'em a wallop like that. Higgles." 

* ' But it 's the only thing I can do I " exclaimed Hilda 
urgently, to the table at large. "I can't go into Cousin 
Sarah's house, or anybody's house, and practise all day 
long; they'd throw me out. And I can't room with an- 
other girl, and have her begin doing scales the instant 
I stop ; it would drive both of us to drink. A musician 
Jias to live alone; it's absolutely the only thing to be 
done, for his sake and the community's." 

Uncle Dana Vincent, uprooted from his preoccupa- 
tion with turkey and cranberry, looked at her with in- 
dulgent severity. "All poppycock," he remarked. 
"All stuff and nonsense. Pretty girl like you ought to 
be busy getting herself a husband. I remember when 
Miss Lydia James, who was the toast of her day, was 
told that, with her beauty, she could have a great career 
on the stage. *A woman's stage,' she said, 'is her home^ 
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and her best role that of a succeissful hostess and house- 
keeper.' " 

Patty and Albert smUed complacently at each other, 
and Pennington basely applauded, **Hear, hear! — ^Now 
weVe got good old Lydia on the boards, *' he added 
sacrilegiously to Hilda, "we ought to have a few more 
side-splitters about her before we go on with the forum." 

** Quite right, Dana," approved Cousin Lucy. "Miss 
Lydia James was a noble woman, a model to the young 
girls of to-day, I'm sure. But the expression she used 
was, I believe, * A woman's sphere is her home, and her 
career that of a homemaker.' " 

"Pardon me," said Cousin Susie, with magisterial 
authority, "you are both wrong. It was, *A woman's 
realm is her home, and her role is to rule.' " 

"No, no, you're off the track there, Susie," expostu- 
lated Uncle Dana. "It was the way I said it, — ^^ stage is 
home, role is housekeeper.' " 

"I am perfectly sure, I am positively certain,*' twit- 
tered Cousin Lucy excitably, "it was * sphere is home, 
career is homemaker'; IVe heard it a hundred times." 

"Pardon me. Realm. Role. Rule," said Cousin 
Susie inflexibly. 

"Hurray! the Sloosies are on the war-path!" mur- 
mured Pennington to Hilda. "Encourage 'em a little, 
and you'll get by in the scuflBe. What '11 you give me to 
say I think it was, *A woman's roll is to keep her hus- 
band from getting a bun't" 

But Hilda was beyond cousinly banter now. **They 
won't understand!" she said, with a quiver in her 
voice, * ' and it 's everything to me. I 've got to go. " She 
leaned forward a little, and spoke again, very earnestly, 
to the whole group. ^^It isn't that I don't appreciate 
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my home, it isn't that I don't know everybody's too 
good to me here. But don't you see, I'm a woman now ; 
I must live my life, and amount to something. You all 
had to live your own lives; you couldn't go on dancing 
forever. One has to grow.'* 

Her earnest, unconscious sweetness softened the se- 
verity of the faces around the table. She had always 
been the best-beloved of the family youth, and now, 
setting forth on the adventure of womanhood, she had 
for them all a new and potent appeal. But no amount 
of tenderness could alter the adamantine convictions 
which were their common heritage. 

**We didn't want to go on dancing, dear child," said 
Aunt Ida, — a statement which no one who appraised her 
avoirdupois would controvert, — ^''but that doesn't mean 
that we wanted to leave our homes and go out into the 
world. We all stayed in our own place, and did our 
growing there.'' 

"You said it, Aunt Ida,'.' murmured the ribald Pen- 
nington. *' Grew a pound a week. 111 bet. " 

* ' Of course ! ' ' said Mr. Vincent triumphantly. * * They 
stayed in their homes, as women should, and did their 
duty. And if you had the instincts I should expect of 
you, that's where you^d want to stay." 

"But what is there for me" to do at home?" asked 
Hilda. "I arrange the flowers, but Patty could do it 
just as well ; and I water the plants, and Hannah would 
do it better. That isn't life. I can't go on to old age 
just puttering at useless usefulness in a home that 
doesn't need me.'' 

"Then go into a home of your own, — ^huh, huh!" 
chortled Uncle Tom. "Pick out a nice young man, — 
jroaVe got enough to choose fromi— and run la^ house. 
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and make nice mayonnaise dressing for his salad, and 
I'll guarantee you'll have enough to do." 

'*Yes, Tom; that's quite right," corroborated Mrs. 
Vincent. ''Look at Patty; she's going to start her own 
life in the natural, sensible way." 

Patty and Albert smiled at each other, insufferably. 

**But I don't want to make nice mayonnaise for a 
nice young man I" said Hilda, with some heat. **If I 
can make a successful career for a nice young woman, 
that's all I ask. You see you're all willing, — ^Father 
and Mother and all, — ^to have me live a life of my own 
in some man's house; why shouldn't you be willing to let 
me live in a home of my own mtJiout any man?" 

** Because the principle is entirely different," said 
Mrs. Vincent. ''If you went into a new home because 
you were married, why you'd be a married woman; but 
if you went the way you are now, you'd be just a girl, 
you wouldn't have any new cards with your new name 
on them, or anything. It's not nice/* 

"Oh, come, Hilda," said Sally impatiently, **youll 
never get anywhere this way. Put it to them 
straight." 

"Very well, I will," said Hilda. Her color mounted, 
and her eyes grew bright as stars; she clasped her hands 
together on the edge of the table. "Are you all willing 
I should go to Boston and study, or are you not?" 

The chorus of dissent, varjdng only in tone and em- 
phasis, rose unanimously in a heartfelt **Nol** 

"Then," said Hilda, her breath coming quickly and 
her hands clasped very tight, "I'm sorry; I'm awfully 
sorry. But — ^I've got to go. I'm of age, and I must do 
what I know to be right. I shall take my Pennington 
money and go anyway. And so that's settled." 
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There was a startled gasp, and a moment of horrified 
silence. Then Uncle Dana Vincent, voicing the stunned 
conviction of the rest of the elders, puifed, "Well — 
well ! Young women have certainly changed since Miss 
Lydia James's day!'' 

"t)ne in the bull's-eye, Unde Dana," corroborated 
Pennington. 

§2 

A week's time saw Hilda, followed by unabated pro- 
tests, established in Boston and embarked on her new 
venture. It had required all her resolution to persevere, 
for it was always her instinctive desire to be compliant 
and amenable; but the knowledge that she was distress- 
ing her family in their conventions rather than in their 
affections fortified her, and she was borne along by a 
firm determination to succeed and show them that she 
was right. Sally found her a tiny studio apartment in 
the neighborhood of the Conservatory, and, unaided, she 
set about consummating her declaration of independ- 
ence. 

Now the life of work and self-exprearion began with 
a rush. She believed in her talent through a passionate 
desire to believe;, she miist succeed, to convince herself, 
her family, and the world that she could; and no sac- 
rifice was excessive that could further that success. 
Everything now was to be subordinated to music. No 
more frivolities, no more luxuries; plain living, long 
sleeping, deep breathing, and work, work, work were 
to be the rule of her life. She enrolled in classes at the 
Conservatory, and began private voice lessons with Sig- 
ner Amati, its leading light ; she bought a season ticket 
to the Symphony concerts, rented a piano, dropped all 
her old friends on the Back Bay, and even rdinquished 
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the high, tight collars then in vogue, in which her slim 
neck looked so trim and modish. At first, indeed, beauty 
itself was to be eliminated from her life, along with all 
frivolities. She would have nothing in the studio but 
the bare necessities of furniture and the big piano, noth- 
ing in the tiny bedroom but the cot and dressing-table 
and chair, nothing on her person but severe, conven- 
tual raiment suited to a working-woman. But this was 
a deprivation not to be endured by her warm, beauty- 
loving nature ; and at the end of the week she veiled the 
long bare window-frames and arid expanses of buff wall 
with soft-colored hangings and prints, piled a deep couch 
with cushions, drew a big chair and a little tea-table 
near the fire-place, and clad herself in straight, soft 
frocks, with open, rolling collars, which suited her even 
more charmingly than the fashionable raiment she had 
discarded. 

For three years Hilda had studied the voice in Bea- 
consfield with Miss Terhune, who had been on the con- 
cert stage and certainly knew what was what ; and had 
gazed at colored charts of her larynx and her pharynx 
and her soft palate, and been instructed in the subtlest 
etiquette of the epiglottis, until you might have sup- 
posed her to be ready for anything. But now she found 
herself relegated to the status of a beginner again. Sig- 
ner Amati, her new teacher, was Roman bom, and of 
the simple Italian school of singers whose sole idea of 
singing is to sing. He did not know the names of the 
soft palate or the epiglottis in English, or perhaps even 
in Italian ; in his day he had trained the Vatican choir, 
and the beloved Queen Margherita herself, by the sim- 
ple formula, *^Canii!'* He did not want Hilda to say 
^'Oo" in a head-tone and then ^'Ee'' in a chest-tone an 
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octave lower, as Miss Terhnne had earnestly desired her 
to do twelve times daily. 

"What ees our beezaness of 'ead-tones or feet-tones T' 
he demanded. "Our beezaness, eet ees to seeng. Seeng, 
signorina!'* 

So Hilda stored away in her mind's locker-room all 
Miss Terhnne 's complicated lore, and set to work to 
acquire Signor Amati's brand of bel canto. This con- 
sisted wholly of breath-control, flexibility, and that dra- 
matic fervor and abandon which are so innate in the 
Italian, and so alien to the Anglo-Saxon. For a voice 
naturally well placed, as hers was, it was not a harm- 
ful method, and not a helpful one either. It freed her 
from the fetters of self-conscious tone-production, but 
led her quite away from her natural bent into the frills 
and fireworks of Italian operatic singing. And, although 
she threw all her natural loyalty and enthusiasm into 
her adherence to her new teacher, she sometimes won- 
dered what his less instinctively musical pupils got from 
it, for his interest was plainly in voices already made, 
not in the long and patient process of building. 

Indeed, the fact that he took a lively interest in teach- 
ing Hilda was due, though she did not at first suspect 
it, more to her personality than to her promise as a 
singer. Hers was a golden voice, full of quality and 
charm, and admirably fitted to song work of the highest 
type, but without extraordinary range or extraordinary 
power, — a voice to catch at the heart-strings, but not to 
dominate an amphitheatre. But Amati's warm Boman 
sensibilities were very responsive to feminine attrac- 
tions, and Hilda's sun-kissed loveliness reminded him 
of the Italian maidens of his youth; and she had picked 
up a little Italian in her travels (having the musician's 
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ear for languages), which charmed him utterly. He 
expended much care and emotion upon her training. 

''Eet ees great peety, — gran* peccato, — ^that you can- 
not seeng 'igh C," he would lament, shaking his bald 
head. "You are ianta bella, tanta carina, — eef you 
could seenga the Mad Scene of Lucia, you maka the 
people crazy; they yell, they go off-a the 'ead. You 
seeng-a so sweet, so sweet, but like leetle deecky-bird; I 
want-a you make noise like beeg eagle." Yet even with 
this 'beetle deecky-bird" voice she often enraptured him 
to a startling degree. When she had sung well, he would 
catch her hands and kiss them, his large, kind, elderly 
face beaming, his eyes rolling in platonic ecstasy. '*0h ! 
Cara! Carina!** he would cry. "You seeng-a like one 
angel! like t'ous^nd angel!" 

All the science that she had divorced from her vocal 
music she now crowded into her study of harmony, for 
melodies kept lilting through her brain, and she wanted 
to build them on a basis of theoretic correctness. She 
worked indefatigably, singing her exuberance, playing 
her energy, and concentrating all her powers of per- 
sistence on her study of theory; and the days flew by. 

§3 

She had meant to live in solitude, keeping no link with 
her past associates but Sally (who was herself too busy 
and absorbed to be a distraction), and forming no new 
ties. But this was impossible to a girl of Hilda's warmly 
human temperament, who drew friendship as honey 
draws flies. The girls in her classes, and in the studio 
building where she lived, made constant friendly ad- 
vances, which she could not rebuff; and whether she 
would or no, it was impossible to escape the nearness of 
Peter Lane. 
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Her attitude toward this old friend, — ^who was now 
a rising literary light, and a valued adjunct to the oldest 
and holiest of Boston publishing shrines, — ^was one which 
she would have found it difficult to define. The seven 
years' difference in their ages had evaporated with the 
passage of time ; so had the old avuncular relationship ; 
nowadays (his early fancy for Rosamond long since ex- 
tinct), he was deeply and candidly in love with her, and 
lost no opportunity of mentioning the fact. She took 
pleasure in his distinction of person and of intellect, 
in his indefinable, unfailing charm, and in that whimsi- 
cal quality of his mind which was something akin to 
hers. But no man, however delightful or dear, had any 
place in her scheme of life now, and her cold, virginal 
mood of consecration to work found something oppres- 
sive in the strongly possessive love with which his pres- 
ence surrounded her. They were often together, but 
while their meetings always began in pleasure, they 
nearly always ended in irritation. Sometimes he seemed 
very near and necessary to her, and sometimes she al- 
most hated him. 

On a day toward the end of the winter he came to 
the studio door through a blizzard of howling wind and 
driving snow, and clamored, with stamping of snow- 
laden feet and pounding of chilled hands, for admit- 
taxiee. Hilda was lonely and restless, oppressed by the 
storm, which prevented her from going home for the 
week-end, and unable to settle down to work or read- 
ing; and she welcomed him with a warmth that might 
have promised, for one afternoon at least, unbroken 
peace and contentment 

**0 Nunky, how nice! I couldn't go home, and 
IVe been feeling so frustrated, — ^like when youVe 
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sat down in a chair that isn't there. I'm so glad 
you came!" 

''Blest be the blast that blew me!'* Peter beamed 
joyfully as he kicked off his overshoes. **I had a psychic 
hunch that you'd be glad to see the Old Nick himself in 
such weather, which led me to hope that you could toler- 
ate even me. I thought I was Peary, getting here; the 
cars have stopped, and I had to fight the raging elements 
on mine own pins." 

* 'You're an angel to come, and 111 do you such 
homage as angels deserve. I'll light lustral fires under 
the tea-kettle, and open some of Mother's heavenly mar- 
malade. You sit enthroned, and 111 be your attendant 
cherub." She drew the big chair cosily up to the blaz- 
ing fire, and began a cheerful bustle of tea-time activi- 
ties. "Here's bread for you to toast; and there's but- 
ter, too, and half a glimpse of cream. I gave away all 
these luxuries to Rita and Grace, but when I found I 
was snowbound I forethoughtfully took them back 
again," 

"Gee, isn't this bliss I" said Peter, settling himself 
with a sigh of rapture. "You are matchless, Niece; 
you are the Celestial Caterer. I never dreamed I was 
coming to such a banquet. Yet why not? Why, in this 
Paradise of a Peerless Paragon, should I not find Ely- 
sian Eatsf I ask you, why?'* And, brandishing a piece 
of bread on the toasting-fork, he began to sing, — ^flat- 
ting a good deal: 

"TTfco is HUviaf What is sJie-ee, 
That none of her worth can ut4erf 
She is the Tetrarch o-o-of the Te-ea, 
She brings qn toQst and byruiter-""^^ 
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Look out ! You 're scorching it ! " interrupted Hilda. 

You can't sing and toast at the same time, Arctic An- 
gel; you might as well recognize that." 

* ' Practical, too, ' ' commented Peter admiringly. ' ' The 
Exemplar of all Excellences. You're quite right. Non- 
pareil Niece, when I sing I have to give my whole mind to 
it. But I can quote Scripture about you without turning 
a hair ,-^' He asked for crackers, and she gave him toast; 
she brought forth butter in a lordly dish.' — Thunder, 
I've burned another slice! It's because you are so in- 
spiring, you make me overdo it. The Prince of Toast- 
ers himself would scorch a sinner now and then, with 
you for boss." 

Hilda seated herself behind the tea-table. ''Isn't 
this cozy, Nunky, making tea here by the fire?" she said, 
busy with the pretty flowery cups. ''Queer about the 
storm; awhile ago it made the place desolate, and yet 
now that we're so comfy it makes it all the comfier. 
Shall I put in two lumps of sugar!" 

"Two lumps of anthracite coal, if you like. I'm so 
happy I don't care what you put in; I couldn't rise 
any higher if you made it nitro-glycerine. There's 
a moral, of course, in what you say about the storm." 

"I don't see it. Here's your tea, and here's the mar- 
malade." 

"You surprise me. Niece. A lady of your perspica- 
city must observe (what modesty prevents my pointing 
out), whose society it is that makes the difference. And 
if you'd only listen to advice, offered you a million times 
by the wellest-wisher you have " 

"Now, Nunky," interrupted Hilda impatiently, "for 
heaven's sake, don't offer it again. It's so trite, I could 
say it in my sleep." 
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*'The truth is always trite, Niece; — ^and when you 
admit, with your own beautiful facial orifice, that you 
were dismal before I came and cheerful after, it's so 
obvious that it approaches a platitude. And this ad- 
vice of mine, if followed, would insure you forever 
from '* 

''Peter," said Hilda, frowning, "either you change 
the subject, or I get the poker." Somehow this subtile 
metaphor for the discouragement of his advances had 
come to be accepted between them, and the poker always 
figured once or twice in each of their interviews. 

"I change it," said Peter hastily. *'Par be it from 
me to rub the bloom off this moment by having my nut 
bashed in. How's the Muse of Music getting on!" 

**Like a green bay tree. The signore's very encour- 
aging; he thinks my range is really growing, and he's 
going to give me the Jewel Song next." 

"Oh, don't let him!" exclaimed Peter urgently. 
"That sky-rocket stuff doesn't suit you one little bit. 
I wish he wouldn't fill you up with Italian flummery. 
Your voice is perfect when you hitch it to the low, lyric 
things that belong to you ; but his one idea is to get you 
to graze the moon, and that's not your job." Oddly 
enough, Peter, though wholly without music-making ca- 
pacity himself, had as a part of his critical faculty an 
acute and sensitive appreciation of it in others. 

Hilda frowned again ; she had pinned her whole faith 
to Signer Amati and his doctrine. "I really think, 
Peter, that a teacher of thirty years' experience, and an 
international reputation, is quite as well fitted to judge 
his pupils' capacities as a literary expert. I don't care 
if he wants me to jump clear over the moon, like the 
cow; I'll try it if he says so." 
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'*But you're doing an injustice to the rest of the 
world, as well as to yourself. You used to give me the 
blissfullest moments of my life, singing Brahms and 
Franz, and now you abjure them like the plague. '^ 

*^Lieder don't go with bel canto. If you want Ger- 
man singing, go and stand outside No. 17 when that huge 
blonde is practising; she roars *Er i$t Gekommen' like 
a bull of Bashan.'' 

*'I don't want you to roar like a bull of Bashan, or 
even like a purple cow. But I don't want you to squeak 
like an inebriated Italian chicken, either." 

Hilda put down her cup. *'My dear uncle, nobody 
will gag and bind you to make you listen. You're free 
to leave these premises at once, without being tortured 
by a single squeak. And I think you'd better, too; I'm 
tired of this continual squabbling." 

Peter, too, put down his cup, nearly dropping it in 
his alarm. *'0h. Niece!" he pleaded. "You wouldn't 
fire me out of Paradise like a bolt out of the blue, would 
you? I've only just got here; give me time to get 
used to the idea of going. You have an angel's 
face; can it be that all your goodness is only cuticle- 
deep!" 

"But you're so exasperating, Uncle. You bother me 
all the time, and we never have any peace." 

"Forgive me. Niece. It's only my rough, untutored 
tongue; truly, my heart is pure. You know I'd never 
smile again if you sent me away without singing to me. 
I'd rather hear fifty-seven varieties of 'OA/ quel gioiat' 
than nothing at all. ' ' 

Mollified, Hilda gave him her swift, charming smile. 
"Of course I'll sing to you, Nunky dear, if you wish it. 
Ill sing anything you like, if you'll promise to avoid 
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the subjects that enrage me. You command, and 111 
obey.'' 

**You are a halcyon niece; you are a thousand Oys- 
ters, with a pearl in every one," said Peter, deeply 
touched. "Sing what you will. Only don't sing me 
Brahms' *Wiegenlied', unless you want me to expire of 
sheer rapture on the premises." 

Hilda moved to the piano, whose dark bulk gleamed 
in the firelight, and, touching the keys softly, slid, under 
breath,, into the smooth-swinging cadence, — 'Outen 
Abend, guV Nachtl* As she sang, the music laid its 
inevitable spell upon her; annoyances were forgotten, 
and she was aware of no pain in the world, except the 
nameless pain of the artist, aspiring yearningly toward 
some high, unattainable goal. Her voice warmed the 
lovely melody as the firelight warmed her burnished 
hair, touching it with gold. The twilight hour became 
enchanted, vibrant with unheard harmonies athrob with 
tender dreams. 

Peter, leaning back in the shadows of the deep chair, 
gave himself up to the delicious ache of love, of longing, 
and of music. He always loved Hilda to the point of 
pain, delighted in her too to the point of pain; and 
now, warm and kind, singing all her sweetness, she tore 
the very soul out of him. He watched her, as she strayed 
from one beloved melody to another, through a mist of 
tears; and at last, when she had sung "Loch Lomond," 
he could bear it no longer. 

"Hilda," he said huskily, "you're so heavenly lovely, 
you must have a heart in you somewhere. Can you sing 
like that about lovers parting, and not feel one single 
quiver for the lover here beside you, who'd give you 
his heart for a footstool!" 
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Hilda dropped her hands discordantly on the keys. 
**Now, Peter,'' she said, **must we go back to that 
again ! We were so peaceful ; why do you have to spoil 
it!'' 

**But we might be so happy, Hilda. Why do you 
have to spoil it?" 

** You know the rules, Peter. No sentiment, no poker; 
but when the poker enters, music and peace and all the 
other nice things go out. I wish you'd learn to hold 
your tongue on forbidden subjects," 

"But you're so confounded sweet, Hilda; a man 
wouldn't be human if " 

Hilda rose, and closed the piano. **That settles it," 
she said. **I've told you a hundred times that that kind 
of thing has no place here. If you can't confine your- 
self to the topics that are allowed, you can't converse at 
all. It's time for you to go home, anyway; you'll be 
late to dinner if you stay any longer." 

Peter looked disconsolate. "I don't want any din- 
ner." 

"You 11 have a change of heart when seven o'clock 
comes, with nothing to eat in sight." 

**0h, no, not I. I'm so fed with heavenly ichor that 

III never be hungry again, — or I wouldn't if you 

No, don't get the poker! I'm not going to." 

"In any case, you must be moving; it's ten minutes 
of six, and you know this shop shuts up at six 
sharp." 

Peter moved disconsolately from the warm hearth to 
the cold vestibule, and began to struggle into his over- 
shoes, sodden now with melted snow. As he laboriously 
clasped the second one, a sudden thought struck him, 
and he turned to Hilda. 
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'*What about your own dinner? You can't possibly 
go out/^ 

**0h, 111 sponge on Rita and Grace," said Hilda 
lightly. * ' They have some peanut butter and crackers. ' * 

*' Peanut butter and crackers. I thought likely. If 
it's the last deed of my life, I'm going out to get you 
some food." 

'^If you do, it tvUl be your last deed. I shall manage 
perfectly; and you know very well that if you braved 
the elements to get me nourishment you 'd count on my 
tender heart for an invitation to share it." 

''I see I might as well count on a slab of Portland 
cement. But allow me to point out that I've invited you 
a hundred and eight times to dine with me, and you've 
never returned the compliment once. I'm too polished 
to give it a name, but coarser people would call it stingi- 
ness." 

''I thought you didn't believe in social barter t" 

"I don't, but there are amenities." 

**So there are; and going home when it's suggested to 
you is one of them. Here's your muffler." 

Peter put it on with a sigh, and opened the outer 
door; but suddenly closed it again, and turned back to 
HUda. 

** Niece," he said soberly, *'why won't you let me go 
and get you some dinner?" 

"I've already told you, Uncle. If you fetched me 
food in all this storm, I should be bound by the laws of 
humanity to give you some of it, and I'm not going to 
establish any precedent of that kind." 

"I think you're quite right, on general principles. 
But I really think you'd be just as well off sharing a 
bite with an old uncle and family friend as you will 
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be prowling around the premises alone. There's a bird 
out there in the hall this minute whose looks I don't 
like.'' 

*'My dear Peter, what has that to do with me! Tt 
isn't the convenaruiea that keep me from inviting you 
to dinner; it's simply that I don't want to give you any 
more occasion for getting sentimental. The bird in the 
hall, whatever his plumage may be, hasn't anything 
whatever to do with me." 

* ' He has not ; 1 11 see him out before I go, or spend the 
night on the linoleum. But I never I leave you alone 
at this time of day without a 'quasm'; and now, with a 
blizzard on, and all kinds of people likdy to take shelter 
in the building, I hate it worse than ever. Hilda, this is 
no way for you to live." 

'^Oh, bosh! Sally does it, and so do Rita and Grace, 
and loads of others." 

*' That's different. Sally is a prickly pear, and Rita 
and Grace are frozen-faces. But you, Hilda, — a beauti* 
ful, adorable woman like you, — you've no business to 
stay all alone." 

^'You're as bad as the Sloosies, Peter," said Hilda 
indignantly. '^ What difference does it make what I look 
like, or even whether I'm a woman or not! I'm here 
as a musician, learning my life work ; the kind of person 
I am, the way I live, has nothing to do with the case." 
**You reason like a fried egg^ Niece!" retorted 
Peter, with heat. ''Would you say a butterfly could 
live the life of a ground-hog, just because it was nobody 
else's business whether she was a ground-hog or not!" 
* * If you 're going to begin that kind of thing, — strength 
of men and delicacy of women, — " said Hilda, her eyes 
beginning to flash, ''this conversation is over. I won't 
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listen to Sloosy-talk from you or anyone else. I thought 
you had a little sense. That's all I ask of you.'* 

**And I thought you had a little reasonableness, and 
a little ability to see the broad side of a bam door,'* said 
Peter, also losing his temper. **If you have no regard 
for your own well-being, you might at least have some 
consideration for your friends. I suppose you don't care 
a penny whether I spend all night worrying about you 
or not.'* 

**I certainly don't; if you choose to part with your 
senses and your sleep over what's no affair of yours, 
Fm sure it's no affair of mine either," said Hilda, crim- 
son-cheeked. * ' Good-night. ' * 

" Good-night !'' said Peter savagely; and banged the 
door behind him. 

It was always like this. You might have thought 
they had in their past, instead of six years of affection- 
ate friendship, a long-inherited blood-feud, or a con- 
genital antipathy. It seemed rather a pity, but, as HUda 
told herself, if people wUl be exasperating there is noth- 
ing to do but get exasperated. 

§4 

In spite of Hilda's firm and lofty tone, she was very 
subject, — shamefully subject, — ^to feminine fears and 
nervousness, especially as bed-time came on. On nights 
like those of the blizzard, when the woodwork creaked, 
and the wind made strange, fearsome rustlings in the 
hangings, she could hardly bring herself to put out the 
light and cross her little bedroom in the dark; and when 
she came in late from a concert, she looked under the 
couch and the bed to see if they harbored concealed 
burglars, — ^wondering all the time what she should do if 
she found one. She told herself, with scorn, that she 
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was more like a worsted-working young lady of Cran- 
ford than an intelligent modem woman learning a pro- 
fession; but that did not prevent her from shivering if 
a mouse made the contents of the wood-basket rattle. 

But she was both too proud and too busy to yield to 
these formless fears (inherited, as she told herself, from 
generations of women trained to timidity as a fine art) ; 
she had companionship near at hand whenever she chose 
to summon it ; and after a second storm had housed her 
for two days in February, Peter did a bad day's work 
for himself by introducing Hippolyta. 

This admirable animal (who deserves a whole chap- 
ter to herself, and should have one if all the reading 
public appreciated dogs at their true worth), came un- 
ostentatiously by the hand of a messenger-boy, in a 
great covered basket. Hilda, expecting fruit or flowers, 
unfastened the lid with a face of disapproval, and out 
leaped a beautiful little Boston terrier, bearing on her 
collar a card which read, ^^TJiis is Hippolyta, Queen of 
the Amazons. She comes, not as a duenna or mentor, 
hut as a humhle, worshipful hanger-on. Just like yours 
unconditionally, P. C. 1."; and while Hilda was con- 
sidering whether she should accept or reject this dona- 
tion, the donation itself leaped up and kissed her on 
the chin, and settled the matter. 

Hippolyta was, in person and character, the ne plus 
ultra of Boston-terrierish beauty. She had a slim- 
haunched, alert little body of brown velvet, a broad 
white plastron, an eager white face with brown cheeks, 
and great brown eyes like a baby seal's. To the mar- 
vellous capacity for devotion common to all dogdom she 
added a warm maternal instinct, which had been 
thwarted by the machinations of man; and Hilda be- 
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eame all her potential puppies and her human child at 
once: She trotted behind Hilda's every step ; lay at her 
feet during practise hours, observing with anxious eyes 
the inexplicable tnanoeuvers of voice development; cud- 
dled in her lap when she read, endeavoring, with a fur- 
tively solicitous little red tongue, to supplement with a 
rational form of ablution the ridiculous rites of the 
tub; and curled watchfully at the foot of the bed all 
night. Moreover, she had a strong vein of drollery, a 
whimsical fashion of wrinkling her nose and flipping her 
paWy which hardly ever failed to seduce Hilda into a 
frolic when such diversion seemed wise to the little 
guardian. Her courtesy and urbanity were unfailing, 
and her morals beyond reproach. The only flaws in her 
conduct were that she snored when sleeping profoundly, 

and fhat she was rather a pig about sweets. 

• ••••• 

So the winter wore on,— ^high ambition, moments of 
exaltation, corresponding moments of depression, ^md 
an unremitting round of work, work, work. The student 
allowed herself little pleasure : the girl neighbors, with 
their insistent chumminess, got on her nerves; when 
warm, pleasant impulses of friendliness urged her to- 
ward Peter, she was always alarmed and driven back 
upon herself by his responsive ardor ; and sometimes she 
thought that there was no reliable companionship in the 
world but Hippolyta's. She grew very tired, and often 
very lonely. But ambition and pride stood dose at 
either hand, keeping her resolution firm and her head 
high; and no one suspected her inner waverings. 
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SPRING pushed the stubbom Winter dowly from hUp 
throne (fighting, alter the good New England fash* 
ion, every inch of the way) ; Summer, like the priest of 
Nemiy slew Spring in turn; and Hilda was still at her 
post, tending the vestal fire of her music with unabated 
devotion. But in secret moments of candor she had to 
admit that the flame did not bum with quite its former 
ardor. She was tired, she had worked too hard and 
taken too little recreation; her life of solitude, in spite 
of Hippolyta's cheerful little presence, depressed her; 
and her family's unwearied nagging, while it only con* 
firmed her resolution, wore away her peace of mind. 
And, — most harrassing of her ^difficulties, — she was be* 
ginning to doubt whether Signor Amati's method was 
accomplishing for her voice what she had expected of 
it. She had given it her devoted adherence for six 
months, and seemed, to her secret self, no farther on 
with it than at the beginning. But this last anxiety she 
would not glance at except in moments of extreme weari- 
ness, and even then would fling resolutely aside. She 
had cast in her faith and fortune with her preceptor, 
and would stand or fall by his rule. 

Her uneasiness of mind, though unacknowledged, had 
a definite effect on her dealings with her fellowmen. 

117 
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She flung herself more and more zealously into her work 
to crush her doubts of its value, and isolated herself 
more and more determinedly from every influence which 
might interfere with it. Rita and Grace and the other 
girl students, with their chatter and their interruptions 
of practise hours, were less and less encouraged to be 
sociable; the advances of frivolous friends of earlier, 
da3rs, whom she still encountered now and then, were re- 
pulsed with more severity than ever; Sally obeyed her 
own interpretation of the Golden Eule, and left her 
cousin alone ; and Peter, though nothing could discour- 
age his dauntless devotion, found it increasingly difiScult 
to maintain his old footing of friendly intimacy in the 
reigning atmosphere of cloistered concentration. 

Indeed, it was Peter more than anyone else who paid 
the price of Hilda's weariness and unspoken anxieties. 
Once there had been a frank, understanding friendship 
between them, when neither had any secrets from the 
other, and there were no locks on the coffers of confi- 
dence. But now Hilda could not speak of her doubts 
of her work, or of the loneliness of her life, for fear 
of laying herself open to I-told-you-so's; Peter could not 
speak of his love, which mastered him more and more, 
without an insistence that angered her ; and barriers fell 
between them, and quarrels and estrangements became 
frequent. They could no longer be friends, it seemed, 
and yet could by no means be lovers; and Hilda was 
guarded and def encdve, and Peter persistent, and peace 
of mind a stranger to them both. 

One radiant morning in June, when a heated encoun- 
ter had alienated them for a fortnight, Lane knocked at 
the studio door while Hilda and Hippolyta were still 
breakfasting. Hilda, admitting him, was greeted by a 
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bunch of violets (always his favorite gift to her), and a 
countenance of such determined amiability that she had 
to smile in spite of herself ; and Hippolyta, ddighted at 
the conjunction of her two most intimate friends, began 
to jump and wriggle for joy. He came forward into 
the room in a breezy way, which was intended, as he 
explained, to personify the spirit of June. 

''This is absolutely the most flawless day ever 
hatched, '^ he said, '^and I am here, Niece, on a slum- 
ming expedition. I have come to take you and my god- 
daughter Hippolyta out of the fetid city on a fresh-air 
outing.** 

''That's impossible,** said Hilda. "I*ve got to work 
like a trooper to-day; I have an aria to learn for to- 
morrow's lesson, and a fugue to finish for Mr. Mason.** 

''A fig for your fugues, and an egg for your arias I 
You need a vacation more than you need anything else. 
You're overworking; there are circles around your eyes 
big enough to turn a touring-car in." 

Hilda stiffened. ''I'm not; I'm doing only what is 
good for me» and enjoying it. 1 11 stick to my last, thank 
you.** 

"Well, if you*re not overworked, I am,** said Peter, 
with an access of diplomacy. "I've been slaving two 
hours extra every day this week so as to get to-day off, 
and then doing night shifts on a short story, and I feel 
like— like a pass4 tomato on a popular sidewalk. If I 
don't move soon, 111 disintegrate." 

"My dear uncle, then by all means move! You know 
how, don*t you?'* 

"Not alone. Niece. If you wont go with me, there is 
nothing before me but dissolution on the spot. Or 
no,**— with an apparent afterthought, — ^"111 go back 
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and finish my story ; I can get it done by midnight, and 
that will be something accomplished before I pass on. ' ' 

This was more to the purpose ; Hilda began to relent. 
'*What an absurd idea, Nunky! — ^when you're tired out 
now! You'll certainly take a holiday to-day, if you 
have a grain of sense." 

'*Not without you, Niece; that's a straight tip from 
the Medes and Persians. You go, I go; you stay, this 
grand piano shall fly from its firm base as soon as I." 

Well— but the last time— you know what hap- 
pened " 

''The last time was the last time; this time is this 
time; can't you differentiate, and let bygones be by- 
gones t And this empyrean day — and me standing here 
a-tiptoe like Botticelli's Spring — ^Niece, are you a whited 
sepulchre with nothing in you but dead men's bones, 
that you can resist such an appeal!" 

''Well, perhaps ... I could get up early in the morn- 
ing to finish the fugue, and Signor Amati might let me 
postpone my lesson till Friday • • • and in that 

case " 

Ye-ea!" cried Peter, waving his arms triumphantly. 

I knew you had it in you! Hippolyta, my godchild, 
give me your paw. We're a pair of lucky dogs to be as- 
sociated with this angel of mercy. O Nonpareil Niece, 
wJiat a day we'll have! Come, let's be off a-Juning, by 
the next train." 

"But the breakfast dishes, — and the lunch, — and my 
country clothes to put on " 

"No cause for delay. Forget the dishes; I've 
'wrastled' the lunch; you go and hop into your duds 
while I lasso the roaring lion, and presto! we are off 
('the captain shouted, as he staggered down the 
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Btair') I'* And Peter, incoherent with jubilation, leaped 
to the vestibule, produced and brandished a rucksack 
knobby with parcels, and seized Hippoljrta's leash, with 
which he proceeded to coerce that ecstatic animal into a 
joyful dance. 

Hilda, catching the infection of his spirits, sped into 
the little bedroom and began a breathless toilet, listen- 
ing meanwhile to Peter improvising, — oflf the key as 
usual: 

^^Harky hark, tJie lark (fhat's me) at "heaven's gate sing.^. 

And Hilda stirs her stumps, 
And happy Hippy hops and springs, 
And avast the dole fid dumps t'* 

And so strong was the spur of the radiant day and 
her two companions' enthusiasm that in five minutes she 
was ready at the door, Norfolk suit of brown tweed, 
saucy brown hat, heavy boots and all, — and they were 
off. 

They made the best of speed to the North Station, 
caught a train without dday, and got out at the Pells 
in a merry scramble, each trying to reach the roadway 
first The morning was all that Peter had claimed for 
it, — gloriously dear, cool without chill, sun-bright with- 
out oppressiveness, new-washed with summer dew. 
They had not tramped five minutes along the green- 
shaded road before Hilda's pale cheeks were flushed 
with pleasure, Hippolyta was frisking madly, and Lane 
was one long, animated strip of rapture. Distress and 
discord seemed to have no place in such a world ; they 
were like happy children of the Golden Age, before Pan- 
dora developed her unfortunate interest in padlocks. 
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** Isn't this Paradise sipped through a straw T" asked 
Peter, as they swung along. *'I feel a hundred and eight 
years younger already ; and you look like Maid Marian, 
Niece, and Hippy, you look like an inebriated squirrel: 
What a thing it is to avaunt dull care, and vaunt your 
happiness! Was I right, or was I wrong, in claiming 
that the one predestined, foreordained use of to-day was 
to spend it in the country?'* 

*'0 Uncle, you were as right as righteousness!" said 
Hilda, giving a little skip. *'0h, I'm so glad I came! 
I wonder why I didn't want to comet I wonder why I 
don't come oftenerf " 

''Sheer female stubbornness. Niece, — ^no lack of ex- 
cellent advice from a disinterested adviser. If you were 

as well-advised as you are well advised But no, I 

won't finish a masterpiece of subtilty like that for noth- 
ing; I can easily get ten cents a word for it." 

''Not from me; I wouldn't give you ten cents a thou- 
sand for such words. I can buy a whole dictionary of 
better ones for a dollar, — ^juicy ones like metempsycho- 
sis and arteriosclerosis, that give you something for your 
money. ' ' 

"Well, if your mind is so low and sordid that you 
care only for quantity, I will be dumb in your presence. 
I have more discrimination than to cast pearls before 
oysters. ' ' 

"Cast what you like; you can't damage me on a day 
like this." And, from sheer happiness, Hilda began to 
sing, — ^at first little lilting cadences, then a tender, ap- 
pealing melody that seemed as much a part of her as her 
golden voice. 

"By jingo, that's a good ditty!" exclcomed Peter, 
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^'I did; at least, I sang it. It's been rambling around 
the comers of my head for several days, and this glor- 
ious morning fetched it out. ' ' 

** Write some words to it, and publish it. It's a peach 
of a lay." 

"Oh, do you really think so, NunkyT You write the 
words then ; and I '11 make your old age comfortable with 
half the royalties." 

** Collaboration T Good stuiBf ! Sing it some more, and 
let me get on to its curves." And, as they tramped 
along side by side, he began murmuring words and 
phrases, fitting them to each other and to the haunting 
melody. *'June, and a morning sky, — June, and the 
voice of a brook . . . No, that won't go, — straight steal 
from Henley. . . . Spring, imth a tureath of green . . . 
No, take it away ; as our office-boy subtly says, even the 
mattress has felt the spring. There's got to be some- 
thing about you in it, and something about me. TouiJi, 
and the eyes of a girl, — Youth, and the heart that 
yearns " 

Hilda stood still, frowning. "Now, if you're going 
to begin on hearts and yearns, it's all over. Why do 
you always want to spoil all our good times with mawk- 
ishnessT" 

"But it has to have that kind of words. Niece. Why 
do you always want to drag in the poker f You know 
very well you were mushy with sentiment when you 
made that music; why can't you dig up just a little 
now, and be sociable? " 

"My dear Peter, I tell you for the thousandth time 
that I will have nothing, — absolutely nothing, — ^to do 
with you if you talk sentiment. I came out here with 
you for a rest and a fresh-air day, which goodness knows 
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we both need; but if you're going to drip syrup along 
the roady I'm going home. You may take your choice, 
— sense-talk and my society, or silly-talk and soli- 
tude.'' 

*'My choice is made, Marble Heart," said Peter with 
a melancholy sigh. ''Steam tractors shall not drag an- 
other tender word from my lips. It will be useless for 
you to beg. I'll race you to yon sturdy oak to change 
the subject." 

Hilda began to run as the words left his lips, and they 
sped together along the smooth road, Hippolyta leap- 
ing rapturously about their feet and trying to trip 
them up. When they drew up at the oak tree they were 
laughing and breathless, Hilda rather short on hairpins, 
Peter's packages protruding dangerously from the 
mouth of the rucksack, and Hippolyta 's tail ready to 
break from its moorings with the violence of its joyful 
agitations. Now they were exuberantly gay; the dan- 
ger-clouds were banished, and they were jolly children 
again. They scampered, paused for breath, and scam- 
pered again; they climbed unnecessary fences just for 
the fun of the exertion; they made innumerable bad 
jokes (at least Hilda's and Peter's were bad; Hippo- 
lyta 's, consisting of jumps, yelps, and unexpected ca- 
resses, were excellent) , and laughed consumedly at them. 
By the time they had arrived at the top of the hill 
which was their goal, they were tired out, half starved, 
and drunk with merriment. 

Luncheon was an hilarious affair. Peter had shopped 
i:iot wisely, but too well, and his bundles disgorged 
cheese, sardines, tongue, jam, bread and pickles enough 
for a small orphanage. He had forgotten butter, and 
for table implements there was a choice between one 
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pocket-knife and twenty fingers. But he had remem- 
bered cojffee, and they made a fire and brewed a delec- 
table draught ; and Hilda toasted the sardines by skewer- 
ing them on a stick, and served them, piping hot, be- 
tween sliices of bread with a sliver of pickle on each. 
They ate with unashamed, enjoyable greed; they got 
very sticky and licked their fingers; their manners went 
by the board. 

"Isn*t this beatific! '' said Hilda, stuffing the last of 
a sardine sandwich into her mouth, and refilling the tin 
cups. **Did you ever have such a luscious meal since 
you were bom, Nunkyf '* 

" *The Carpenter said nothing but, "The butter *s 
spread too thick!" * '* grinned Peter, putting a slab of 
cheese on his dry bread. ''I regret to observe that 
you're talking with your mouth full. Niece. The next 
thing, I expect to hear you sing at the table. You 
have fallen low, very low. ' * 

**It's you that dragged me down. You wouldn't set 
up for a pattern of elegance, if you could see yourself ; 
there's jam on your chin." 

**In fact," said Peter, tranquilly polishing his face 
with a piece of wrapping-paper, ''the only one who re- 
tains his or her pristine decorum is Hippy. And why, 
may I askf (I don't want you to answer; I know.) 
It is because she follows the modem rule of efficiency; 
she uses no wasteful circumlocution in her table habits; 
when she wants to eat she eats, and there is no inter- 
mediary between the container and the thing contained. 
With the result that her hands are now as unsullied as 
when she issued from her bower this morning. Whereas 
yours. Niece, — ^words fail me." 
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"They're no dirtier than yours, anyway. Let's take 
the rest of the water and wash up, and then make songs 
appropriate to the day." 

"2%e Oysters and the Carpenter were lunching on the 
hiU/' 

responded Peter obligingly. 

*'They ate and ate and ate and ate, though they had ate 
their fill/' 

continued Hilda, taking her cup for a finger-bowl. 

*'For if we do not finish this, said they, it wiU he — 
garbage,'' 

concluded Peter, following her example of limited ab- 
lution. 
"Very delicate! Let's make another verse." 
"No, not now. My Muse is a single-minded cuss, and 
she's got the other one buzzing around her belfry. Let's 
see what we can do with it, Niece. It ought to have 
three stanzas, first and third on the same melody, and 
the second on another. You get busy on the new 
theme, while I hammer out the words ; this is a wonder- 
ful chance. ' ' 

Hilda, on whom the reaction of the morning's exuber- 
ance was already coming, acquiesced, and they both fell 
into silence. They sat side by side with a boulder for 
a back, and, gazing out over the trees and green fields 
laced with winding roads, yielded themselves up to that 
incalculable creative instinct which so beguiles and sur- 
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prises the possessors of it. A thrush sang in the thicket 
behind them; Hilda now and then hummed softly to 
herself, catching at the fugitive melodies that were al- 
ways singing in her mind's ear, and Peter tried over 
words and phrases under his breath. Hippolyta lay 
curled up at their feet. Everybody was quiet, and pen- 
sively, stilly happy. 

The charmed silence lasted half an hour, and then 
Peter drifted into low-voiced speech which only partly 
broke it. 

''Isn't this sweet,'* he murmured, "working together, 
dreaming together? This is the best of life, Hilda." 

**If life were all like this," said Hilda, answering him 
dreamily, her barriers down for the moment. **If it 
were always June." 

** We could make it so. June could bloom through all 
the year for us, if you would only let it ' ' 

**It's a short month, Nunky, dear." 

"It needn't be, dearest. You and I together, — ^work- 
ing side by side, instead of always pulling in opposite 
directions, — loving each other freely, instead of always 
struggling and holding back, — ^we could make one long 
joy of it. • . . If only you wouldn't build bastions 
around yourself, beloved . . . We're missing the best 
of life, and I love you so that I know I could teach you 
how it's done. Listen, dear, I'm putting us into the 
little song, — 



** Youth, and the hearts that ache, — 
Youth, and the questing eyes, — 
O Love, may the blind young love-god wake 
Ere the rainbow dies!^* 
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He took her slim hand, lying relaxed at her sidci and 
held it to his lips. 

The touch roused Hilda from her softened mood, and 
she straightened up, withdrawing her hand. *'Now, 
Peter,*' she said firmly, ''no poker-talk. That's a pretty 
song, but it doesn't apply in the least to me. My pres- 
ent aim in life is to work, and I can't go chasing senti- 
mental side-issues. I must succeed before I think of 
anything else ; Signor Amati expects it of me, and I ex- 
pect it of myself." 

Hurt and rebuffed by her change of mood, and ex- 
asperated by the mention of the red-rag Amati, Peter, 
too, straightened up. *'If you must succeed, if you 
must subordinate health and happiness and everyone 
around you to this fetish," he said rather bitterly, 
''you might at least go about it logically. Amati 's the 
last person in the world to help you. He's only ham- 
pering you, — ^making you shriek those fuzzy arias in- 
stead of singing in your own God-given way. You're 
wasting your time, as well as your most precious 
gifts." 

"I have already asked you to be kind enough to let 
me be the judge of that. I didn't interfere with your 
way of preparing for your profession, and I don't think 
you're justified in interfering with mine. Signor Amati 
is the best teacher I could wish, and I am absolutely, 
entirely satisfied with him." 

"But he doesn't know beans about your voice," said 
Lane, with heat, and with that high degree of tact com- 
mon to his sex. "And more than that, if you weren't 
oozing with charm he wouldn't spend ten minutes a 
week on you. He thinks that with your beauty and 
magnetism he can cover up your lack of operatic qual- 
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ity, and he doesn't care a cucumber what happens to 
your natural bent.'* 

Hada flushed warmly. "Really, Peter, I shall have 
to ask you to drop this subject. I don't see why you 
can't leave me in peace. It's all I can manage to do 
justice to my work, and when I have to fight my family 
about my way of living, and you about my way of 
studying, it's a little too much. I don't so much blame 
my parents for fussing at me, — ^it's their right, if they 
want to, — ^but I don't see what claim you have to do it.*' 

**I have the same right they have, — ^that I love you. 
I hate to see you thwarting and wasting yourself; it 
makes me sick. And I hate your way of living worse 
than they do; it makes me boil.'* Peter took off his 
glasses, and, forgetting prudence, let himself go. "The 
other day I saw the cigar-stand man making eyes at you, 
and I wanted to wring his dammed neck, and I very 
nearly did. And do you know what kind of reputation 
that blonde woman in your corridor hasT Or what the 
men who know her call the house she lives inf* 

"What has that to do with mef" demanded Hilda, 
with flashing eyes. "If there are fast women and coarse 
men in the world, does that soil mef I go my own 
way and maintain my own standards, and if any man 
applies his low-minded viewpoint to me he is the loser, 
not I.'* 

"Oh, Hilda, don't talk nonsense. You're living in an 
actudl world of men and women, — some of 'em pretty 
rotten ones, — ^not in a denatured paradise of holy spooks. 
You think everything real has ceased to exist, simply 
because you've got your head wrapped up in a cloud. 
I wish you'd come to." 

"And / wish you'd let me manage my own affairs. 
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YouVe done nothing for the last six months but lecture 
me, and I'm getting very tired of it. Hundreds of 
other women live alone, and there's no reason why I 
shouldn't.'* 

*'But I tell you you're not like the others. They're 
ordinary women, nobody cares what they do; but you — 
you're desirable, you're irresistible, no man can see 
you without wanting to take you in his arms. How '* 

*' Peter Lane," interrupted Hilda, flaming, "if you 
say one more word of that kind, I'll never speak to you 
again. What sort of mind have youT Why, you're like 
the men who talk about the blonde woman. Am I noth- 
ing but flesh f Are you so coarse as that?" 

''But men are men, and women are women. You 
can't alter nature. And when a woman is as seductive 
as you, a man can't help wanting to protect her. God 
knows you need it." 

'*God knows I do not. Peter, I've had enough of this. 
No matter how we begin, no matter what a good time 
we're having, you always get back on the same old 
theme, and we always end by quarrelling. It's per- 
fectly useless for us to try to go on." 

It wouldn't be, if you would listen to reason." 
It wouldn't be, if you would try to see any point 
of view but your own. But you won't ; and unless you 11 
promise to drop this subject forever, you'll have to drop 
me; that's all." 

**You know very well it's useless to ask me for such 
a promise. I can't hold my tongue when I see you 
going like this." 

*'Very well, then 111 hold mine. Prom this day on, 
until you learn to leave me alone, we'll stop seeing each 
other." 



it 
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Peter faced her, very white. *' Hilda, — do you mean 
that!'' 

*'I most certainly do, Peter. I'd much rather have 
peace in solitude than constant nagging in company, — 
anybody ^s company.** 

**Very well," said Peter, starting to his feet, *'if 
that 's the way you feel about it, 1 11 be oiBf . I '11 never 
expect reason from a woman again.'' 

*'And I'll never expect reason from a man. Gtood- 
bye, Peter." 

"Good-bye," said Peter savagely; and flung away 
down the hillside without a backward look. 

Hilda watched him down the path with bright, un- 
wavering eyes. She was thoroughly angry, and hard 
with the tension of overwrought nerves ; she had no de- 
sire to call him back, but stood gazing after him until 
the fresh greenery had swallowed him up. Then she 
turned back and surveyed the spot that had been so 
enchanted a little while before. All the beauty, all the 
charm was gone ; there was nothing but a flood of garish 
sunshine on a commonplace slope of ground, the black- 
ened ashes of a fire, a litter of food around a battered 
rucksack, and a sad-eyed little dog gazing distressfully 
on the altered scene. 

*'Well, there has to be an end to all things. Hippy," 
said Hilda; and she rose wearily, and gathered the 
wreckage of the day's cheer into a heap for some chance 
wayfarer to make an end of. 

But of the little song about youth and June there was 
never an end at all ; nor of the bright dreams that had 
danced beside them up the hillside, and now must wan- 
der lost and forlorn. 



VI 



SOLITUDE AND PITFALLS 

THE smnmer had begun rather badly; the autumn 
began rather worse. Hilda had taken no vaca- 
tion, for she was shortly to make her d6but in concert, 
and wanted to work unsparingly during every available 
moment; and, accustomed as she was to seashore air 
and out-of-door life, she was drained by the heat and 
noise of the city to a jaded languor. Moreover, she 
missed Peter sadly. The latest breach between them 
had really been final, and he had taken advantage of 
an offer from a great British-American publishing house, 
and gone to live in London ; and while his presence of 
late had been quite as much of a thorn as a pleasure, 
yet his absence made a great blank. Her family's dis- 
approval pursued her with unwearied nagging, and that 
unadmitted and yet ever more persistent fear that all 
these sacrifices were being offered by way of the wrong 
altar rasped into torment nerves that were already 
fretted by fatigue. But she kept doggedly on, pushing 
herself the harder as her task became the more difficult. 
If her life had been rigorous before, it was ascetic now; 
bath at seven, lonely breakfast finished and cleared away 
by eight, piano practise, voice practise and harmony 
until one, luncheon, practise again until four-thirty, 
walk until six (for physical fitness was too vital to her 

132 
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success to be neglected) , then dinner, an Iiour's reading, 
and practise again until ten. 

Hippolyta, watching with the eyes of an anxious 
mother, afforded the only distraction from the rigors of 
this schedule. When she thought practising had lasted 
long enough, she would come, with large beseeching 
eyes and snub nose wrinkled into an eager dog-smile, to 
paw at Hilda's skirt; and as soon as she had induced 
her mistress to turn away from the piano, she would 
begin those roguish advances, retreats and growlings 
which indicated that she wanted a frolic, and which 
usually intrigued Hilda into yielding. Or, if Hilda 
was seated by the table frowning wearily over a problem' 
in harmony, Hippolyta would watch her chance, leap 
nimbly into her mistress' lap, push away the pencil and 
pad, and settle herself into a little round cannon-ball, as 
solidly compact as if she never meant to move. Or, with 
unfailing doggish tact, on a day of bright sunshine she 
would lure Hilda to the door earlier than the accustomed 
hour, and there cajole her with wrigglings and pleadings 
until Hilda took down the leash and prepared for a walk. 

**Why do you interrupt me, Hippy f" Hilda would 
reproach, even as she allowed herself to be seduced. 
"Don't you know that every minute stolen from my 
labors is a priceless note reft from the waiting world?" 

But Hippoljrta, her end gained, would only answer 
with a sigh and wriggle of rapture. She considered, 
with her admirable singleness of mind, that her respon- 
sibility was to her helpless child alone, and that the 
waiting world might whistle for its music. 

§2 

In addition to the wear and tear of overwork, worry 
and solitude, Hilda was beset nowadays by another 
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anxiety. From the beginning of her independent life 
she had, like every pretty woman living alone, been in- 
convenienced at times by the too insistent admiration of 
men; her fellow students had been hard to discourage, 
the cheap ** mashers'' of the street had been annoying, 
and once she had had to have an elevator attendant in 
her building dismissed for impertinent attentions; but 
she had regarded these annoyances as mere incidents, 
and not allowed herself to be disturbed by them. Now, 
however, one '* incident," which in her first brave 
months she would have forced herself to disregard like 
the others, was fast becoming a daily distress, and even 
a menace. There was a man, a dweller, apparently, in 
her near neighborhood, who seemed to have catalogued 
all the goings and comings of her regular routine, and 
who had nothing to do but attend them. At first she 
met him only casually, and paid no attention to the dis- 
agreeable shock his insistent glance gave her; but from 
day to day she saw him more often, until at last he 
seemed to be always haunting her path. He was of un- 
impeachable correctness as regards attire and bearing, 
but of a vague, unnameable repulsiveness which some- 
how inspired her with dread. He had an unwholesome 
yellowish pallor like that of the habitual user of drugs ; 
his eyes were pale, with deeply discolored whites and 
sparse lashes, and there was about his whole bearing a 
noisome suggestion of corruption which offended all her 
clean and wholesome nature. Yet the fact that he was 
technically a gentleman made it impossible for her to 
protect herself against him ; he did nothing but look at 
her, and that did not put him under the ban of civil or 
social law. She could have dealt with him more easily 
if he had been a drunken rowdy. 
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Day after day, when she went forth for meals or 
exercise, she passed him on the sidewalk, came upon him 
at comers, or found him suddenly at her elbow, over- 
taking her from behind. He walked with a cat-like 
lightness and softness, and seemed to appear out of no- 
where, at moments when she least expected him. One 
day when she stood alone before a window on Boylston 
Street (which always fascinated her because it was full 
of Italy) , looking in at some blue and white Delia Rob- 
bias, and thinking that for the moment she had not only 
the charming window but the whole adjacent sidewalk 
to herself, a voice spoke directly into her ear. 

*' Those are imitations, of course,** it said pleasantly, 
in a low, cultivated tone. **They are made by a man 
named Carpacci, who has a shop in the little Via dei 
Fossi in Florence. But they are quite nice, aren't they f 
That round altar-piece has a look of the authentic 
Luca." 

She turned with a start, and found her evil familiar 
close beside her, — dressed, as usual, with the most ex- 
pensive modishness, with a malacca stick in his 
grey-gloved hand, and his small moustaches meticu- 
lously waxed. As his light, discolored eyes claimed 
hers, she felt a prickle of gooseflesh run all over 
her body, 

*'You: are fond of Italy, I suppose,*' he added in a 
perfectly conventional manner. ** Beauty turns to 
beauty.'' 

That was all; she moved away from him post-haste 
and plunged into a neighboring shop, and he made no 
attempt to follow her. But when she arrived home, half 
an hour later, she was still shivering as if she had had 
a chill. 
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Could it.be that Peter was right, after all, in 8a3riiig 
that she could not safely live alone f 

§3 

Amati had fixed for Hilda's d6but the last day in No- 
vember, just a year after she began to study with him. 
Two other pupils, who, with her, constituted his star 
group, were to be introduced to the public at the same 
time; one was a handsome Western girl, with a magnifi- 
cent physique and a hard, brilliant voice of exceptional 
range ; the other had been discovered by a wealthy pa- 
tron of the arts in Boston's LitUe Italy, a girl without 
any great endowment of beauty or brains, but full of 
vitality and the native operatic instinct of her race, all 
exuberant temperament and flashing white teeth. Of 
the three, Hilda was the most intelligent, the most dis- 
tinguished in appearance, and by far the most highly 
evolved; but she was vastly less fitted than either of 
the others for success in the present venture ; her intelli- 
gence was too subtile for the good Amati 's simple emo- 
tional effects, her beauty was neither as striking as the 
Junoesque Western girl 's nor as effervescent as the gay 
Italian's, and her slim body, though lithe and strong, 
had none of the deep-chested robustness on which, in 
them, Amati had built his structure of range and vol- 
ume. She was well aware of her disadvantage, and 
though she was too generous to be jealous of her associ- 
ates, she looked at them with wistful envy. 

She was to go to her ordeid quite alone. At first she 
had thought to have her family present, but when she 
broached the matter tentativdy she found th^n all too 
absorbed in Patty's approaching marriage to heed the 
suggestion, and realized (with a momentary bitterness), 
that to their vision the passive process of being married 
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loomed far larger and more important than the active 
adventure of beginning a career; and that, after all, 
their unsympathetic presence would have been more of 
a hindrance than a help. Sally would gladly have ^ven 
her support, but she had not one beat of music in her, 
and Hilda, overstrung as she was now, felt that she could 
not bear her cousin's good-natured but uncomprehend- 
ing encouragement. Many of her f ellow-studentcr would 
be there, but they mattered nothing to her. When all 
was said and done, the only person she would have cared 
to have near her was Peter Lane; and Peter was far 
away. 

As the momentous date drew nearer, her nervous ten- 
sion tightened day by day until it was almost unen- 
durable. She could hardly eat or sleep for nervousness, 
and had to exert all her will x)ower to make herself stop 
practising long enough for her daily exercise. She felt 
that she was to be tested once and for all, that her talent 
and her character were both to be definitely gauged by 
this one event, and that if she should fail, there would 
be nothing left in life for her. And at this moment 
of public trial, this crucial ordeal by which all her 
life should stand or fall, she had not one comforting 
or understanding presence near her: she stood mother- 
naked and orphan-alone. 

§4 

The evening of the concert was cold and raw, after a 
bleak, grey day. Hilda's fingers were numb with chill 
and nervousness as she tried to dress, so that more than 
once, — ^keyed to the pitch of desperation, — she thought 
she must give up the attempt and stay at home. When 
at last she had finished, she looked exquisitely lovely, but 
like the ghost of her real self. Her gown of honey-col« 
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ored crepe de chine hung in soft, straight, lustreless 
folds ; her golden-brown hair, which she wore parted and 
twisted in a low knot at the back of her head, was bound 
with a narrow gold fillet for her sole adornment; her 
great eyes, gazing out of a face honey-pale, were unnat- 
urally dark and large. She looked like a slim golden 
statue ; and she felt like the astral body of some person 
whose real self was worlds and worlds away. 

The unreal feeling left her, however, as she sat waiting 
her turn in the ante-room of the concert hall, and all at 
once she was quiveringly, torturingly alive, and agoniz- 
ingly sure that she could never go through with it. 
Every nerve seemed bare, stripped of some merciful 
covering which protected it of wont; the excited laugh- 
ter of the Italian debutante and the jangling of her 
many bracelets, the hard, composed voice of the Western 
girl inquiring about the **hang" of her skirt, made her 
shiver like the rusty sound of a file. Signor Amati 
bustled about, rubbing his soft white hands and chat- 
tering animatedly, with many artless Italian jests; and 
each time that she forced herself to smile wanly in re- 
sponse, she felt that if she had to do it again she must 
scream. 

The Western girl, Josephine Bates, sang first. She 
looked handsomer than ever; her fair hair was elabor- 
ately waved and piled high on her well-shaped head, her 
gown of white satin and sequins was cut very low to 
display a broad expanse of dazzling white flesh ; she had 
indulged in a touch of make-up; and, though at close 
range her appearance had a hint of tawdriness, as she 
stepped upon the stage she seemed to gather all the bril- 
liance of the place into her one glittering person. She 

sang the ''Mon coeur s'ouvr^ 4 *a VQk'' tx9m ''Sftwsou 
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et Delilah," in the high key; and while she indubitably 
said "-4.A, repongs a ma tongdress-er/' and while (as 
Hilda could not help reflecting) , there was in her whole 
being about as much tendresse as in a tin wash-boiler, 
her voice was so high and clear, her production so clean- 
cut and flexible, and her appearance so triumphantly 
conquering, that she fairly beat down adverse criticism. 
She came oflf dated, flushed under the rouge, and abso- 
lutely satisfied with herself; and Hilda looked at her 
with an intensification of the wistful envy she had so 
often felt. 

Hilda came next on the program. By an extraordi- 
nary error of judgment, Amati had decreed that she was 
to sing the ** Jewel Song" from ** Faust," — surged to the 
decision, perhaps, by the fact that both the song and 
the singer were prime favorites with him. There could 
hardly have been a worse choice for Hilda in her pres- 
ent state; at an earlier stage of her preparation, when 
her vitality was high and her interest in the song fresh, 
she could perhaps have made up in exuberance and 
charm what she lacked in vocal equipment ; but she had 
been trained and refined in it until she had gone stale, 
and it had always been a trifle too high for her to sing 
with real enjoyment. Nervous and over-strained, and 
greatly in dread of the flatting which she had observed 
in other nervous singers, she concentrated all her effort 
on keeping true to pitch, and from beginning to end she 
sang with meticulous correctness, but without a trace 
of the spontaneous joy which alone can vitalize the well- 
worn strains. She finished carefully, stood still for a 
moment, as she had been instructed, — ^beautiful, pale and 
frozen, — and then walked slowly off to the sound of mild, 
unimpassioned applause, the applause of courtesy. She 
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did not need either that or the solemn countenance of 
her teacher to tell her that she had failed. 

Now it was the turn of the young Italian, Maria Gi- 
jone. The maestro, whose taste was as ingenuous and 
predicable as Patty's, had chosen for her the "Haban- 
era*' from *' Carmen," and this time he could not have 
chosen better. She wore a ready-made frock of red 
taffeta, which would have been excruciatingly ugly on 
either of the other girls, but which suited her dark- 
skinned, raffish prettiness to perfection. With the be- 
ginning of the accompaniment she went swaggering 
roguishly out on the platform, a red rose between her 
teeth, and a sparkle in her dark eye ; she did not worry 
about flatting or count the beats of a rest, she flung her- 
self into the lilting measures with a devil-may-care aban- 
don which removed from them all their hackneyed hand- 
organ quality and made them throb with life, and in the 
pauses her feet, in ugly red satin slippers, tripped irre- 
sistibly in time with the music. The applause volleyed 
out the instant she had ceased; she was recalled again 
and again, and when she finally ran, laughing and 
breathless, into the ante-room. Signer Amati fairly 
leaped off the floor, crying, ** Carina! Carissima!'* as 
he used to do to Hilda in earlier days. It was singing 
of this sort that made and preserved his reputation. 

There was some piano-and-violin music, each of the 
girls sang again (Hilda somewhat better this time, in 
''Foi cJie sapeti/* the other two repeating their former 
success), and then the concert was over. Hilda con- 
gratulated her co-d6butantes with sincere admiration 
and a heart of lead, and turned to her cab for her soli- 
tary homeward drive. *'Va bene/* her instructor called 
after her. *'You do eet better anodder time, yes, yes I" 
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The morning papers all wrote up the concert, for the 
d6bat of Amati's chosen pupils was an event. The hon- 
ors, of course, went invariably to Maria Cirone, with 
the handsome Josephine a safe second* Most of the 
papers gave Hilda only a polite and perfunctory notice, 
though one of them rather unkindly remarked that she 
would make a better *'La SonnambuW* than **Marguer- 
ite. " But there was one which, after giving her a para- 
graph of very tepid praise, added, **It is a great pity 
that this young singer has chosen to waste her distin- 
guished gifts of mind, person and personality (which 
were discernible even through last night's disguise), on 
coloratura. Better advised, she might have made an 
exceptionally delightful singer of Lieder; and one can 
only regret that she has had no disinterested friend to 
tell her so." By an odd coincidence, this arrow was shot 
by the paper with which Peter Lane had been connected 
when he first came to Boston. Hilda flushed crimson 
through her weary pallor when she read it : but there 
was no anger left in her now. 

§5 

The reaction from the long strain of her preparation 
and the depression of her failure plunged Hilda into a 
lassitude, physical and mental, such as she had never 
experienced before. It seemed too much effort to pick 
up her life and go on, with no visible place to go. She 
had no heart in her work any longer, and yet she could 
not give it up and go home to confess herself beaten. 
And if she did not work, what could she do? and if she 
did not go home, where could she stay? 

She seemed face to face with a blank wall, and had 
no courage to hew a way through it. In the morning she 
rose tired and joyless, dragged through a day that had 
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no mainspring of action and went to bed at night aching 
with a weariness that was more of the mind than the 
body. There is no exhaustion like that of energy ex- 
travagantly misspent, when the spark of enthusiasm that 
can kindle the charred embers to new life is dead. 

There seemed no use in her going to her lessons ; the 
mere sight of Signor Amati made her throat so contract 
with impending tears that it was impossible to sing, and 
she had no energy for practising. As for composing, 
the fount of all creation in her was dead. And yet, with 
all her exhaustion and lassitude, she had never in her 
life been so sentient, so quivering and throbbing with 
emotion. The nerves that overwork had laid bare would 
not be covered again; the tears were always near the 
surface, and the smallest occasion, — the shock of a sud- 
den noise, the sound of other people's music, the gloom 
of a stormy day, and even Hippolyta's tender endear- 
ments, — ^was sufScient to call them forth. She was very 
miserable. She wanted something acutely, horribly; but 
she had no idea what it was. Except only that it was' 
not singing! She often felt that she could never sing 
again. 

Inevitably, Fate seized this time of discouragement 
and overthrow to redouble the annoyances with which 
she was beset from without; or perhaps it is fairer to 
Pate to say that, at this time of collapse, annoyances 
which at another time she might have vanquished" 
loomed appallingly large. Her cacodemon had discov- 
ered her name (perhaps through the little flame of pub- 
licity attending her appearance in concert, perhaps by 
bribing one of the employees of the building where she 
lived) , and had taken to sending her flowers and small 
gifts. As ill luck would have it, the first time he so ad- 
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dressed her he chose violets, the flowers which Peter had 
been wont to send her, and the second time a book of 
verses published by the Boston house with which Peter 
had once been connected ; and each of these gifts she ac- 
cepted from the messenger, and welcomed privately with 
a burst of tender tears, her chilled heart warming and 
softening at the thought that, after all, she had still one 
understanding friend. Then she met the dapper, pale- 
faced man in the street just outside her door, and he took 
off his hat with the distinct hint of a leer in his repellent 
eyes. After that she sent every anon3rmous gift back by 
the boy who brought it ; but the mischief had been done. 
And, irrationally, she felt the ^more unfriended for the 
brief pleasure that Lane's imagined offerings of friend- 
ship had brought her. She had an unreasoning feeling 
that he had deliberately tricked and hurt her; and in 
proportion as her heart had softened toward him, it 
grew harder and more resentful than before. 

Matters went rapidly from bad to worse. Not a day 
went by that she did not see the evil-eyed man. In the 
morning he seemed to stay in seclusion, but if she ven- 
tured forth any time after noon, no matter how warily, 
— ^whether in a cab, or by a back door, or after careful 
reconnoitering, — after a few minutes she was sure to feel 
his basilisk eyes on her, and some horrid compulsion 
which she could not resist forced her to turn and en- 
counter his evil smile. He always spoke to her now; 
and she had an uncanny feeling that he kept a ceaseless 
watch upon her, so that she could never escape that hate- 
ful gaze. She tried taking her walk in the morning, 
cooking her luncheon and dinner herself, and never go- 
ing out after twelve o'clock; but the long hours of cap- 
tivity wore almost unendurably on her fretted nerves; 
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she could not read, or settle to any task, and she had a 
tormenting obsession that he was always hovering just 
outside the door. 

Panic stole upon her; she felt utterly alone, utterly 
helpless. Yet at the thought of going home and admit- 
ting her defeat she still quivered in revolt; and when 
she needed a strong tonic for her waning resolution, she 
repeated to herself Peter's detested words about her un- 
fitness for solitude, and said fiercely to Hippolyta, '^111 
show him! I will!'' 

The crisis came on a chill, bleak afternoon of early 
December. She had spent three miserable days in con- 
finement, unable to concentrate on any occupation, and 
forced by the grey skies to endure the nervous irritant 
of perpetual electric light, or else sit in darkness; and 
by three o'clock she had reached the highest pitch of des- 
peration, and would not have stayed in another hour for 
Beelzebub himself. Jumping up, she bundled herself 
quickly into her long brown ulster and the tawny fox 
furs that blended so warmly with her hair, with a close- 
fitting little brown toque to defy the bitter wind. The 
weather, she thought, would befriend her; she had no- 
ticed that her tormentor's appearances were briefer and 
less frequent when it was cold, and that winter winds 
made him look pinched and sallow. She hurried down 
to the street door, cast a look along the street, and, 
finding the coast clear, set off at a rapid pace. 

However, she had no more than reached Sjrmphony 
Hall and turned down Huntington Avenue, than she 
knew that some one was following her ; and she must per- 
force yield to that fatal fascination and glance over her 
shoulder. It was the tormentor, of course, — ^very cadav- 
erous in the cold, and mufSed to the ears in an expensive 
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far-lined overcoat, but walking f dster than she, and 
rapidly overtaking her. She had again that horrible 
feeling of being powerless to escape from his baleful, 
omniscient eye; it seemed that he must have some dia- 
bolical power of observing or forecasting her movements, 
which made all her efforts useless. She quickened her 
already rapid step, and began desperately to review ex- 
pedients; if she could only reach Copley Square, she 
could go into the Library or a shop, and wait until he 
went away ; or if she could get a cab or a street-car be- 
fore he caught up with her, perhaps she could give him 
the slip. But there was not a cab in sight, the nearest 
car was two blocks away, and he was gaining on her so 
steadily that it was useless to think of reaching a public 
building before he did. She could hear his light, rapid 
step (a little irregular, like the ill-omened step of Ed- 
ward Hyde), just behind her,— closer, — closer, — on her 
heels, — at her elbow. In a sudden panic, fearing she 
knew not what, she began to run. 

Pedestrians were few and scattered on this dreary 
day, but there was a man, — a tall, broad, stalwart man, 
— ^just ahead of her, and he became her goal. His 
strength and bigness looked the most desirable things 
in the world. She tried to call him, — ^**Sir! Sir!** but 
the wind and the city's noises kept her voice from reach- 
ing him; and, speeding to his side, she laid an urgent 
hand on his arm. * * 1 beg your pardon, ' ' she said breath- 
lessly, ''but I must ai^ you to help me. I — ^I am afraid 
of a man.** 

The stranger turned quickly at her voice and touch, 
and showed a handsome, masterful face, with straight, 
rather blunt features and ruddy coloring. His red- 
brown eyes glanced quickly, in evident surprise, over 
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her flashed, frightened beauty, and brightened with ad- 
miration and with protective anger. **You are, eh?'* 
he said briefly. **Show him to me!'' 

A great wave of relief swept over her at the sound of 
his masterful voice. With strength and courage like 
that in the world, there was nothing to fear. She gave 
him a grateful glance, and turned to indicate her pur- 
suer. 

But he was no longer in sight; he had vanished as 
suddenly as he had appeared. She thought she could see 
his well-dressed back disappearing rapidly around a 
comer, but she was not sure even of that. 

''Why, he's gone!" she said. **He must have seen 
that I was going to speak to you. I might have known 
he was a coward." 

''You couldn't tell me where he went, could you?" 
asked the man longingly. " I 'd like to speak with him, 
just for a minute." 

Hilda laughed, a little nervous ripple of excitement 
and relief. "No, I couldn't," she said. "But I thank 
you just the same. I'm not afraid now." 

"I wish you'd let me see you safely home," said he. 

"Oh, indeed that's not necessary," answered Hilda. 
"I shall be perfectly safe. Thank you, very, very 
much." She gave him a little hurried bow, and turned 
away. 

She had lost her appetite for walking, but she made 
her way home, — ^albeit by a devious route, — ^with spirits 
incredibly lightened. Just the presence of so big and 
strong a man in the same city with her seemed to make 
her safer. She re-entered the building without any of 
the haunting uneasiness that had tormented the last 
weeks, let herself into her apartment with something of 
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the old feeling of homecoming, established the shivering 
Hippolyta (who was no Spartan as to weather), on a 
cushion by the fire, and, having made herself cozy in a 
soft house-frock, filled the tea-kettle and lighted the 
lamp with a feeling of real contentment. 

In a few moments there was a knock at the door. She 
hesitated a moment with her hand on the knob, asking 
cautiously, **Who is there?" but on the reassuring an- 
swer, *'Beasley's!'' — the name of the market where, at 
noon, she had ordered her frugal dinner, — she opened 
it readily. So secure she felt, so undoubting of her 
safety, that she stared into the dark hall for fully ten 
incredulous seconds before she could actually realize 
that it waa the yellow-faced man, instead of Beasley's 
boy, who confronted her. He stood in silence while she 
gazed at him unbelievingly, and when her face grew 
white and she gave a little cry, he smiled slowly, as if 
he were turning some rare enjoyment over his tongue 
and wanted to make the most of it. She tried, then, 
with frightened haste, to push the door shut, but his 
foot was in the crack. She strained her eyes into the 
dimly-lit corridor, but there was no one in sight; the 
elevator-shaft was empty, and all the doors were closed. 
All the blood in her body seemed to freeze in an icy wall 
around her heart; she felt bound and shrouded in fear. 
As he watched her, the man's smile slowly broadened. 

**I think,'* he said, in his cultivated, carefully modu- 
lated voice, **you will have to do me the honor of ac- 
cepting a call from me, Miss Vincent. What a charming 
room! Shall we not take seats in it, and talk more at 
our ease?" 

He pushed forward as he spoke, and Hilda shrank 
back h^tQV^ him, wwiUing to contaminate her flesh hj 
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tonching him, and well aware that her strength would 
be insofScient to force him out. ''Hippolyta!'' she 
called sharply. * * Gome here ! ' * 

Hippolyta rose obediently, stretched herself, and came 
forward with her funny, eager little dog-smile wrinkling 
her nose. If Peter had supposed he was providing 
Hilda with a protector as well as a companion, he was 
mistaken ; Hippolyta conceived her function as chaperon 
to be a purely hospitable one, and was always more 
ready to welcome visitors than to repel them. Hilda 
was well aware of this, and it seemed that the man was 
too, for he laughed aloud at the little duenna's pleased 
approach, and carefully closed the door behind him. 

**An excellent watch-dog you have!*' he remarked. 
''Just the kind I like. Of the gentle sex, too, for which 
I confess a predilection. Won't you be seated f There 
is plenty of time, and we have so much to talk about. 
You are exquisitely beautiful in that yellow frock; there 
is a touch of Murillo in your rich coloring, — or is it 
Andrea del Sarto 1 Yes, on the whole I fancy it is An- 
drea. I have brought you a jewel to hang on that so 
lovely neck, for which I hope, before I go, you will 
reward me." 

As he talked he had been pushing forward into the 
studio, and Hilda retreating from his approach, until 
now she was in the far comer behind the big piano, and 
could go no farther. She looked about her desperately ; 
there was nothing in the place even remotely resemb- 
ling a weapon of defence, unless it were the paper-knife 
on the table at the other end of the room. In stories 
about this kind of situation (which she had always re- 
garded as rank melodrama, wholly untrue to life), the 
heroine screamed piercingly at this juncture, and sum- 
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moned aid; but she could command neither voice nor 
breath to scream ; and if she could have done so (she re- 
flectedi with a whimsicality which she felt to be very 
ill-timed), anyone who heard her would have thought 
that she was practicing the ^' Jewel Song''. If worse 
eame to worst, she could back along the wall to the big 
window and jump out ; and she would do it, rather than 
suffer the contamination of his foul touch. But her flesh 
quivered again at the thought of the dreadftil leap, and 
the cold, cold pavement beneath. 

''My dear Miss Vincent," said the man, coming face 
to face with her in the comer, "why this rather absurd 
pose of coyness? You must have been aware for a long 
time that I am the most ardent of your admirers. I 
live only to show you my delight in your beauty. I 
adore your long curves, so young and virginal, your 
beautiful slender limbs, your exquisite neck, slim, slim, 
— ^I must put this jewel upon it — ** His long yellow 
fingers, with the necklace dangling from them, curved 
as if they were throttling someone; and the lust that 
inflamed his discolored eyes suddenly seemed more 
the lust of cruelty than of desire. If ever ma- 
levolent degeneracy stood plain upon a face, it was 
stamped on every vicious line of the evil-eyed 
man's. 

Frozen terror gripped Hilda's mind and body. She 
tried to move backward to the window, and could not 
stir ; she tried (hard enough now) , to scream, and could 
not make a sound. She felt like one of those poor 
wretches in the tales of Poe over which she used to 
shiver pleasurably, — alive and struggling beneath the 
weight of a shroud and a coffin-lid, slowly smothering 
into hideous death. She made one mighty effort, like the 
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heart-breaking straggle of a nightmare, threw her hands 
up in front of her face — 

Crash! There was a great knock at the door, and a 
voice shouting, ''Let me in!" Hilda started, and the 
scream that had been frozen in her throat came forth 
of its own accord; the man started, and the necklace in 
his hand fell to the floor with a little jangle of metal. 
Another loud knock, and then the sound of a heavy 
blow, and another, and another; and then, with a splin- 
tering, stunning shock, the door gave way. Through the 
opening rushed the big man to whom Hilda had spoken 
that afternoon, with the elevator-boy, pale and scared, 
behind him. 

**You damned yellow dog!** the big man was shout- 
ing. **IVe got you, have I! Get up, before I break 
every bone in your dirty body!** 

The last thing Hilda remembered was seeing a big 
hand tearing the fur collar from her tormentor's ex- 
pensive overcoat, and the discolored eyes, that had 
so terrified her, rolling in an abject terror of their 
own. 

§6 

When Hilda came again to a full realization of her 
surroundings, she was aware of a pervading warmth 
and bigness, and a faint scent of very good tobacco ; and 
looking up, she found herself in the arms of the strange 
man, with his face looking down on hers tenderly and 
anxiously, and her head on his broad shoulder. She did 
not feel at all surprised, or even («as she supposed she 
ought), embarrassed; she just felt tired and comfortable 
and at peace. The strain of the last weeks suddenly re- 
laxed ; she was beaten, and knew it ; and nothing in life 
seemed so desirable as to rest, passive, in the shelter of 
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the strength that she felt pulsing through the rough 
cloth beneath her cheek. 

''Peeling better T' asked the man tenderly, as he saw 
her eyes open. ''Poor little girl! You had a bad scare, 
didn't youT'^ 

Hilda shuddered. ''Where is hef she asked, in a 
very faint voice. 

"Don't you worry about Jiim,^^ said the man, with 
sudden grimness. "He won't bother you again. And 
the elevator-boy has cleared out the remains." 

Hilda laughed shakily, and, freeing herself from the 
strong arms that had made her safe, sat up and looked 
about her. She was sitting beside the man on the deep 
sofa; the chairs had been somewhat pushed about, and 
a vase had been upset and lay broken on the floor, but 
otherwise everything was as before. The fire still 
burned brightly, and Hippolyta had returned to her 
seat beside it, whence she regarded them with bright 
inquiring eyes; there was no sign of danger, or of any- 
thing but warmth and cosiness. And all the pervading 
peace seemed an emanation from the strength of the big 
man. There was no security but in the shelter of 
strength, and one might as well recognize it. She was 
too tired, anyway, to fight any more. She had to make 
a strong effort to refrain from laying her head back on 
the broad shoulder again. 

"But how did you happen to come?'* she asked sud- 
denly. "You rushed in just when I thought I was done 
for, like a miracle from heaven.'^ 

"Nothing like that!" said the man, with a big, com- 
forting laugh. "I just came, that's all. I followed you, 
to see that you got home safe, and then I watched the 
door a few minutes to make sure. Presently I saw that 
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snake go in^ but I couldn't knock him down until I 
found out whether or not he had any business here. So 
I waited for the elevator to come down again after it 
took him up, and got enough out of the boy to make me 
feel justified in paying you a call. And so I came." 

'^ Thank heaven for that!" said Hilda, shivering 
again. *'I don't know where I'd be now, if you hadn't." 

The man's fists doubled up as he saw her shiver. 
'*Well, I'm here," he said huskily. "But you don't 
mean to tdl me you live here all alonQ»— a girl like 
yout" 

"Yes; I've been living alone for a year," answered 
Hilda ; and as she said it, her spirit, sick with defeat and 
discouragement, told her it had been the most miserable 
year of her life. 

"Oood Lord! a girl like you!" repeated the man. 
"It's a wonder you're here to tell it* I say, you're not 
going to keep it up, are yout" 

"I don't know," said Hilda. "I don't know what 
I'm going to do. What can I dot" And all at once, 
without warning, a burst of irrepressible tears shook her 
from head to foot. She was so tired, so frightened, so 
dismayed ! She buried her face in the pillow beside her, 
and sobbed convulsively. 

She felt the man's big, warm hand clasp hers, and 
then withdraw itself quickly but reluctantly. "I know 
what you need," he said in his deep, decided voice. 
"You need a bracer. Where can I get hot water t Oh, 
I see." He went to the tea-table, where the kettle, — un- 
disturbed by all this turmoil, — was beginning to send 
up a placid spiral of steam, took a flask from his pocket, 
poured whiskey and water into a cup, added a slice of 
lemon and a lump of sugar, and returned to her with a 
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triumphant look. She watched him through her tears. 
It was a little like having tea with Peter again, she 
thought, — and then dismissed the thought so quickly 
that she forgot ever having had it. It was impossible 
to compare this man with Peter, or even to think of 
Peter (or any one dse), with him near; he was so big, 
so masterful, that he dominated not only the physical 
but the mental atmosphere, and banished every presence 
but his own. She hated the taste of whiskey, but she 
took the pungent brew without protest when he com- 
manded, ' ' Drink this ! ' ' Indeed, so low was she brought 
that she even found a certain pleasure in being dictated 
to. 

''It's nice to be looked after a little," she said, wiping 
her wet, flushed cheeks, and smiling faintly. ''I think 
— my own feet are rather tired of being stood on — all 
alone." 

The man looked at her very hard, with those domi- 
nant bright eyes of his. ''They 're not going to stand 
alone any more," he said. ''We're going to change all 

that, as soon as practicable." 

• ••••• 

When, ten days later, Hilda went home for Christmas 
and for Patty's wedding, she amazed her family by an-^ 
nouncing abruptly that she was not going back. "Not 
for some time, anyway," she said. "I suppose it takes 
a few months to get ready for a wedding, doesn't itt 
And when I do go back, I'll have those new visiting- 
cards Mother used to talk about, — ^inscribed Mrs. Her- 
bert Miles Mortimer." 
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VII 



A DIVAGATION, AND A NEW GOAL 

HILDA began her married life with the sudden re- 
version to the primitive, completely submissive 
female type often observable in highly evolved women 
at this juncture. She did nothing by halves ; she had 
tried independence, and was convinced that she had been 
a failure at it; and in surrendering her freedom and 
her name and her person, — after the thorough-going tra- 
dition for young women entering into matrimony, — she 
went one step farther and surrendered her personality. 
Swept off her feet by her champion's swift and master- 
ful wooing, she had capitulated utterly; she ceased to 
be Hilda when she ceased to be Miss Vincent, and be- 
came nothing in the world but Mrs. Herbert Mortimer. 
In the marriage service, instead of running hastily past 
the *'obey" (as Dr. Benton, who heartily disapproved 
of it himself, would have been quite willing to do), she 
paused and emphasized it: henceforth she would have 
no will but her husband's; he was her lord, she was hiii 
satellite. Sally and Pennington looked on in incredu- 
lous amazement, and even her uncles, staunch up- 
holders of masculine supremacy though they were, 
were forced to admit that they preferred the old 
independent Hilda to this meek-eyed handmaiden. 
Everybody, indeed, looked a little bewildered, ex- 
cept Cousin Lucy Holcomb; who, — ^never having sab- 
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mitted to any man herself, — ^thought her submission 
''beautiful," and quoted the lordly St. Paul in her 

praise. 

They were married in June, and, seen off by the fam- 
ily (Mrs. Vincent tearful but relieved, Mr. Vincent a 
little grudging and jealous, but on the whole satisfied, 
and Patty more complacent than ever on the superior 
vantage-ground of expectant motherhood), sailed away 
for a honeymoon in Europe. It was a summer made for 
honeymoons, — ^blue skies, smooth seas, just enough heat 
to be comfortable, just enough rain to be clean. 
Hilda's bridegroom, stalwart, masterful, and possessive, 
was ardently in love and flagrantly proud of his prize, 
and Hilda, exquisitely lovely in her festal raiment, and 
starry-eyed with wonder over the new world she had 
just entered, was the apotheosis of bridehood. The eyes 
of all fellow-voyagers were on them, always admiringly,- 
often enviously. They travelled where the gay throng 
travels, and with the loose purse-string which so endears 
the traveller to the world. Sometimes, as the weeks 
passed by, Hilda felt a faint pang at her husband's pref- 
erence of Nice to Florence and Dinard to Bheims, and 
their invariable movement to the places of his choice 
rather than hers; but she accepted this as one phase of 
that subordination of the woman's will to the man's 
which, she was convinced, constituted marriage, and en- 
deavored only to subdue her own personality the more 
completely. She followed blithely enough from one 
vortex of amusement to another, bought more clothes to 
keep pace with the gay floating population, danced, and 
played at all the pastimes that took his fancy. And 
when, early in September, he abruptly announced that 
he was "sick of all this poppycock," she cheerfully 
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abandoned her own plans, and packed their trunks for 
home the same day. 

§2 

The beginning of winter found them well established 
in Boston, ready for regular life. Mortimer had en- 
gaged, before their departure, a spacious, glossy apart- 
ment in the newest and costliest apartment-house in the 
Back Bay, and from the day after their return Hilda 
had been busy converting it into a home. It was not the 
Bort of place she would have chosen; the marble en- 
trance-hall, the big, lofty rooms shining with white 
enamel paint, the broad plate-glass windows, were of 
an almost New-Yorkish splendor, and she had wanted an 
old-fashioned brick house with lavender panes, like 
Cousin Sarah Appleton*s; but Herbert made it clear 
that this was only a stepping-stone, and her strong home- 
making instinct rejoiced at having any vent. She 
shopped and planned and arranged, and hung pictures 
and curtains, and started bulbs and window-boxes, in a 
bustle of happy activity: she was busy all day long, 
comfortably tired at night, and too preoccupied to do 
any thinking at aU. 

It was not until Thanksgiving was over that she was 
ready to sit back and look about her. The last wedding- 
present placed, the last book in its shelf, she had left 
the city with her husband to go to the family party in 
Beaconsfield, and it happened that the day on which 
they returned was her birthday. It was still early when 
she arrived at the flat; everything was in apple-pie or- 
der (the two maids being as new and neat as the glossy 
woodwork), and there was nothing for her to do: and as 
she sat before the dressing-table in her pretty yellow 
bedroom, taking off her hat, she fell into one of those 
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stock-taking musings to which a birthday makes one 
prone. 

She was twenty-three years old, — well launched into 
maturity, but still hardly ready to sit back and decay. 
She was married, — ^very happily, of course. She had 
given up her foolish idea of a career; and she was the 
fortunate mistress of a new and beautiful home. And — 
what in the world was she going to do next? 

Before her wedding, she had taken it for granted that 
marriage would be in itself an answer to all the prob- 
lems of daily life. When she was married, she thought, 
she would be a different person ; her life would be com- 
pletely merged in her husband's; the old unrests, the 
old uneasy desires and aspirations, would be laid for- 
ever. All her time and interest would be his; they 
would be reading together, planning together for the 
future, sharing their friendships and their pleasures; 
and she would never be lonely again. During the in- 
cessant movement of the summer's travel, and the bustle 
of settling the house and receiving scores of calls from 
admiring relatives and friends, she had taken it com- 
pletely for granted that her dream of a life engrossed 
in her husband's had come true. But now that the im- 
mediate claims were all met, the responsibilities of bride- 
hood discharged, and life ready to begin, she was aware 
of an odd, surprising feeling of blankness. 

Take to-day, for instance; what was she going to do 
with to-day f 

It had not taken her long to find out that Herbert 
did not desire that passionate sympathy in all his affairs 
with which she was brimming. He held that clothes, 
society and the home were her concern, and business his, 
and desired the line of cleavage to be distinct. So there 
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was that avenue, which she had expected to be the broad- 
est and most inviting, permanently closed at the start. 
Music she had abandoned, partly because she had only 
lately recovered from her surfeit of a year ago, and 
partly because Herbert had no liking for it. Social life 
had not yet become a bond, since he did not seem par- 
ticularly drawn to her old friends, and she had met very 
few of his. She might go shopping, but she was sick of 
shops. She might make calls, but that seemed hardly 
a sufficient occupation to be the chief business of a 
healthy woman of twenty-three. She might go walking 
with Hippolyta, but to take a walk alone with one's 
pre-matrimonial dog did not seem much like her pre- 
vious idea of conjugal bliss. 

And there seemed, suddenly, to be a great many days 
in a week. 

While she still sat there in a brown study, the trim 
parlor-maid came to announce that Miss Vail had called ; 
and, with a hasty pat to the soft locks which her hat 
had disarranged, Hilda jumped up and hurried into the 
bright reception-room, — ^as pleased with the interruption 
to her thoughts as with the visitor. 

*' Sally, you old dear!'' she cried, running to her 
cousin with hands outstretched. **I believe you remem- 
bered that it was my birthday!*' 

Sally returned the embrace with a warm hug, which 
burst startlingly from under her unemotional exterior. 
She worked in a Settlement in Boston nowadays, and 
had grown more business-like and less sentimental than 
ever; but she had a deep, unspoken tenderness for 
Hilda, which occasionally astonished its recipient. She 
had been walking fast in the cold air, and the brightness 
of her grey eyes, whose whites showed blue under the 
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dark lashes, and the clear color of her cheeks, and the 
springy vigor of her body in its severe grey suit, struck 
Hilda with warm admiration. ** Sally's so much better- 
looking than I am!'* she thought. **I wonder why she 
doesn't marry?'* For she was still in the phase which 
regards marriage as the be-all and the end-all of a 
woman's existence. 

**Well, it did pop into my mind that you must be 
twenty-three about now," said Sally, **and I had a Karl 
Marx book for you, so I thought I'd run over and bring 
it. How are you, Hilda? Seems to me you're looking 
a bit fagged." 

"Oh, I'm fresh as a daisy, thank you," said Hilda 
quickly. "It's dear of you to bring me the book. 
You're looking awfully fit, Sally; you're stunning in 
that little black turban. I do wish you'd be decent to 
men; you could be married in no time." 

"Oh, bosh!" returned Sally energetically. "That's 
the drivel all brides talk; — ^as if there were any advan- 
tage in handcuffing yourself to a man. I want to do my 
walking on my own legs, thank you, and belong to my- 
self while I'm doing it. How did the barbecue go off? 
Your house again this year, wasn't it?" 

"Yes, and we missed you and Penny like everything. 
Just think, not one of your family there but your father 
and mother ! But Patty brought Albert junior, and of 
course he was the chief excitement." 

"I suppose Patty's smugger than ever now she's got 
a baby," remarked Sally. 

"Well, she is pretty well pleased with herself," ad- 
mitted Hilda. "And I don't blame her; it's an achieve- 
ment, you know, Sally, to bring a perfectly good new 
person into the world," 
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Pooh I it would be more of an achievement for Patty 
not to. She can't any more help obeying the laws of 
nature than a Jersey cow can. But I've no doubt she 
thinks it 's cleverer for her to produce a baby than for you 
to produce a song.^' 

*'Yes, she does," said Hilda reflectively. "And so it 
is; humanity's more important than music." 

'Tor heaven's sake, don't go off on that line! Any- 
body can reproduce, and the more ignorant they are the 
better they do it; you ought to see the women in our 
neighborhood. But not one in a thousand can create; 
so the child of the brain must be a thousand times more 
valuable than the child of the body." 

'*It isn't," insisted Hilda, who was determined nowa- 
days to lean to the procreative rather than the creative 
side. *'And the world doesn't regard it so. When I 
wrote a song that Schreiber thought good enough to 
publish, I could hardly get anybody in the family to lis- 
ten to it ; but if the baby wrinkles up his nose, everybody 
is running like fire-engine horses to see it." 

' ' That 's because having children is all the rest of 'em 
are equal to, and everybody is most interested in what 
comes into his own experience. But that reminds me, — 
speaking of children, — ^when are you coming over to 
sing at the Settlement? You haven't forgotten, have 
you? You said you'd begin as soon as you were settled, 
and you're as settled now as the Bock of Gibraltar." 

Hilda hesitated, and colored a little. *'I haven't for- 
gotten," she said, ''and I meant to begin next week; but 
I 'm afraid I '11 have to give it up. Bert doesn't want me 
to." 

^^Bert doesn't want you to!" repeated Sally. 
''What's Bert got to do with it!" 
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**He doesn't like my going among that class of peo- 
ple," said Hilda, her color deepening. **He thinks it 
isn't — ^I don't know just what he thinks/' 

*'He thinks they aren't fit to associate with you, I 
suppose!" said Sally, with a flash of grey eyes. **And 
what credit is it to him, or to you, that you are Affer- 
ent from them? You've simply had more advantages, 
that's all, which it's up to you to share." 

**I know that, and I believe it too," said Hilda. 
**But he doesn't like to have me go into that part of 
town; he's afraid that 111 catch something, or that peo- 
ple will annoy me." 

**For heaven's sake! does he think you're a spun- 
sugar cake-ornament t " demanded Sally. **What will 
you be exposed to that I'm not? or what harm will it 
do you if somebody does speak to you? Don't make me 
lose my temper, Hilda ; just tell me when you're coming, 
without all this fuss." 

*'I'm awfully sorry, Sally," said Hilda, intensely un- 
comfortable, **but I don't believe I can come at all. 
Beally, Bert won't let me." 

*'Bert won't let you!" exclaimed Sally, staring. 
*'Will you kindly tell me, did Bert buy you in the slave 
market, or did he compose you and have you copy- 
righted?" 

*'I know you can't understand, Sally," said Hilda, 
with dignity, ''but you don't know how it is in mar- 
riage. One isn't free just to follow one's own inclina- 
tions; the other person has to be considered." 

"So I perceive," said Sally dryly. "Well, I think 
1 11 be moving on. But just tell me this, Hilda ; why was 
it you wouldn't marry Peter Lane?" 

"I wouldn't have married Peter if he'd been Adam 
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and I Eve," said Hilda, — glad of the diversion, and 
hastening to spur herself into indignation against 
Peter, as she always did. **He was entirely too dic- 
tatorial." 

''Too dictatorial," repeated Sally. ''H'm. Well, so 
long, Hilda." She fastened her severe coat, drew on 
her heavy gloves (she disdained furs as vain gauds), 
and walked rapidly out without more comment. 

Hilda stood at the window, and watched her cousin's 
erect figure swing briskly down the street. For a year 
she had never parted from Sally without an odd feel- 
ing of disconcertment; those dear grey eyes, so un- 
compromising and unsparing, seemed to see her differ- 
ently from the way she wished to see herself. And to- 
day she felt more disconcerted than ever. Sally was 
so singularly tactless ; it seemed to grow on her. Why 
must she drag in Peter Lane, whom, under the circum- 
stances, it was such bad taste to mention? And why 
need she take such pains to exhibit Bert in an unpleas- 
ant light? Every devoted husband ought to take care 
of his wife, and if he took care that was perhaps ex- 
treme, that was only a proof of the greatness of his de> 
votion. 

Somewhat ruffled, and more at a loss for occupation 
than ever, she wandered to her desk and sat down to 
write some letters. But she had scant fondness for let- 
ter-writing at best, and now found herself in no mood 
to concentrate on an uncongenial task; and so she sat 
making aimless blots on the blotter, contemplating the 
date she had written at the head of a sheet of note-paper, 
and feeling strangely out of sorts with the world, until, 
to her relief, the door-bell rang again, and Rosamond 
Webb was ushered in. 
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Oddly enough, Hilda, who had seen little of Rosamond 
for several years past, and had considered that they had 
nothing in common, had fallen of late into a sort of in- 
timacy with her. Now that Hilda was married, they 
two were practically the same age; they were living in 
the same part of the city, and had many of the same 
friends ; and Mortimer liked Montague Webb, whom he 
had already known slightly in a business way, better 
than any of the men of Hilda's acquaintance. The cous- 
ins had been much together since September, and Hilda 
now felt more at ease with Rosamond than with her old 
crony Sally. 

Rosamond, exquisitely dressed in sapphire-blue vel- 
vet and chinchilla furs, and prettier than ever, rustled up 
to Hilda and kissed her lightly but affectionately on the 
cheek. 

**I remembered your birthday yesterday, dear,'* she 
said, *'and I found a Chantilly scarf that I thought 
would just suit you; so I got up awfully early, — ^for 
me, — ^and came to bring it myself. Happy returns, and 
all that, of course.'* 

"How sweet of you!" said Hilda, kissing her again, 
and unwrapping the dainty perfumed package. "It's 
a darling, — a perfect cobweb. You've all been so 
thoughtful, bless your hearts. Dear Penny sent me 
these roses, and Sally was here just now to bring me a 
book on socialism." 

"Now isn't that just like Sally! — as if anybody would 
read it!" said Rosamond, perching on the edge of a 
deep chair. "I haven't seen her for a month. How is 
she, — ^tiresome as ever?" 

Hilda's face clouded. "She was tix^aom^ this morn- 
ing;— I don't usually find her so," 
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^'I always do. What's she fossing about now» — 
dramaf" 

'^No, music. She can't see any reason why I 
shouldn't sing every week at her Settlement; and Bert 
hates the very idea of my going near the place; and I 
told her so, and she still thinks I ought to." 

''Imagine that! Where does she get her notions t I 
hope you told her it was ridiculous, — ^nice dean perscm 
like you mixing with a lot of dirty slum creatures, whose 
clothes aren't fit to touch with a stick I What do tJiey 
know about music, anyway?" 

But this viewpoint, welcome as it ought to have been, 
had no power to chase the cloud from Hilda's face. 
*'Well, that's no fault of theirs, Rose," she objected. 
** Their clothes and their ignorance, I mean." 

''Whose is it, then? It certainly isn't yours!" re- 
torted Bosamond triumphantly. "For heaven's sake, 
Hilda, don't get started on that socialist nonsense of 
Sarah's. Monty says socialism would be the ruin of 
business; and I know very well Bert wouldn't stand for 
your getting mixed up with that lot." 

"I really don't see," said Hilda, suddenly forgetting 
for a moment her recent position, "why a woman 
shouldn't have any mind of her own, simply because 
she's married." 

"Oh, it's all right enough to have a mind of your 
own; I'm sure Monty and I fight like anything about 
lots of things. But doing is another matter. When 
you've been married as long as I have, you'll find that 
it pays to do what your husband wants you to do, — 
especially months like this, when you're getting your 
winter clothes and want twice as much money as he 
wants to give you." 
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Hilda fidgeted a little, uncomfortably, and presently 
changed the subject: she found Rosamond's philosophy 
no more pleasing than Sally's. *'You haven't asked me 
about Beaconsfield, " she said abruptly, **and you know 
I've got all the latest news." 

^'Oh, sure enough," said Rosamond, patting a little 
yawn with her pretty, tapering fingers. **I*d forgotten 
all about Beaconsfield. How is the old place? Bumb- 
ling along, I suppose, as dull as ever." 

' ' It 's looking awfully nice. I always love it in winter, 
with the bare elms and the clean snow. There are sev- 
eral new houses on Beacon Street; and they've started 
a civic center in the old Pratt place. And I saw Patty's 
baby for the first time." 

''Oh, yes. Mamma wrote me she had one. Stupid of 
her, wasn't itt" 

Hilda flushed. ''No, I don't think it was at all; I 
think it was the most sensible thing she ever did. Don't 
you want any children. Rose?" 

' ' Oood heavens, no 1 What in the world should I want 
children for? I have troubles enough now; and I have 
enough to do to keep my figure, — considering Mamma's 
awful example, — ^without taking risks like that You 
don't want them, do you, for pity's sake?" 

"I certainly do. I want four, — ^two of each kind, — 
just as soon as practicable." 

Rosamond made a round mouth of horror. ' ' Hilda ! ' ' 
she exclaimed. "What are you thinking of? Let me 
tell you something, my dear, that you don't seem to 
realize. You're not by any means so well grounded so- 
cially as you may think you are. Of course you've got 
good connections, but Cousin Sarah Appleton and that 
lot don't really count a bit n:owadayB9 — too old-fogyish; 
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— and living like this, in a rented apartment, doesn't 
get you anywhere. I'll help you all I can, but really 
Monty and I are only just getting well established our- 
selves ; it takes time, I can tell you. You need all your 
energy for what you have to do in that way, and if you 
start off on this ridiculous side-track you 11 never ac- 
complish anything.*' 

That's where we differ," said Hilda, rather coldly. 

I think I '11 be accomplishing the most important thing 
in the world." 

Rosamond shrugged her shoulders. '*0h, well, if 
you're going to talk that Roosevelt stuff," she said, **it*8 
no use wasting time arguing." She stifled another 
dainty yawn. **Do forgive my yawning so; it's be- 
cause I got up so early, — and you're rather tiresome to- 
day yourself, dear. I think 111 be trotting along. 
Good-bye; give my love to Bert." She kissed Hilda 
again, fastened her beautiful chinchillas, and rustled 
off. 

Hilda moved restlessly about the room. **I wonder 
what's the matter with me?" she thought. "Nothing 
seems to suit me; I was cross with Sally because she 
said I ought to be independent, and then with Rosamond 
because she said I ought not to be; and at the end I 
very nearly quarrelled with Rose just because our opin- 
ions didn't coincide. I must be in a vicious temper. I 
tuUl write letters; I'm dismal enough, anyway, and I 
might as well make a thorough job of it." She seated 
herself resolutely at her desk again, and gripped her 
pen firmly. 

The day dragged slowly along, without any influx of 
spirits. After luncheon she tried to read, but her book 
did not interest her, and the rooms seemed very ^npty. 
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and full of echoing noises. She took a walk with Hip- 
polyta, but the raw, blustering wind had a bad eflFect 
on the nerves of them both; Hilda's ears were tingling 
and her eyes full of dust, and Hippolyta insisted on 
turning back at every corner to run toward home. At 
last they gave it up as a bad job, and returned to the 
house, depressed and out of sorts, wondering what was 
wrong with the world. 

Suddenly, as she entered the empty, echoing draw- 
ing-room, it came upon Hilda that with every fretted 
fibre of her being she needed the comfort of music. She 
had meant that it should no longer play a part in her life, 
but now she was hungry for it, starved for it ; she could 
not be without it another minute. Hastily dropping her 
wraps on the chair by the door, she opened the piano 
and laid her eager fingers on the keys. 

At first she only touched them lightly, with hands 
stiff from cold and lack of practice ; then, comforted by 
the very touch, she strayed into an unknown melody, 
which she crooned as she played; and then, little by 
little, the old desire of expression claimed her, and she 
began after her old habit to feel her way slowly into a 
song. ^^Wind — and the whirling leaves . . . Storm, 
and the vain desire ... give me the sheltering, 
friendly eaves . . . And the warm hearth-fire!*^ As 
by degrees it shaped itsdif , she began to wonder what 
made the cadence of it faintly familiar. "I must have 
heard it somewhere, subconsciously, or read some words 
like those," she thought. "And yet that isn't it, either: 
... It's like something I was singing, or thinking, on 
a day so different from this — on a summer day — and I 
was happy . . . and still something was wrong. . . • 
Whyl" she exclaimed aloud, as fall remembrance came 
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over her, ''it's Peter's song! Why, how silly of me! 
... I won't sing it any more.** 

She da4sihed quickly into a spirited French song, for 
she always made it a point to forget everything that had 
to do with Peter. But she felt somehow soothed and 
warmed, although somehow saddened, too. There was 
no reason why one should disown old days and old pleas- 
ures, even in the midst of new happiness. And she had 
forgotten what a joy it was to sing; it was like finding 
again a dear, dear friend, or a beloved child who was 
part of oneself, after being parted a weary while. She 
went from one old favorite to another, her voice growing 
steadily clearer and more assured, and her mood hap- 
pier; until at last, to her surprise, she found herself 
pouring out her heart with a delight she had not felt 
in anything for more than a year. 

§2 

Perhaps it was the wind, perhaps **the office,*' per- 
haps one of those intangible combinations of influences 
which everyone feels and no one can explain, but it was 
indubitable that Mortimer came home in a bad temper. 
He was subject to fits of irritability, which he made 
small effort to control ; he had a rather fractious diges- 
tion (due to a decided fondness for good living), which 
was in evidence to-day, and had been laid open to the 
inevitable annoyances of interruption and frustration 
which beset a busy man in the course of his business; 
and the weather was really very trying ; and the newoem 
of marriage and the necesaty for ''company manners'' 
had worn off. Moreover, he was one of that unfortunate 
minority to whom music is at best a bore and at woiist a 
distinct annoyance ; and when he opened the door Hilda 
was in full career of ^^Er ut Oekommen,'^ mth the 
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loud pedal down, and her voice on the highest note. 

Mortimer stopped in the drawing-room door with an 
expression of extreme displeasure. **What*s all thisf 
he said irritably. Then, as she failed to respond, he ex- 
claimed, "Hilda!'' and again, louder, ''Hilda! listen, 
can't yout" 

Hilda turned from the piano, her face lighting into a 
smile of welcome; but at sight of his lowering exprea- 
flion the smile faded. ''What is itf" she asked, in a 
startled voice. 

"I wish to God you'd stop that racket!" said 
Mortimer. "It's enough to drive a man out of his 
house.*' 

Hilda's face hardened. Mortimer swore a good deal, 
and she did not object to the habit, — ^which seemed to 
impart a masculine vigor to the domestic atmosphere, — 
in its milder manifestations; but what she called "real 
swearing'^ offended all her taste and inherited instinct. 
Moreover, while she had heard this tone of extreme ir- 
ritation on a few occasions before, this was the first time 
it had ever been addressed to herself, and it chilled her 
like an icy douche. 

"I'm sorry my singing annoys you,'' she said coldly, 
"but if you would tell me so in different language, I 
should feel more like stopping." 

This answer, added to the exasperation of the weather 
and the indigestion and the music, destroyed what little 
equanimity her husband might have preserved. His 
handsome, sanguine face flushed deeply. "Ill use any 
language I damn please," he said. "I'm ^ititled to a 
little peace in my own house." 

"I thought it was my house too," said Hilda, "and 
that I was entitled to a little courteqr in it." 
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**Yon get as much courtesy as you give,*' growled 
Mortimer. '^ Making such an infernal racket I 
can't hear myself think, when you know how I hate 
it! Hell of a lot you care about pleasing me, don't 

His tone shocked Hilda into a realization of danger, 
and she made a clutch at her own rapidly disappearing 
temper. ''Oh, let's not quarrel!" she exclaimed, in af- 
fright. *'I'm sorry I was inconsiderate, and I know you 
don't mean to speak to me like this." And, recaptur- 
ing, — ^with that effort of the will which is the most diffi- 
cult of all to make, — the tenderness which had nearly 
been put to utter rout, she went to him, put her hands 
in his, and lifted her lips for a kiss. ''Let's make up," 
she said, with earnest sweetness. 

His arms went around her, somewhat grudgingly, but 
irresistibly; her power over him had never yet failed. 
"All right, well call it square," he said, in a mollified 
tone. "I'm sorry I got sore. But I've had a hard day, 
and I'm dog-tired." 

"Poor boy!" she said gently. "Why don't you sit 
by the fire and rest a little before you go to dress f 
There won't be any callers as late as this, and it's an 
hour to dinner." 

"That's a good idea," said Mortimer; and, seating 
himself heavily on the deep davenport before the fire, 
he stretched out his robust legs with a grunting sigh of 
satisfaction. "Jove, but this feels good! I've had a 
devil of a day, I can tell you. Everything going wrong, 
people in the office acting like a pack of fools, and a 
splitting headache." 

"Poor boy!" said Hilda again, sitting down beside 
him. *'It's tOQ much Thankagimg,-=-the headache, I 
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mean, — ^and going to the club with Uncle Dana. We 
must remember that next year." 

''It's no such thing,'* contradicted Mortimer, who, 
like most people with indigestion, hated to admit the 
cause of it. "It's the beastly air in the office, and the 
beastly racket I have to work in. It would give any- 
body a headache, anybody with any flesh and blood at 
all." 

*'I daresay," said Hilda, peaceably. **And then this 
has been such a horrid day. I went to walk with Hippy, 
and the wind nearly blew me inside out. I was glad t5 
follow her lead and come home." 

''Should think you might have been. What did you 
go to walk fort You know I don't like to have you out 
in bad weather." 

"Oh, it wasn't so bad as all that. It did me good to 
get some exercise. I was getting fidgety in the house; 
I didn't have enough to do." 

"Didn't have enough to do!" laughed Mortimer. 
"That's a new complaint. Everybody I meet is cussing 
because it's the other way around. I thought all girls 
liked to loaf; my sister used to." 

"I don't," said Hilda earnestly. "I'm a lot happier 
when I'm busy. And I really don't have enough to do, 
Bert, now that the house is settled. I wish you could 
fiaid me some work." 

"Rubbish!" said Mortimer indulgently. "You get 
busy and enjoy yourself, and don't bother your pretty 
little head about work. ^ do the work for the family. 
Can't you go to some card-parties t" 

"I don't like cards; and I don't like teas and recep- 
tions, either, beyond a certain point ; I 'm soaked up with 
them now. And I don't care much for fancy-work, it 
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seems so useless; and I can't read all the time, and my 
housekeeping doesn't take me an hour a day. I do need 
work.*' 

''And what does this hard worker think she would 
like to dof inquired her husband, pinching her ear. 
' * Break stones in the road t ' ' 

Hilda hesitated. ''Sally was here to-day '* she 

began, after a moment's pause. 

"She wasl" interrupted Mortimer. "What did she 
want to come bununing around here fort" 

"She came to bring me a birthday present," said 
Hilda, stiffening a trifle. "I thought it very sweet of 
her, as busy as she is." 

"I don't think much of your Sally and her business," 
said Mortimer. "Dried-up old maid, that's what I 
call her. Now Rosamond — ^there's a girl with some go 
to her; she's worth two of her sister. But IVe got a 
birthday present for you myself, now that you mention 
it." He rummaged in his pocket, and drew out a jewel- 
ler's box, which he opened and held out to her. **What 
do you think of thatt" he asked triumphantly. 

Hilda took it with a little chilled feeling. Bert knew 
well enough what she wanted for her birthday, — a set 
of Balzac ; she had given him many hints of a humorous 
broadness, and had been a tiny bit surprised and dis- 
appointed not to find it waiting to greet her on her re- 
turn from Beaconsfield. Now he had brought her, in- 
stead, a handsome diamond brooch, knowing that she did 
not care for diamonds, and never wore the few she pos- 
sessed. With a flash of perception which had long been 
dodging, carefully ignored, about the secret comers of 
her mind, she recognized that her own tastes and pref- 
erences had no weight with him ; ha had no objection to 
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her liking things if they were what he liked, but other- 
wise he did not think about her likings at all. 

''Thank you," she said in a constrained voice. **It'g 
very handsome.'* 

"Yes, it's quite a sparkler," said he ccimplacently. 
''Cost ten times as much as your old books would have. 
I want my wife to make a good appearance; I mean to 
start you off toward a collection like your Cousin Rosa- 
mond 's." 

"I hope you won't try to do that, Bert," said Hilda. 
"We haven't the money the Webbs have, and I don't 
care for display, anyway. I'd rather have simple 
things, and perhaps be able to divide up a little with the 
people who aren't as comfortable as we." 

"Now there you go," said Bert, irritably. ** That's 
some of your precious Sally's talk, 1 11 bet a hat. Who's 
got a right to the money I make, if I haven 'tt And 
how do you know how much I have, anyway t You at- 
tend to your end of things, and 1 11 attend to mine. ' ' 

Hilda straightened up, moving a little farther away 
from him. "Very well," she said. "That brings us 
back to the place we started from, which is that I 
haven't enough to do. And that brings me again to 
what I was trying to tell you, about Sally's visit. She 
wants me to come over to her Settlement on certain dayn 
and sing to the people, and perhaps organize a little 
class among the children; and I think 111 do it." 

Mortimer also stiffened his back. "I think you won't, 
then," he said. "We talked this all over once before, 
and I told you I wouldn't have it. It isn't a fit thing 
for my wife to do, paddling around slums and associ- 
ating with dirty muckers, and I won't stand for it. You 
haven't forgotten that I said that, have youf " 
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A little shivering flash of anger, first hot and then 
cold, ran along Hilda's spine. **No, I haven't forgotten 
it," she said quietly, **and I haven't forgotten either 
that I'm a human being, with a mind of my own. What 
I want to do is nothing criminal, and nothing that will 
bring any discredit to you. It will be a comfort to me, 
and maybe a pleasure to some other people. And I think 
I will begin next week." 

* ' You 11 do no such thing ! ' ' shouted Mortimer, bring- 
ing his feet down from the fender with a bang. **Am I 
master in this house, or am I not? Are you my wife, or 
aren't you?" 

"Yes, I am your wife, and your equal," said Hilda, 
fiushing high, **and that's why I propose to do what I 
please in a matter that concerns only myself." 

**What concerns you concerns me," said Mortimer, 
looking black, *'and if you're my wife you 11 be my wife, 
and not a disgrace to my name." 

*'You don't want a wife," said Hilda, low and bit- 
terly. **You want a squaw." 

**I want a wife," thundered Mortimer, **and not a 
God damned suffragette." 

Hilda rose, her cheeks aflame, her whole body tingling. 
'*We11 discontinue this," she said, in a voice as steady 
as she could command. "It won't do any good to bring 
the servants in. But — ^I shall start to-morrow, if Sally 
will have me. Please understand that." 

§3 

And uow Hilda found herself face to face with life on 
new terms. As soon as the definite clash had come, she 
realized (what she had never before allowed herself to 
face) , that it had been hanging over them from the be- 
ginning. The many times that Bert, so debonair and 
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delightful when everything pleased him, had begun to 
lower and glower when things had not gone his way; 
the many times that she had allowed him to override her, 
with tender patronage or dogmatic assertiveness, when 
she knew herself to be right; the many, many times 
when kisses had taken the place of reason, and caresses 
of conviction, — ^all these crowded now upon her memory ; 
and all, now that she had admitted it to be impossible 
for her to merge her personality in his, oppressed her 
with a sense of shame as well as futility. It was useless 
for her to try to cease being herself and become a part 
of him; and when she looked at it fairly, there seemed 
something base in it as well, as if she had forsworn her 
self-respect in forswearing her will. 

Well, she was done with all that now. 

But if marriage was not union, what was it f An arbi- 
trary coalition of hostile forces? A mere social conven- 
tion? If a man and woman could not think together 
and work together, what was the excuse for their being 
together at all? She thought of the feminist books that 
Sally used to lend her, and their ugly phrases of *'the 
parasite'* and "the mistress-wife.'* The bare sug- 
gestion that she might be one of that class made her 
blush hotly; and yet no amount of reflection could tell 
her what other class she belonged to. 

Meantime, life had to be lived, and to be lived it had 
to be made tolerable. She and her husband must be one 
before the world, at least, and they must meet day by 
day under the same roof, with the critical eyes of the 
servants upon them. And they were young, and had 
only been married half a year. They spent a day or 
two of complete estrangement, cold politeness on her 
part and sulky silence on his ; then, by common consent. 
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they miule up,— each conscious of a good deal of mag- 
nanimity^ — and things went on, as regards outward 
semblance, pretty much as they had gone before. Only 
oa certain subjects a tactful reticence had to be ob- 
serred, and on certain others complete silence. Hilda 
practised every day, and went twice a week to the set- 
tlement ; but these occasions were never topics for con- 
versation. Bert went a little oftener to the club than 
he had been in the habit of doing, and came home a little 
later; and this, too, was not commented upon. They 
talked mostly of impersonal things, or their friends' af- 
fairs ; and they kept on terms of peace by changing the 
subject frequently. 

In short, Hilda was finding in marriage^ instead of a 
radiant new world of infinite possibilities, — ^to enter 
which one had to be mystically re-bom, — ^a rather bat- 
tered world of compromises and chagrins, wherein one 
remained distressingly oneself, with the loss of many of 
the rainbows that used to make life wonderful. She 
felt a great deal older, and intolerably depressed. She 
was at the age where one thinks that, to be living at all, 
one must be living intensely ; and life had suddenly gone 
flat and stale for her. She wondered if it were all over, 
so soon. 

§4 

But before she had time to adjust her mind and her 
days to the new viewpoint, the eternal miracle of re- 
created life, — as old and as wonderfully new as spring 
itself, — came upon her. She was to be a mother in mid- 
summer. The first weeks of uncertainty and discomfort 
coincided with the upheaval of her domestic life, and 
added to her depression ; but when they were past, and 
the marvellous knowledge filled every comer of her con^ 
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sciausness, she felt that she herself, and the whole world 
she lived in, had been made anew. This was the renas- 
cence she had looked forward to in marriage, then ! The 
man and the woman, and their life in common, and their 
effect upon one another, did not so much matter; it was 
all for the sake of the child, — ^the child who is the heir 
of the ages, for whom the future was created; and, this 
miracle of new life achieved, all previous suffering 
and disillusionment were justified. There were days 
when, as she sat sewing and dreaming, with the new life 
throbbing within her body, she seemed to herself to have 
reached the very acme of human experience, in a won 
dering joy so exalted that it was almost superhuman. 

On Mortimer, too, this new development had a stimu- 
lating effect. He was filled with satisfaction that the 
dignity of fatherhood should come to him, and his name 
(in which he took a pride which was perhaps the only 
genuinely Bostonian thing about him), should be per- 
petuated ; filled, too, with admiration of Hilda who had 
made this excellent thing possible; and as the months 
passed and she became more and more dependent on his 
strength, his old tenderness for her was renewed, and 
he surrounded her with the rather overbearing protec- 
tion which was his conception of love. This strong com- 
mon interest drew them closer than they had ever been ; 
Hilda was glad enough to relinquish her independence 
now, and rest in his vigor; and they talked together of 
the baby and its future with a sense of comradeship 
that they had never known before. 

The July night that brought her child into the world 
remained always in Hilda's memory as a night of red 
and white, — ^the red of heat, of blood, of searing, tor- 
turing pain, the white of linen-clad nurse and doctor, of 
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subdued lights, and of a fitful spiritual exaltation daz- 
zling in its radiance. She was conscious of fighting as 
if for life, and yet aware that no concern for her own 
life could ever have made her wage such a battle. In 
the intervals of it, when the wafts of blessed ether 
clouded her senses, she seemed to float away into some 
strange, distant world where there was light and chant- 
ing of voices, — such as she had heard that first day in 
the little Boman church so long ago, — ^whence she drew 
new strength to come back and fight once more. And 
at last came a grinding, shattering moment when her 
body and spirit seemed rent by the throes of death; and 
after that the ineffable dawn, when, in a world of white 
light and stillness, they laid her son in her arms; and 
there was no more pain; only peace, and the unspeak- 
ably precious little head on her shoulder, and a glory 
like God's in her heart. She knew now what women 
were created for. Not work ; not love ; — ^motherhood. 
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BROKEN TRAILS 

NOW Hilda embarked upon a career of Inatemity 
80 gingle-niinded that it regarded nothing else. 
She had found the motive of her life, and consecrated 
herself to it unreservedly and ardently. She was so 
constituted that she must have an aim; it was the lack 
of one, even more than the lack of accord between her 
husband's nature and her own, that had made the first 
months of her marriage uneasy; and now she was like 
a rudderless ship brought again under control, speeding 
straight and thankfully along an undeviating course. 
To care for the baby, to feed and bathe and dress his 
little precious body, to wonder over and worship his 
little unfolding mind, were her absorbing, exclusive oc- 
cupations. She spent the hours of his daytime sleep in 
working over his tiny garment^, and the night in dream- 
ing of him; and she sang no more songs but lullabies. 
Little Miles was a healthy, handsome baby, with ruddy 
cheeks and red-brown eyes, and a solid, square little 
body. Every one who saw him thought him all Morti- 
mer, except Hilda, — ^who did not, or would not, recog- 
nize in him any likeness to his father, not because she 
cared to have him look like her, but because she wanted 
to see in him only the eternal child who was the shrine 
of her devotion. If his eyes were like Mortimer's, they 
were much move (with their clear blue whites and 
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tiny, fairy-fine lashes), like the eyes of a baby; if his 
square, strong little handsr were the same shape as his 
father's, who could look at those exquisite things, with 
their rose-petal palms and the rows of kiss-provoking 
dimples across their backs, and think of a man's big, 
coarse fists? Everything about him was so fine, so deli- 
cately beautiful ; he was so little and warm and sweet ; 
and, above all, he was so endearingly, adorably help- 
less. How it made one's heart ache with tenderness to 
realize that a living creature, a little priceless human 
being, was dependent on one for food and warmth and 
locomotion and pleasure, — ^indeed, for life itself I Per- 
haps, she thought (with an earnest desire for just judg- 
ment) , it was the same instinct in Mortimer which made 
him caress her when she seemed helpless, and dislike her 
when she acted for herself; and in that case, if taking 
care of her gave him the same exquisite pleasure that 
taking care of the baby gave her, perhaps she was sel- 
fish in preferring to be independent. She tried con- 
scientiously for a time to make herself helpless, in order 
to give the man who had made her so happy as much 
happiness as possible. But she could not help perceiv- 
ing that his satisfaction was due mot^ to the evidence of 
his own superiority than to the help he gave her; 
and she could not keep from hoping that she did not get 
on the baby's nerves as much, playing God to him, as 
Mortimer did on hers in the same r61e. 

This was the happiest time she had ever known. She 
was busy all the day long, and always with important 
tasks which could not be postponed, and which left her 
no time for speculation; she was absolutely necessary 
to the welfare of a human being in a way that she had 
never been bef ore, and the mother-hunger which gnaws 
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niieaaUy within nearly every woman (often without her 
knowing the cause of her unease), was being satisfied to 
the full. Anxieties she had, torturing and heart-wring- 
ing; but they were alwaya brief ,— for little Miles waa 
too sturdy to give a lodgment to any serioua illness,-*- 
and they brought an aftermath of relief and joy un* 
apeakable in its poignancy. Unlike mothers who aifa 
also happy wives, she did not look into the future ; she 
did not want to see Miles as boy and man, growing into 
hia father's likeness, going out into the world, but only 
as baby, all hers; and she lived the more intensely in 
her present happiness because she felt plainly plough, 
pricking through it, the pang of future suffering. 

§2 

For the first three years of little Miles' life the hap- 
piness continued, with widening rifts as its limit be- 
came more plainly visible; then, day by day, it began 
to break and crumble. Miles was a big, sturdy child 
now, and muat play out-of-doors with other children^ 
in the Oardena or the Fenway Park; Mortimer abso- 
lutely refused to have her go and sit with the nurses 
to watch over his play, and raised such a hurricane when 
he found she had done it once or twice surreptitiously 
that she was constrained to desist; and so, for several 
hours every day, she bad to give him up to alien care, 
and let him go out of. her sight. Ahead of her loomed 
the kindergarten, and beyond that the school. She 
watched him trundled away by the nurse, on the first 
day, with a heartsickness like that of bereavement He 
was beginning to iive his own life already ; she could be 
all in all to him no longer. 

When this break in her daily care gave her leisure 
for reflieetion (which she had put asid^ by one device 
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or another as long as possible), she found herself face 
to face with some truths she would have given much to 
avoid. The first of these was that parenthood, so far 
from drawing her and her husband closer together (as 
she had been given to understand it must inevitably do), 
had apparently separated them more than ever. The 
first flush of fatherly pride past, the baby had been a 
good deal of an annoyance to Mortimer; he sometimes 
cried at night, he interfered with travelling and social 
engagements, he absorbed all Hilda's attention; and 
while Mortimer took a normal pleasure in his son's 
prowess and attainments, little naughtinesses and indo- 
cilities so aroused that ready irritability of which Hilda 
had had early experience, and this so reacted on the 
child, that she had formed the habit of keeping them 
apart as much as possible. Moreover, Hilda's excessive 
devotion to the baby's interests had robbed domesticity 
of what little allurement it had ever had for Mortimer's 
undomestic nature, and he had fallen into the way of 
going more and more to his clubs, and making more and 
more engagements away from home. Hilda awoke from 
her mother-absorption to find herself, as far as com- 
panionship went, almost a widow. She blamed herself 
for this, but took it philosophically, perceiving that 
sooner or later it was inevitable under any circum- 
stances. 

The second unwelcome discovery was that, after all, 
motherhood was not enough to fill her life. Already 
her baby no longer needed her all the time; as time 
went on he would need her less and less, and she must 
withhold herself from seeking to engross his life in hers, 
and allow him to develop his own tastes and instincts 
along his own lines, if she were to be a true mother to 
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him. And now, with her nature enriched and her ener- 
gies strengthened by this great experience, she was 
thrown back upon herself once more, and expected to 
fill her life with the time-killing occupations that had 
been so inadequate even in the earlier days. She could 
not keep herself from realizing that she was miserably 
restless and unsatisfied; but she blamed herself for 
this, too ; why could she not be content with just getting 
through the days, like so many of the women she saw 
about her, and not be always groping for an aim? In 
motherhood, as in wifehood, she remained, — she was 
forced to admit it, — distressinglv unchanged distress- 
ingly herself. 

The third realization, to which she found it useless 
to try to shut her eyes, was that she missed Peter. She 
missed him all the time, — even more than when they 
had first parted, for at first she had been always deny- 
ing and repudiating her need of him, but now she was 
weary of evasions, and faced it fairly. Innumerable 
traits and foibles of his, innumerable unconsidered 
words and tricks of manner, hovered in the twilight 
corners of her mind. She took a secret pleasure in dress- 
ing as he loved to have her dress, in singing the songs 
that used to delight him ; and when Miles was away with 
his nurse, and she was lonely and sad, she sometimes 
talked to little Hippolyta (of the unweariedly sympa- 
thetic eyes) , about the happy hours they three had had 
together, and the folly of not knowing one^s happiness 
when one had it. For this last discovery she blamed 
herself most of all ; but no amount of blindfolding could 
banish it now. 

Well, she must have work; husband or no husband, 
war or peace, she must make herself busy if she were to 
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keep her balance. She applied to Sally for classes dt 
the Settlement, and began studying again, this time 
with a very serious and untemperamental gentleman in 
spectacles, John McEay by name. Every day, when 
Miles set forth with his nurse or succumbed with howls 
of protest to nap-time, she set herself firmly to practise, 
to teach or to be taught. She worked almost as hard as 
she had worked in that time of tension before her mar- 
riage. But now she worked, not for ambition's sake, 
nor for pleasure's, but only to keep from thinking. 

§3 

One day, as she was leaving the Settlementi — very 
tired from an hour's endeavor to teach English folk- 
songs to a roomful of wriggling, scuffling Greek and 
Syrian children, — Sally called her into the barfe little 
room that served that brisk spinster as ofiSce, from which, 
nowadays, most of the business of the place was di- 
rected. 

*'I want to talk to you three minutes, Hilda," said 
Sally. * ' Sit down ; you look fagged out. Are you sure 
this business isn't too much for yout" 

^'Oh, no; I like it," said Hilda, seating herself wear- 
ily. *'It does me good to be busy. I really need more 
work, if anything." 

^'Tou need a change, that's what you need," said 
Sally, looking at her keenly. *' Change of sur- 
roundings, change of occupations, change of — ^well, 
never mind that. What I wanted to ask you was 
this; have you seen Peter Lane's book, 'Harvest- 
Home't" 

Hilda felt herself growing pale; the very sound ot 
Peter's name had power to dutch at her heart and still 
it for a second. 
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"No/* she said, in a voice that was slightly unsteady. 
*'I didn't know he had written one.*' 

"Well, he has; and it's the talk of England, and 
going to be the talk of this country when it gets over. 
Julia Herf ord got home yesterday and brought it to 
me, and I sat up nearly all night reading it. I don't 
know when I've done such a thing, but it's simply ab- 
sorbing." 

"I'd no idea Peter was doing so well," said Hilda, 
trying to speak carelessly. 

"It needn't surprise you, if you've followed his work; 
he's a genius. But the point is, it's all about you." 

Now Hilda's heart stopped in good earnest, as if it 
never intended to beat again. She had suddenly the il- 
lusion, to which most high-strung people are subject in 
moments of tension, of being a person in a dream. 
"How do you know?" she asked, in a smothered 
voice. 

"I know because I've got some sense, and some per- 
ceptions," said Sally. "Peter thinks he's covered it 
up very cleverly by giving you red hair, but anybody 
with an eye can tell it for a wig, — she talks like you, 
and thinks like you, and is you. He's even put that 
silly dog of yours in, — calls her Anaconda because she 
eats everything in sight." 

Hilda laughed hysterically. She felt dazed and half 
frightened, and yet suddenly, wildly happy; her heart 
began to make up for lost time. 

"It's plain enough that he's over head and ears in 
love with you still," continued Sally. "And I per- 
ceive from your symptoms that you're just as much in 
love with him. So the question is ; What are you going 
to do about itf '' 
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'*Do about it?'* repeated Hilda, ceasing to laugh, and 
looking startled. ^'What can I do, Sally?*' 

**Wliy, the obvious thing,** said Sally impatiently. 
"You don't mean to tell me you are going to go on liv- 
ing as this Mortimer's wife, now that you recognize that 
you and Peter love each other?** 

Hilda gave a little shiver. *'But how can I help it, 
Sally?" she said. **Bert and I are married; there *s no 
getting away from that." 

"Rubbish and fiddlesticks! You call that a mar- 
riage?" said Sally scornfully. "I'm an old maid, but 
I know more about marriage than you do, then. And 
if you're honest with yourself, you know well enough 
that it's no marriage, only a degradation and a 
sham.** 

Unable to deny this, Hilda let it lie. "But there *s 
Miles," she said. 

"Yes, Miles does complicate matters,** admitted Sally. 
"The fact of him lends it some aspects of a marriage. 
It would really have been better, wouldn't it, if that 
man Bert 'saved' you from had had his way, — ^then you 
could have had him jailed and kept your freedom, in- 
stead of letting yourself in for a perpetual degradation 
like this.** 

Hilda gasped with the shock of this comment; but 
while Sally's brutal sincerity often took away her 
breath, it somehow never offended her. "It*s too late 
to talk about that,** she said, with decision. "The fact 
is that I'm married to Bert, that we have a child, and 
that the child has a right to a home. That's all there is 
to say, Sally." 

"Well, that*s for you to judge," said Sally. "If it 
.were I^ I'd pack my trunk and 'my cluld and go off »nd 
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make a home of my own, and let my husband go to Bal- 
lyhack, where all husbands ought to be, anyway; 
but I'm well aware that I'm not in a position to 
advise." 

Hilda forced a laugh, and rose. ** Indeed you're not," 
she said, "and that's a very good thing for the status 
quo. I must run along, Sally." 

"You'd better take the book, anyway," said Sally. 
"It isn't often you get a chance to see yourself as oth- 
ers see you, — especially in such becoming duds." 

Hilda tried to refuse ; but the very look of the book, — 
bound in one of the dull, soft russets she so often wore, 
with the name "Peter Cabot Lane" shining on it in 
gold, — so won upon her that she could not resist it; and 
she went home with it hugged close against her breast, 
like a child, or a precious memory. She stopped at a 
bookseller's on her way and inquired for the volume, 
and was told that it was to be on sale in a few days, an- 
ticipated as the most remarkable book of the year; and 
went on her way warm with such a glow of pleasure 
as one feels at hearing one's own dearest achievement 
praised. 

To read the book was an experience comparable to 
none that she had ever had. It was like a tender, very 
sweet and infinitely sad wooing, — a wooing that re- 
nounced before it had ever won. There could be no 
doubt that the heroine, beneath her disguise of surface 
differences, was Hilda herself, interpreted with a sjrtn- 
pathy and insight that brought her near to tears; but 
Peter had evidently sought to efface himself from the 
situation by making the hero as different as possible, 
both outwardly and in character, from himself ; so that 
she read with a feeling she had often had in real life, 
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of having given her heart to one man and her life (Gtod 
pity her), to another. She finished the book in a pas- 
sion of tears, not because it ended nnhappily (for it 
was instinct with courage and with a broad, brave out- 
look beyond immediate troubles) , but because it brought 
to her more poignantly than ever before the ache and 
anguish of irreparable loss. 

And now began a trial of a new sort. The appear- 
ance of Peter's book, heralded in advance by his Lon- 
don success, and by his high reputation as a magazine 
writer, was greeted with instant acclaim ; his name might 
have been used to swell the number of that classic group 
(if it were in need of additional advertising), who have 
awakened to find themselves famous; and "Harvest- 
Home,*' either in its white jacket or its russet cover, 
was prominently displayed in every bookseller's win- 
dow. Presently it seemed to Hilda that she could not 
exchange two words with an acquaintance without be- 
ing asked, "Have you read * Harvest-Home' t" and with 
the self -consciousness of the bearer of a secret^ she felt 
that at the very name her eyes and cheeks betrayed her. 
And sometimes others of her old associates than Sally, 
remembering Peter's former devotion, looked at her 
with hardly concealed curiosity in their eyes. 

Pictures of the "rising young author,*' "the new liter- 
ary star," began to appear, not only in publishers' ad- 
vertisements, but in newspapers and magazines; and 
one day, opening a publication which made a point of 
featuring new celebrities, she was startled to see a full- 
page photograph of the man who filled her thoughts 
looking out, steady-eyed, straight at her. It was one 
of those masterpieces of photography which, rising 
above mechanical dififtculties and sitters' recalcitrance, 
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catch and transfix an actual glimpse of soul; and she 
caught her breath as she gazed at it, with the feeling 
that she was gazing into the eyes of the living man. 
The face was perceptibly changed since she had 
seen it; it looked older by more than the five years that 
had passed, and graver by more than its added matur- 
ity. Under the whimsicality that still twinkled about 
the eyes she saw a look of hunger and wistfulness. As- 
suredly Peter's spirit had not been laid away in a 
napkin during these years, and assuredly it had not 
escaped its share of pain. 

On an impulse, she turned and looked at herself in a 
mirror that hung beside her. It had been a long time 
since she had given her reflection an3rthing more than 
the perfunctory attention of the toilet, but now she 
gazed at it earnestly and searchingly, as she had gazed 
at Peter's picture. The face of a beautiful woman, 
rather thinner than the girl Peter used to know, but still 
smooth-skinned and young, looked back at her. She 
wondered if he would find her changed as she found 
him. Undeniably, there was a little tension of the fore- 
head, as if the mind behind it were not wholly serene, 
and undeniably, too, the mouth drooped now that it was 
off guard. Yes, and in the hazel eyes, with their brows 
and lashes so exquisitely drawn across the warm-tinted 
flesh, there was that same look she had seen in his eyes, 
a look of wistfulness and seeking. Peter would flnd her 
older and sadder, too, if he were to see her now. They 
had moved in parallels along the road, although with 
all its width between them. 

Obeying an irresistible compulsion, she bent and 
kissed the picture. 

§4 
The spring came early that year, with eager birds and 
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hurrying, quivering tiny leaves ; and it knocked at Hil- 
da 's heart more compellingly than ever before. She al- 
ways hoped, after the wistful way of mankind, that each 
spring was going to give her the boon she sought from 
life; and now that she went so cold and hungry it 
seemed the earth's new largesse could not fail to warm 
and feed her a little. Every morning the spring-song 
woke her with a fresh pang and a fresh promise; her 
need was so great, the world so full of rich possibili- 
ties, — surely some good must rain on her with the boun- 
tiful spring showers. 

One tender, silver April morning she rose with this 
feeling of quivering hope strong upon her. New leaves 
and bud-tipped branches tapped at her window, and the 
sparrows chirped so blithely that their chatter was al- 
most song. She sang like a lark herself as she moved 
about her toilet; her husband being in New York on 
business, she breakfasted alone, with that odd sense of 
having moved a stage backward which comes to young 
matrons in morning solitude ; and when she had set the 
household and Miles in motion for the day, she dressed 
carefully in her most becoming street clothes, and 
started to walk down-town as eagerly as if she were set- 
ting forth on a remarkable adventure. The tulips were 
budded in the Public Gardens, the elm-trees gemmed 
with young green, and the children already sailing boats 
in the pond ; here and there on a bench, in the shelter of 
the bourgeoning lilacs, a pair of lovers sat talking 
softly and gazing unutterable things. Hilda looked at 
them with sympathy and envy ; what a wonderful thing 
to be embarking on the greatest adventure of life, in a 
world all spring-time ! Her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
filled at the thought; and presently she became aware 
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that people were looking at her, too, with sympathy and 
envy, — ^thinking, doubtless, what a wonderful thing it 
was to be young and beautiful and full of hope. At this 
realization she could not help smiling a little, half sadly, 
half with an inexplicable pleasure. 

She was nearing the northern end of the Gardens, 
still with the ghost of a wistful smile on her face, when 
a tall figure, walking rapidly down the mall, stopped 
directly in front of her, and a familiar voice said, 
** Hilda! — You!** Hilda looked up, startled; then she 
stood still, and her heart stood still too. *' Peter f she 
said; and then with a low cry, **0 Nunky, you've come 
back!" And suddenly her heart was beating twice as 
fast as before. 

Peter took her hand (in which each finger-tip seemed 
to her like a separate entity, running desperately to 
meet him) , and their eyes met. In his she read the hun- 
ger and longing hinted by the picture, unveiled now 
and unappeased ; and as their gaze deepened they drew 
her soul up from the depths of her to meet them. She 
saw them grow bright and eager and expectant Sud- 
denly she dropped her own, frightened at thought of 
the tales they might be telling. 

This slight act seemed to draw a curtain between 
them; Peter loosed her hand, she dropped it quickly, 
and all at once they were alien to one another, con- 
strained and oppressed. They started to walk along to- 
gether in the direction Hilda had been taking, making 
conversation like strangers. 

**When did you arrive?'* inquired Hilda politely. 

** Yesterday. I landed in New York, and took the 
midnight train here." 

**Did you have a good passage?" 
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"Pair. Qood enough weather, but the people ditch- 
water-dull. What was it we used to call those solid, 
heavy ones that never give a flicker? — Stoughton-bot- 
tlesl'* 

Hilda laughed faintly at the memory, and stole an 
appraising glance at him. He had always been distin- 
guished in his ugly, charming way, but now that early 
unnameable distinction had developed like a photograph 
on a film; achievement had made it clear and definite, 
so that any one who saw him would look again, confident 
that here was Somebody. No wonder he found ordinary 
people dull ; he was made to consort only with the aris- 
tocracy of genius. The thought depressed her immeas- 
urably ; what spark of interest could she kindle in him 
now, she who had grown so humdrum in her unillum- 
ined life? 

**It's a long time since you were here,'' she sug- 
gested, pushing the conversation ball rather drearily. 

**A thousand years. How's everybody? How are all 
your collaterals?" 

**A11 well. Father and Mother are exactly the same; 
they don't change one iota. Bosamond and Sally are 
here in town. Pennington's in New York, still a bache- 
lor. Patty has two boys, and I have one." 

**I know " hastily, and with an effect of inter- 
rupting. * * How 's your music ? ' ' 

** Fairly flourishing. I'm studying now with McKay, 
Lieder and chansons mostly." She broke off abruptly, 
remembering that this subject had been the primary 
cause of their estrangement, and dreading to reopen it ; 
and began again, '*I read your book " then, realiz- 
ing that this was still more fraught with danger, bit her 
lip and fell precipitately silent. 
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Peter, on his part, was evidently enongli aware of 
submerged reefs, and made no answer ; and they walked 
on across the green Common in constrained silence. 
Passers-by eyed them curiously, — a young and striking 
couple, such as people love to regard as lovers, going 
through the soft spring morning together without a 
word or smile, — something wrong somewhere. 

Presently Peter turned to her abruptly. *'Look 
here,'' he said, 'Hhis is nonsense. Here we are, old 
and — and dear friends, meeting for the first time after 
years of absence, and spending the little minute we 
have together like blood-foes. Hilda — diet's not be 
afraid to enjoy this meeting. Let's take the good 
the Gods provide us, and go and climb Vagabond 
Hill.'' 

Hilda hesitated, frowning at the ground. Caution, 
convention, fear of suffering and of happiness, coun- 
selled her to resist; the tender April morning, youth 
and vigor, and the irresistible desire of her heart, urged 
her overpoweringly to consent. On the practical side 
there was no obstacle; Miles had his nap during her 
luncheon hour, and she had told his nurse that she would 
probably lunch down-town; Bert was away (not that his 
being at home made many claims on her time, nowa- 
days), and no one could possibly be the loser by her 
absence. After a moment's inner turmoil, her frown 
vanished, and she lifted her face to his with her sudden, 
vivid smile. 

**I'm with you, Nunky," she said. "Lead on; I'll 
follow you to the station's mouth." 

'^Most amenable of nieces!" said Peter in a 
slightly husky voice; and took his eyes hastily from 
hers. 
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Suppose we cut across Beacon Hill, — ^the old way, — 
and lay in supplies along the line of march. Then we 
won't have to waste any time." 

*' Admirably said, Napoleon of picnickers. Here we 
go, then, — and here go more than five years of time at 
the same whack." 

They swung into step along the street that borders 
the gold-knobbed State House, down the granite stairs, 
and into the foreign quarter back of the hill; and, as 
Peter had said, the years of their estrangement dropped 
from them, and they were back again in the old merry, 
affectionate comradeship. There was no difficulty now 
about conversation; they both wanted to talk at once, 
and usually did; they reviewed a hundred memories, 
a hundred foolish jokes and dear associations. And 
now the passengers of the dingy streets, and the sales- 
men from whom they bought their food, regarded them 
with open interest and envy, — ^privileged dwellers in the 
enchanted kingdom where all the world longs to walk. 

They took the train from the North Station as they 
used to do, and disembarked at the Fells. The trees 
were still bare under their veil of virginal green, but the 
birds were busy at their pretty craft, and the twisting 
roads were flooded with sunshine, and fringed with 
young growth. They tramped with merry chatter and 
much laughter, children again, as on the last time they 
walked this road. 

*'I say, look at the pussy-willows!" exclaimed Peter 
joyously. '* Jolly little beggars, — ^I haven't seen 'em for 
years. Tell me. Niece of the omniscient optics, is it 
true, as taught by the Greeks, that they are kittens in 
the egg? Or are they bolster seeds, which, fostered by 
sunlight and the gentle rain, shall wax and mellow until 
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they fill up pillow-cases, and we shall rest our nuts upon 
them?'' 

** They 're fairies' fur boas, discarded for the spring, 
and airing to keep the fairy moths out. Nunky, look 
at the oriole! Two of them, darling things! They're 
hanging their nest on that elm, just like *' 

*'Just like Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree. Listen to 
the blue-jay, Niece. Makes me feel at home ; I lived for 
three years in a house where they had a tomcat and a 
cook who both sang like that.** 

**That would be a heavenly home for Hippy, — ^keep 
her interested all the time.'* 

**By jingo, where is Hippy? Has she gone to the 
happy hunting-ground, where the flea dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched?*' 

*'No, indeed, — ^I should hope not! She's only biding 
at home, in what the Sloosies would call her Sphere. I 
don't take her down-town, because she seems bent on 
suicide at every crossing; but if she'd known her god- 
father was looming in the offing, nothing would have 
kept her in.** 

''Let us lament her absence in a dirge. weep for 
Jiappy Hippy, Tield at Jiome ** 

''No, not the high elegiac style for her; something 
more cosy and domestic. Hippolyta my pup, Hip, I 
would that you were here '* 

"That's it. To signify your ecstasy hy one upstand^ 
ing ear ** 

"// you were present, we should starve, — you spare 
not bite nor sup '* 

^'But blessings on your sportive tail, Hippolyta my 
pup!'* 

^'That's a pleasant pome; I*U tell it to her wbeu I 
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get back," said Hilda. *'Nunky, do you remember 
when we walked this road the last time, — and we. were 
making a song " She stopped abruptly. 

*'I remember. Niece. I haven't remembered much of 
anything else all these years. What possessed ua that 
day, to spoil our — our friendship, and generally bust 
the molasses-jug, for nothing at all f 

^'I don't know; what does possess people when they 
make a mess of things? Contrariness and tiredness and 
a vicious disposition on my part. Too much angelic pa- 
tience on yours. Or perhaps it's all fate; perhaps we 
can't help it any more than we can help being bom or ' 
dying. What do you think about thatf 

^'Search me," said Lane with a sigh. ''It does seem 
sometimes as if we couldn't gum the game so thoroughly 
by our own unaided might. But — ^Hildai why did you 
let it end like that? Why didn't you write, or cable, 
or something? I was waiting, — ^I'd have chucked my 
job over the moon, and come so fast that the ocean 
would have smoked behind me." 

''I was too proud, and too stubborn, and too pig-head- 
edly set on my ambition. And after that things hap- 
pened so suddenly O Nunky, let's not talk about 

it! I— I'm afraid to." 

Peter gave one glance at her face. *'Bace you to the 
foot of the hill," he said. 

The words were an unconscious reminiscence of an- 
other moment of tension on that same road, — so long 
ago! — ^and Hilda realized it, and wondered if running 
away from a danger were the surest method of avoiding 
it. But she began to run forthwith, as light and fleet of 
foot as ever, and Peter measured his long stride to hers, 
80 that they kept abreast. When they reached the path 
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that led up the hill, and stopped by common consent, 
Hilda was carrying her city hat and Peter his glasses, 
and both were breathless, dishevelled and laughing. The 
danger-point seemed really left behind; they were 
children again, merry and gay, just let loose for a 
frolic. 

They began to climb ; and as they went they invented 
a siUy game, wherein puns were counters, and the worst 
scored highest. As on that other day, they laughed a 
great deal ; they lost all respect for the dignity of lan- 
guage, and all sense of shame; each one prodded the 
other to new enormities and new mirth; and they settled 
down at last, in their old rendezvous at the top, in a gale 
of feveridi spirits. 

'^ Crackers, cheese, Bologna sausage, — ^I never sausage 
such food in all my life," said Hilda, emptying the par- 
cels. 

'* Score ten to you, only I think IVe heard it before. 
Butter, bread, — ^when I spread it it 11 be butter bred'n 
you are (twenty for me, eht), — coffee, — ^had to coffee up 
a quarter for that, — ^jam, canned goods, — ^jam good 
canned goods, too — ^How do we stand nowf *' 

*'You*re fifty ahead, but you're reduced twenty-five 
for swearing. It's a pity Hippy isn't here, so she could 
contribute a few about barking up the trees, and a short 
but cheerful tale, and all that. Do you remember how 
we tried to make her drink coffee!" 

'* You bet I do ; and how we stirred our sugar in with 
a penknife. And how the sun shone on the river, — and 
you were singing *0 sole mW " 

''And there was a thrush singing in the trees behind 
us. . . • Nunky, we tMiatn't begin do-yoa-remembering ! 
Start a jingle, quick I" 
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''The Oysters and the Carpenter were sitting in the 
sun/* began Peter hastily. 

^^TJiey laughed and cackled merrily at every heinous 
pun,'' continued HUda, not pausing for inspiration. 

*^But when required to tell the pointy they said, There 
isn't noneV^ 

''That will pass, the standard not being high. Do 
you make many jingles in England V 

'*Nary jingle have I jangled since I hit the tight little 
island. I lead a pretty God-fearing life, — can't stop 
for fripperies.** 

''But surely you don't work all your waking hours. 
You must have lots of friends, and lots of frolics.'* 

"Oh, yes, some of each; I haven't taken the veil. But 
I've lost the poetic habit. How many have you made, 
yourself?" 

"Well, I've been busy, too, — ^and had other things to 
think about, — and somehow I haven't been in just the 
mood for jingles " She broke off abruptly. 

There was a pregnant pause. Then Peter, with a 
decisive movement, pushed aside the litter of food, — 
which both had foi^otten, — and leaned forward. "It's 
no use, Hilda," he said. "We've got to look things in 
the face sooner or later. It isn't like you to be a cow- 
ard." 

Hilda straightened under the challenge, and drew a 
quick breath. "I won't be one, Peter. As you say, it's 
got to be faced some time. And — ^I've always known 
this was coming." 

"So have I. Hilda, are you happy f" 

"No. Areyout" 

"Don't waste breath on foolish questions. But why 
—Hilda, why " 
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*'0 Nunky, I told you, — ^I was proud, and stubborn, 
and determined to have my way. And then — ^when I 
was beginning to weaken, — something happened that 
knocked my feet out from under me. I was in danger, — 
danger that seemed very real at the time, — ^and I lost 
my head, and got into a panic, — and my — and the man 
I married came along just in time to rescue me from it. 
And so " 

Peter had grown pale with anguish. ''But — ^Hilda,'^ 
he said, with difficulty, ''surely you didn't — ^marry — 
just for that? Why, you could have gone away, you 
could have gone home, you could have got some one to 

stay with you — ^you ** 

'Oh, I know all that; IVe known it since the first 
year. For that matter, I could have stuck it out alone in 
perfect safety, with a little more courage. . . . But I let 
myself be beaten. I had failed in my work, and I was 
tired out, and heartsick, and only the dregs of me left 
to fight. . . . And I remembered what you said, — even 
though I wouldn't listen at the time; — ^you said I 
couldn't succeed with Italian music, and that came true; 
and you said I couldn't succeed in living alone, and it 
seemed that had to come true, too. . . . And then this 
man terrified me — and you were gone — ^and Bert came 

by, and he's one of your masterful men " She 

broke off, with an unconscious shudder. 

With a groan, Peter covered his face. "0 Hilda, 
Hilda, don't say that! Don't tell me I helped push you 
into it ! Gtod knows it's hard enough now. If I thought 
I had a share in it — ^it would break what heart I have 
left. I can't — ^I can't stand that." 

The tears sprang to Hilda's eyes, and she laid her 
hand upon his arm. "No, dear, no, it isn't true!" she 
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soothed, vdth the tender mendacity of loving women. 
''It would have happened anyway; it had nothing to do 
vdth you. I didn't mean that, dear, I don't know what 
made me say it. Forget all about it. What's done is 
done, — ^through nobody's fault but mine, — and nothing 
can undo it now.'' 

Baiedng his head, he met her tear-wet eyes^ '' Hilda, '^ 
he said, '*I came over here with one purpose, — to look 
into your face again. I didn't let my thoughts go any 
farther; I came because I simply couldn't go on living 
without a glimpse of you. But behind that, where I 
wouldn't let myself look at it, I had another idea, — ^that 
if I saw happiness in your face, I'd just look and go 

away ; but if I saw unhappiness Hilda, I didn't see 

happiness." 

She averted her eyes, mutely. 

' ' Hilda, we have to look at this thing straight, without 
evasions and false delicacies. Do^ou love your hus- 
band!" 

''No." 

"Does he love yout" 

"No. Oh, no." 

"Then how, in heaven's name, can you go on with itf 
Eyen the most conservative people don't look on a hated 
marriage as a sacred bond any more, and if you are the 
woman I take you for, you know it to be a crime. You 
don't think it's right for you to— to live in marriage 
without love, do yout" 

Hilda wrung her hands. "Oh, don't ask me, Peter I 
It isn't as simple as that. You forget my little boy." 

' ' But Hilda, you know as well as I do that the home 
of an unhappy marriage is the worst possible place to 
bring up a child in; the worst in the world. I can't 
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talk about this, dear ; it puts me in the caddish, currish 
position of a hearth-wrecker. But I do ask you to think 
it over ; you owe yoursdf and the child that much, not 
to speak of me." 

''O Peter, — ^I Ve thought of it, and thought of it, until 
I was ashamed to look my f ellowmen in the face. . . • And 
now that youVe come— what else is there for me to 
think oft" 

A silence fell between them, neither one daring fur- 
ther speech. The wind whispered softly among the 
small new leaves ; and as on that long-ago day, a thrush 
was singing in the thicket behind them. 

**Sing to me, Niece," said Peter softly, after a long 
pause. 

Hilda began to sing in a low voice, made vibrant by 
the quiver of tears near the surface. 

** *By yon bonny banks, an' by yon shady braes. 
Where the sun shines bright on Loch Lomond,' ^ 

** Jove, how you can sing!" breathed Peter, as she fin- 
ished the refrain. "I've heard them all, but never one 
that could sing the heart out of a man's body like you. 
Sing morel" 



** 'The wee birdies sing, an' the wild flowers spring, 
An' in sunlight the hillsides are sleepin'. 

But oh, the broken heart it seeks nae second spring, 
An' the world doesna ken how we're greetin' ! 

Oh, I'll tak* the high road an' yell tak* the low road, 
An' 111 be in Scotland afore ye. 

But me and my true love will never meet again' " 
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Her voice broke and ceased, and she hid her face in her 
hands, weeping heart-brokenly. 

Peter reached over and took one ol the hands, and 
folded it in both of his. ''Don't, dearest, don't! It 
isn't true. We shall have our second spring, and it will 
be sweeter, far sweeter than the first. And we tinTl meet 
again, — often, — ^happily. . . . Don't cry, beloved, please, 
please!" 

''0 Peter, Peter!'* sobbed Hilda. ''We could have 
had so much, — ^and we've missed it all — and life is so 
long, so long to live — ^and we're young still — O Peter, 
how shall I bear it?" 

"Don't bear it, dearest. Stop living a lie and a pro- 
fanation. Start life again, — ^life clean and beautiful, as 
it was meant to be lived, — and take hold of happiness, 
before it's too late." 

"But there are so many things besides happing. . . . 
If that were all '* 

"Hilda, you love me, don't yout" 

She nodded dumbly, her face still turned away. 

"Say it. Say, 'I love you, beloved.' •" 

"I love you . . . beloved." 

He pressed her hand until she caught a sharp breath 
of pain and happiness. "That's worth all these years 
of starvation," he said huskily. "Then, dearest, if we 
love each other, and if — ^if you don't love anyone else, 
and if the child will only be bettered, as you know he 
will, — ^why can't you decide for me?" 

She shook her head. "Not yet. It isn't a thing one 
can decide in a minute; it's our whole lives. I must 
think, — and I must go away from you, Nunky; I can't 
think with you near. Give me a month; tind promise 

you won't speak to me in that time/^ 
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He sighed, but did not demur. ''Very well, dear, I 
promise," he said. ''As you say, it's for our whole lives. 
And I can afford to be patient; you canH decide any 
way but one.'' 

Hilda rose, and looked away, through the mist of 
her tears, at the spring-kissed woods and shining river. 
Peter, rising too, stood beside her. The thrush was sing- 
ing his heart out in ecstasy; spring and hope were 
throbbing through all the world, so that doubts and 
heartache, grimly real as they were, seemed alien inter- 
lopers. 

''Peter,'' said Hilda, turning to him with a sudden 
deep, sweet solemnity, "never forget this minute. 
Promise me that you never will. All this — ^the sunshine, 
and the bird-song, and the smell of the spring, and — 
and we two here in the midst of it — ^we can only live it 
once, and we must remember it always." 

"But it will come again," said Peter jealously. 
"Often and often, dearest." 

"Not this moment. Remember it, dear. See, it's past 
now." She turned to go. 

"O Hilda! So soon?" 

She nodded. "Yes, dear. It's best." 

"Beloved — ^I won't ask it if it troubles you — but do 
you think we could have — one kisst Just one — ^to live 
ont" 

She turned to him, her eyes shining through the tears, 
and lifted her pale face to his, and for the first time 
in their lives their lips met. All the world stood still 
for them, the sun in his heaven and the spring on her 
fair earth and the bird who was songster of their love; 
for an ineffable moment they drank deep of ecstasy and 
sorrow and dread and hope. Then they parted, and 
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moved side by ride down the hill. The picnic provender 
lay forgotten and profitless on the ground behind them ; 
perhaps the spring minstreki found it, and fed thdr song 
upon it. 

Journeying home in the train, fh^ hardly spoke at 
all. But when they came to the journey's end, their 
hands clasped, and their eyes met in a long, deep look 
of perfect truth and understanding. So they parted, 
torn by the pang of leave-taking, — ^they who had so 
newly found each other ! — ^yet consoled and uplifted by 
the fresh wonder of their love; and it was like dying, 
and, at the same moment, like being bom again. 



IX 



A DARK WAY 

TO the exaltation of the transcendent day on the 
hillside (that treasure-trove filched from Time), 
succeeded a reaction of profound depression. One of 
those dour moods peculiar to New England springs 
seized the weather, and raw, grey days followed one on 
the heels of the other with hardly a mitigating ray of 
sunshine. Miles caught a cold, and, kept indoors by the 
chilly dampness, was fretful and peevish. Mortimer 
delayed his return, with explanatory telegrams, from 
day to day ; and Hilda felt that she could not face her 
problem fairly until she could face him in the flesh and 
see what they really were to one another. She moved 
restlessly about the house, unable to fix her attention 
seriously upon anything, in that state of indecision and 
suspense which is torture to active natures. 

Into this fret of indetermination and unease came 
Rosamond one morning, — ^herself a restless and uneasy 
spirit, fresh in dainty spring raipent, cross and shiver- 
ing with the cold. 

'^ You never come to see me, so I have to come and dig 
you up^ in all this beastly weather,'' she complained. 
**Did you ever see such a spring f — but I don't know 
why I should ask that; I never saw any other kind in 
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this diabolical climate. Just to hear a robin sing makes 
my nose turn blue. What's the matter with you, Hilda; 
where have you been keeping yourself T' 

''Oh, I've been busy, — and Miles has a cold, — ^I really 
haven't been anywhere.*' 

**You stay stuffing in the house like a dried-up old 
hermit; it's ridiculous, at your age. If you don't look 
out you'll lose your looks; you're losing your color now. 
Where's Bert?" 

''He's in New York, on business." 

"What, again f How long has he been gone this 
time?" 

"A week to-day. He keeps telegraphing that he's 
coming to-morrow." 

"H'm! Well, you'll get something awfully pretty 
when he does come." 

Hilda stared at her visitor. "What do you mean, 
Rosamond?" 

' ' Oh, I just judge by my own experience, ' ' said Rosa- 
mond, shrugging her shoulders. "Whenever Monty 
goes off on a long 'business trip,' it's jewelry for me." 

Hilda's pale cheeks flushed, and paled again. She 
suddenly remembered that Bert had brought her back 
a gift from each of these trips to New York, and that 
the gifts had grown handsomer as the trips had grown 
more frequent. She had never attached any significance 
to the fact ; it was Bert's way to spend lavishly on things 
that made for display. But now, with an effort, she 
forced herself to meet Rosamond's amused ey^s. 

"You mean to tell me," she said in a constrained 
voice, "that you think Monty's gifts are conscience- 
money for something he has done, and that you take 
them from him on that basis?" 
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Bosamond shrugged again. "Que voulez-vousf I ask 
him no questions, and he tells me no fibs. And — ^they're 
all diamonds; don't forget that, my dear.'* 

Hilda gazed at her cousin with the first impartially 
appraising look she had applied to her for years. Rosa- 
mond's rose-leaf exquisiteness was gone; she had faded 
and hardened into a pretty, rather overdressed woman 
with a cynical mouth and tiny wrinkles around her eyes, 
slightly haggard from too much social activity and too 
great vigilance against fat, conspicuous only for her 
modishness, and a million miles removed from the dawn- 
flushed girl of ten years ago. Hilda was conscious of a 
shock. ^'Have I changed as much as thatf " she thought 
in dismay. 

*'For heaven's sake, don't stare at me as if I were a 
ghost!" said Rosamond, with a little laugh of nervous 
irritability. **And don't set up for a nun. You're a 
grown woman, and you ought to know enough to take 
the world as you find it." 

*I never expected to find it a sewer," said Hilda, in 
a low, hard voice. 

**What a perfectly Jtorrid thing to say!" exclaimed 
Rosamond. ''Simply because I said Monty paid up for 
his trips! What do you want me to do, — ^refuse per- 
fectly good diamonds, that I'd never get any other way? 
I must say you're very disagreeable to-day, Hilda. I 
meant to stay to luncheon, but I believe I'd enjoy my- 
self better down-town." 

* ' I believe you would, ' ' said Hilda stiffly. ' * I 'm sorry, 
Rose, but it's true that I'm disagreeable to-day. We 
aren't likely to agree, and we shall get on better apart." 

''Well, that's cordial!" said Rosamond, rising huf- 
fily. "I don't know what's the matter with you, Hilda, 
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but I certainly don^t want to see any more of you until 
you can be decent.** 

When the door had doeed behind her indignant visi- 
tor, Hilda sat still, staring into the fire. Rosamond's 
hints had struck home, and now she realized how pre- 
pared the mark had been for their reception. She had 
surmised that Bert, of whose fondness for the pleasures 
of the table she was well and contemptuously aware, 
strayed occasionally into alcoholic excesses, but beyond 
this suspicion (hateful to her), she had never gone. 
Like most pure, proud, and inexperienced women, she 
had an intense horror of the other lapses of the flesh ; 
they seemed to her unmitigatedly brutish and bestial, 
soiling even to think about, and unimaginable within the 
circle of her own life. And now, — she faced the thought 
for the first time,— ^here was the beast, the slimy beast 
itself, actually entering her clean home! She felt limp 
with moral nausea. What a welter of undeanness they 
were all wallowing in,— Monty and his sorry bribes, 
Bosamond and her shameful acceptance, Bert and his 
revolting indulgences and paltry excuses, herself and 
her idiot blindness, — ^ugh, what a mess! Was it true 
that the world was like that? 

After she had sat for an hour in this dreary morass 
of depression and disgust, she remembered, with an im- 
pulse of relief, that it was her day at the Settlement. 
She had had no luncheon (having refused the parlor- 
maid's invitation to the dining-room), and it was too 
early for her appointment, but she sprang up quickly 
and hastened to her room to make ready. She looked 
forward to the stimulating rigors of Sally's clear, cold 
presence. She had jumped too hastily to conclusions; 
Sally was more poised, more sane,^ — she would blow all 
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this fetid miasma away. If not She did not finish 

the thought, but hurried out into the windy ways of the 
city. 

''Hello, Hilda,*' said SaUy, glancing abstractedly up 
from the papers she was filing. ''Sit down; you're 
early/' Then, with a second and more alert glance, 
''What's upf Something gone wrong!" 

''Rosamond came to see me this morning,'' said Hilda, 
without preamble, "and she hinted that Bert is unfaith- 
fid to me." 

Sally stared. "Bosamond hinted that!" she said. 
"Whyt" 

"Well, — she thinks he goes too often to New York, — 
and stays too long, — and — and brings me jewelry when 
he gets back " 

"Oh, I don't mean that," said Sally impatiently. "I 
mean, why hint itt It's plain enough." 

It was Hilda's turn to open her eyes wide. "Plain! 
You mean you think it's true!" 

"I don't think it, I know it." 

"Why, Sally! Howt You— you haven't " 

"I haven't seen him lunching with chorus girls, or 
had him shadowed, — ^no. But anybody with eyes could 



see it on him at a glance, — a rufous man like that, vdth 
a self-indulgent figure and a sensual mouth, — good 
gracious, Hilda, what can you expect f 

Hilda flushed hotly. "No such thing ever entered my 
mind!" she said. "I shouldn't have endured it a sec- 
ond. And Bosamond seemed to think I knew, — seemed 
to think I'd go on with it She knows the same thing 
about Monty, — and says you have to take the world ai^ 
you find it " She broke off, with a shudder of re- 
pulsion. 
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Well, as to that, she's right, of course. The stupid- 
ity of women like you is beyond belief. You're nearly 
all spirit yourself, and you marry a man who's nearly 
all flesh, and expect to make a go of it; and not only 
that, you expect him to turn into a gilded archangel sim- 
ply because he's married to you. If your sort would 
only stop your sentimental blind-man's buflf and look 
the facts of nature in the face, we spinsters who are 
trying to fight the social evil wouldn't have our hands 
so full." 

**Why, Sally!" protested Hilda. "If marriage can't 
make a man decent, what can? I — ^I'm the best wife to 
Bert that I can be. I don't see how you can sympa- 
thize with him." 

*'I don't sympathize with him; I think he's a pig, 
like seventy per cent of men," said the unequivocal 
Sally. **But I think you're a fool, like ninety per cent 
of women. You expect the impossible, and shut your 
eyes to make yourself believe it, and then get angry 
when you find you were wrong. If you marry a man 
like Bert, you ought either to turn yourself into the 
kind of woman who can keep him faithful (which is 
out of the question), or else let him go his own gait." 

*'You said once," said Hilda in a low voice, **that it 
was a degradation for me to be married to him at all." 

**It's more than that," returned Sally with energy. 
'*It's a crime. But I don't expect you to have the sense 
or the courage to see it that way. I wish to goodness 
you would." 

When Hilda left the Settlement, it was with a mind 
fully made up for drastic action. Sally was like the 
cold, fresh wind blowing in the streets ; she blew away 
shams and indecisions, and reduced life to simple terms 
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of black and white. Her outspoken charges were far 
less revolting than Rosamond's cynical hints. And she 
had used the same word that Peter had used in speak- 
ing of this false marriage; she had called it a crime. 
Hilda began making her plans as she walked rapidly 
homeward. As soon as Bert returned she would ques- 
tion him; he would confess to her, doubtless as glad as 
she to be rid of pretences and lies; they would have 
everything plain and honest between them for once, 
and then make their plans to part. And after that — 
she checked the sweep of her forward-flying thoughts 
abruptly; but in the midst of her cold resolution she 
was warmed from head to foot by a swift thrill of joy. 
She could not help realizing that she would be free. 

§2 
But when she arrived at home she found a state of 
things which pushed this new mood of decision violently 
out of her mind. Miles' cold, which had been in the 
coughing stage for several days, had suddenly developed 
into croup, and with the amazing celerity of children he 
had plunged in an hour out of a state of mild indisposi- 
tion into one of acute illness. He was in his small cage^ 
like bed, smothered in blankets, choking for breath and 
coughing that hard, unhuman bark that so appalls the 
listener, his nurse fidgeting helplessly about him, and 
the other servants hovering in the background with 
frightened faces. Hilda's heart contracted when she 
heard the calamitous sound. Before her hat was off 
she was working with terrified speed, applying com- 
presses to the little laboring chest, an ice-cap to the hot 
little head, a hot-water bag to the cold little feet, doing 
everything that experience and anxiety could suggest. 

When th^ doctor arriyed th^re was nothing left to b^ 
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done, and after liatening with a dull ear to his com- 
mendations of her efficiency, she subsided into helpless, 
agonized watchfulness. Bert and his sins seemed negli- 
gible to her now, her own outraged wifehood of no im- 
portance. Even Peter seemed unreal and far away. 

The sharp attack of croup passed, but only to merge 
into severe bronchitis, and for ten days Hilda never 
left the crib-side, except for irregular snatches of sleep. 
Mortimer returned, presented his jewelled peace-offer^ 
ing and his lame excuses, and was forgotten. Nothing 
seemed to matter but that little straining chest, that 
little fever-flushed face, and the suffering and danger 
enclosed within the small rectangle of the crib, over 
which she hovered through the long torturing hours. 
All her emotions, all her being, were swallowed up in 
the anguish of motherhood* 

By the time the danger was past, and Miles had be- 
gun to clamber, with giant-baby strides, up childhood's 
abrupt ladder to health, another danger and dread be- 
gan to loom darkly in the secret comers of her life. 
At the first thought of it she was stunned; at the sec- 
ond, sick with horror; at the third, wildly determined 
not to believe. But the days passed, and the danger 
took shape and definiteness, and crept stealthily closer 
and closer. When the day came on which she had prom- 
ised to give her decision to Peter, there was no longer 
any doubt She was again to become a mother. 

The realization plunged her into the dreariest de- 
spair. Good-bye to hope, to happiness, to the new spring 
bom in her so brief a while ago, — ^greeting to pain, to 
danger, to the perpetuation of a present that seemed 
almost beyond endurance I And worse; the child that 
was coming was the incarnation of a bond grown hate* 
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fal and shameful; the thought of its being, now and 
for months to come, a part of her actual flesh, made her 
look upon herself with loathing. She thought of the 
wretched girls who drown themselves to avoid mother-' 
hood, with a shamed understanding and sympathy. 

Well, at all events there was no doubt now as to her 
course. 

Sitting down at her desk to write to Peter, she strove 
to find words to make the parting beautiful, the reason 
for it decent and endurable. The first letter she wrote 
was formal, the second frigid; in such terms what she 
had to tell seemecl more intolerable than ever; and at 
last she gave up all attempt to dress the occasion in 
ceremonial robes, and wrote impetuously, straight from 
the heart. 

*0 Peter, it*s all over. Hope, happiness, — every- 
thing, everything is over. I am going to have another 
baby. 

''I hate it I hate the very thought so that I can 
hardly face it. But it's, got to be faced; there's no 
running away from it. The poor little creature is not 
to blame. I am to blame for giving it life, and I must 
make what amends I can. 

^' Peter, when I saw you, it was like coming back to 
life after a long, long death; and when I thought of a 
future with you it was like being bom into heaven. I 
don't dare tell you how sweet it was; I don't even dare 
think of it, for fear I won't have courage to go the long, 
dark way I must. When I was with you, it seemed that 
love was the strongest force in the world, and that it was 
impossible not to obey it. But I've learned now that 
duty is stronger even than. love. Even than love, — 
dearest, dearest 
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"The song was right, you see, — ^there is *nae second 
spring.* You must go away, and forget. Don't write 
to me, don't try to see me, — I couldn't bear it. Don't 
even think of me if you can help it, I don't want you 
to suffer, too. O Peter, Peter 

"Anyway, 111 say it again, — right or wrong, I don't 
care. I love you, Peter. I love you, I love you, I love 
you. 1 11 love you till I die. H.'* 

This letter, all tear-blotted as it was, she sent to the 
Boston address he had given her. The next day, when 
she arose heavy-eyed from a night of sleeplessness and 
tears, she was greeted by a box of violets, such as Peter 
had so often sent her ; and the newspaper that lay folded 
beside them announced that the distinguished novelist, 
Peter Cabot Lane, was returning by the next steamer to 
England. 

When she set the violets, in a green bowl that he had 
once given her, on the table 'in her bedroom, she saw 
lying beside them the jeweller's box that Bert had 
brought her from New York, its gold-crested wrapper 
still unopened. On an uncontrollable impulse, she 
picked it up with the tips of her fingers, and dropped 
it into the blazing fire. She never knew whether some 
scavenger retrieved its glittering contents, whether the 
earth received them again, or even what they were. But 
for many a month withered violets lay in her jewel-box; 
and many a time they were wet with tears, like some 
bright, bitter dew. 

§3 

The child that came with the new year was a little 
girl, very frail, pale and tiny. Hilda had thought of 
it, while it was still an impersonal thing, with almost 
intolerable aversion, feeling that if she could bring it 
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successfully to birth she would have done her uttermost 
for it. But when it came, and they laid the little weak 
body against her breast, a great revulsion of feeling 
swept her, overwhelming her with a passion of tender- 
ness such as not even Miles' coming had evoked. This 
poor mite, so undesired and unwelcomed, was the tiny 
bud of a woman, she had in her the germs of such suf- 
fering as no man would ever know; and Hilda was 
melted by a flame of pity and tenderness for her, a 
longing to make up to her for all her heritage of 
woman-suffering. **My baby, my poor, precious baby 
girl," she whispered, "God knows why you had 
to come to share it I But God knows 111 keep it 
all away from you, with my body and soul, as long 
as I can/' 

Her recovery from the birth was very slow, and dur- 
ing all the weeks through which she struggled painfully 
back to health the little adventurer hovered on the bor- 
derland, uncertain whether to go on with the adventure 
or abandon it at the outset. The doctor shook his head 
over her, and the trained nurse (immaculate, capable 
and unsympathetic), intimated to Hilda that it would 
be well not to fix her affections too strongly on a visitor 
so likely to be transient. But every warning and every 
pang of dread only rooted Hilda more firmly in her de- 
termination to save her little daughter for the possibility 
of better fortune than she herself had had. By sheer 
force of will she laid hold on enough strength to rise 
from her bed and assume the care of the baby herself, 
and then by sheer force of love she laid hold on the 
frail little life and anchored it firmly to earth. Never, 
in all her mother-ardor, had she yearned over her sturdy 
son as she yearned over this pale atom with the wistful, 
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wondering eyes ; all the life that was left in her was con- 
centrated in a flame of passionate protectiveness. 

The coming of the second child produced no such 
quickening of sympathy between husband and wife as 
the first had done. Fatherhood was no longer a novelty 
to Mortimer, and the puny girl waa not the source of 
pride the sturdy boy had been. Moreover, Hilda's 
beauty,— always too sensitive and subtile to meet his 
standards, — ^had waned under the strain of the past year 
until it was quite incapable of competing with more 
obvious charms, and, beyond perfunctory inquiries after 
her health, her husband bestowed little attention on her. 
She was glad of this indifference, which gave her the 
freedom and solitude she craved; she felt that she could 
not have existed in any closer bond. Yet she sometimes 
looked with a tinge of bitterness at her pale face and 
dark-circled eyes in the glass, wondering if with the 
passing of that faint rose-flush, — so frail a thing, — had 
passed her sole title to love and to woman-power. Did 
a woman's happiness find birth or death, then, in a drop 
of blood, — or (cheaper still), in a fleck of rouge f 

In these days she was very, very, very tired. She 
ached with tiredness, of the body and the spirit. By 
day, as she dragged her heavy feet from! task to task, 
she thought of the bodily fatigue of all the weary women 
in the world, — ^women in factories, beaten upon by the 
ceaseless whirring of machines, women in shops, stand- 
ing all day long behind the counter with aching backs 
and feet, women straining their eyes over the infinite 
monotony of ceaseless sewing, women battered and 
bruised with the travail of childbirth; and it seemed to 
her that all the fatigue of all women pressed upon her 
own shoulders in a crushing burden. By night, lying 
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in her bed too tired for sleep, she thought of the soul's 
pain of women, — of girls with their radiant dreams 
darkened and bright futures befouled, of wives with 
trust betrayed and illusions shattered, of childless 
women sickening with loneliness and the slow death of 
hope, of mothers weeping over the wrong-doing or the 
unlovingness of their children. And out of the heavi- 
ness of her spirit she named her daughter Dolores. 

§4 

Spring and summer passed, and as the autumn 

brought the Vincents and the Vails and all their in-laws 
and intimates back from field to base, everybody began 
to watch, with the candid proprietary interest of largQ 
family circles, for the Herbert Mortimers to move. It 
was well known that they had outgrown their present 
quarters; even the taking of rooms for the servants in 
another part of the building had left them rather 
cramped since the baby's arrival; Mortimer, who was 
making money fast, had talked for a long time of a 
larger establishment, and Hilda had done a little desul- 
tory house-hunting in the spring. It was obviously their 
duty to provide the onlookers with a new subject of in- 
terest by providing themselves with a new abode. 

However, when the time for autumn movings and win- 
ter settlings was past^ they were still in their apartment, 
with the rugs down and the curtains up, and every out- 
ward indication of life going on as usual. The truth 
was that neither of them dared the decisive step of a 
removal. Their house of life had become very unstable ; 
they were living in an earthquake country, and knew it ; 
and neither one liked the thought of embodying a 
long, definite future in the bricks and mortar of a new 
•bode.^ By tadt consent jthey dropped the subject^ — 
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not a difficult thing to do, since they seldom talked to- 
gether, — ^and took up their daily routine as matter-of- 
factly as if there were no heady portents of imminent 
upheavals in the air. Mortimer went regularly to busi- 
ness, without even the interruption of his former jaunts 
to New York ; Hilda moved the household along its es- 
tablished, orderly course, and took up again, half-heart- 
edly, her customary social and philanthropic activities; 
and they settled into a kind of equflibrium of instability 
which seemed capable of continuing indefinitely. 

The situation had been intolerable for so long that, 
like a frost-nipped finger in which circulation has ceased, 
it was becoming tolerable, when one day in January the 
little son of the uneasy household stabbed it suddenly 
into acuteness. Miles was now a handsome boy of five, 
very like his father in his robust physique and quick- 
tempered, impatient nature, but still adorably babyish 
and confiding. He had come into Hilda's room, rosy 
and cold after his walk with his nurse, and, unwontedly 
amenable to caresses, was allowing her to cuddle him 
into warmth in front of the fire. 

''Did my precious have a good walk?" she asked, kiss- 
in]^ his cold pink finger-tips. 

*'No. I don't like to walk wiv Nanny; she's too slow." 

*'(Say, 'No, Mother.') But you run and jump and 
ramble-scramble all the time; perhaps she thinks you're 
too fast. Did you see Billy and Helen t" 

"No. (Don't like to say, No, Mother.) I saw Daddy. 
I don't know that lady; is she one Auntie t" 

"What lady, dear?" 

"The lady side o' Daddy in the automobile. Mother, 
you have little whiksers on top o' your eyes; what for?" 

•'Everybody has them, dear; they're called eyebrpwi. 
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I don^t believe you really saw Father, — ^it must have 
been some other big man. You know he stays at the 
ojBSce until you go to Shut-Eye-Town.*' 

*'No, I saw him with the pretty lady. Nanny saw 
him, too ; she and Mary laughed. He wouldn't wave his 
hand at me; why wouldn't he. Mother?'* 

Hilda, suddenly flushed, turned his face gently up to 
hers. ''Miles, are you sure,'* she said in a constrained 
voice, — ^**are you surely, surely sure it was Father you 
saw?*' 

* * Course I *m sure, * * said Miles impatiently. * * Mother, 
why wouldn't he wave his hand at me? Call him up on 
the tellyfoam and tell him. Why?" 

**Not now, dear.** She set the child down. "Run 
away to Nanny, and ask her to give you your crayons.** 

**But I don't want to. Mother. I want to know ** 

**No, sweetheart. Go to Nanny now. Mother has 
something to do.** 

When Miles had gone, with a very bad grace, Hilda 
sat staring into the fire, hands clenched and lips shut 
tight. For the first time since she had adjusted herself 
to a basis of recognized estrangement from her husband, 
she was conscious of emotion in his direction; all her 
chill indifference toward him was swept away by a rush 
of anger which sent the blood tingling over her body in 
hot waves. Before this his infidelity had seemed to her 
only an ugly abstraction, from which she turned her 
thoughts away in cold disgust ; but now her home had 
been violated, her child spattered by the mud of his 
amours, the very servants made privy to the disgrace 
and sniggering over it. She had not known she had it 
in her to feel such rage. She had spoken the truth to 
Miles when she sent him away because she had **aomid^ 
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thing to do"; she had meant to plan her future m 
the light of this new knowledge; but now she 
could only sit crouched before the fire, hating her hus- 
band. 

However, when his heavy step passed her door an hour 
later, she was ready to face him; and without turning 
her head she sailed peremptorily, '^ Bert I Come here, 
please. ' * 

He paused in the doorway, looking in. ^^ Hello! 
What's upt" he said. 

* ' Come in, please, and shut the door. I want to have 
a talk with you." 

He complied with a muttered grumble. He looked ir- 
ritable and sullen, yet there was about him a quaint sug- 
gestion of Miles ob^dng against his will that suddenly 
tugged at her heart, reminding her that she had once 
loved him. But her indignation was too deep to be ban- 
ished by momentary softenings ; she met him flushed and 
flashing. 

'^What's this Miles tells me about seeing you with a 
woman on the Avenue t" 

Mortimer reddened and looked angry, but not sur- 
prisec(; he had evidently expected the question. '*Well, 
what is itt" he growled. '*! don't know what he told 
you.'* 

''He told me that he saw you driving a woman in the 
car (which you said this morning was laid up for re- 
pairs), and that you wouldn't speak to him. He also 
said that his nurse and her confidential friend, the 
Craigs' nurse, saw it and laughed.*' 

Mortimer's flush deepened, but he kicked irritably at 
the rug. ** Can't I give an acquaintance a ride in my 
own car, if I please? You ride around with half the 
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people in town, and you don't expect to be jawed about 
it." 

''Oh, don't be childish, Bert. Of course I drive with 
my friends, and of course you do; nobody objects to 
that But you must think I 'm an imbecile if you think 
I don't know an3i;hing of your affairs with women. I've 
stood it, because, — ^when you have children, — ^the institu- 
tion of marriage seems more important than personal 
feelings. But this, — ^bringing your — entanglements — ^to 
the very doorstep, to the eyes of the children and the 
laughter of servants — ^Faugh! I wish I'd been taught 
to use a different kind of language; I don't know any 
words worthy of it." 

Mortimer kicked the rug again. '^ You're too damned 
particular," he growled. 

'Particular!" flashed Hflda. "Perhaps you'd like 
me to establish her in Lora's room for the winter. Miles 
asked me if she was 'one Auntie.' " 

Her husband winced, and stalked to the window, turn- 
ing his back on her. ''Well," he said, after a pause, 
"what are you going to do about itt" 

"That's what I was going to ask you," returned 
Hilda. "It's obvious that something has to be done; 
but there are more things than my preferences to be 
considered." 

There was a silence. The little French clock on the 
mantel ticked delicately but insistently, a piece of green 
wood, sizzled in the fire, and Hilda sat looking at her 
husband's back with passionate aversion, thinking how 
his neck had thickened and coarsened, and wondering 
if it was possible that the same woman who once was 
willing to give up will and identity to a man should 
come to the day when the very sight of him made her 
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shudder with loathing. Over and over she asked her- 
self, in a tense suspense which seemed blank of all emo- 
tion but hate, what the outcome of this moment would 
be, and what she desired of it. 

"I won't give her up, if that's what you mean,'* said 
Mortimer sullenly, at last. 

With that, all at once, — ^in the strangest way, — ^the ten- 
sion broke. It seemed to Hilda as if, at the same in- 
stant, the clock stopped ticking, the log stopped sizzling, 
and she stopped hating her husband, — as if these words 
of his, like some enchanted formula in a fairy-tale, re- 
leased them from an ugly spell and made them free. 
Humiliation, anger and aversion were all washed away 
by a wave of relief. 

"You want to marry her, then!" she said. **Very 
well, do it as soon as possible." 

**You needn't be so damned sarcastic," grunted Mor- 
timer. "I suppose you think you're funny." 

** Funny, Bert! I think I'm very serious. If it had 
turned out that I was the only one who hated this bond, 
I should have thought I must stick to it ; but if you hate 
it too, of course it's absurd to keep it up. Ill do all 
I can to help you to freedom, if you 11 promise to leave 
me the children." 

Mortimer whirled around from the window, his heavy, 
handsome face almost comically blank with amazement. 
* * D 'you mean that ? " he demanded. 

**With all my heart," answered she. 

''By George, I call that pretty white of you!" ex- 
claimed Mortimer. *'You see, this — ^this lady isn't the 
sort you suppose. She won't have anything to do with 
anything but marriage, and you've helped me out of a 
devil of a tight place. If I'd had any idea you'd take 
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it like this ^* He interrupted himself suddenly, the 

dawning friendliness and admiration in his face dark- 
ened by a new thought. **What makes you so willing, 
all of a sudden f he asked suspiciously. **You haven't 
been philandering, have you? By God, if I thought 
that '' 

Hilda flushed hotly. Since she had begun, within the 
hour, to contemplate the possibility of freedom, the 
thought of Peter had never crossed her mind; she had 
only been relieved and glad that the way should open 
to extricate herself from this intolerable situation with- 
out harm to anyone. Now the suggestion of a personal 
motive, even the intrusion of Peter's dear memory, 
shocked and offended her; she honestly wanted nothing 
but the clean satisfaction of freedom and self-respect. 

However, she could not forbear an amused and bitter 
smile. ^^I should think you would be indignant at such 
a possibility," she said. 

*'H'mph! You think it's something to be funny 
about, don 't you t ' ' retorted Mortimer angrily. * * I 'm not 
good enough for you, eht Got to go carrying on with 
other men ! Think 1 11 stand for that, do you t By God, 
I'll hunt up your precious friends and horsewhip 'em, 
that's what 111 do!" 

*'That sounds well from you," interrupted Hilda, 
scornfully. ** As it happens, I have been a faithful wife 
to you, but I assure you it wasn't from any sense of 
duty to you personally. You who've hardly taken the 
trouble to screen your affairs with women even from the 
servants! Do you think I owe you much loyalty?" 

*'Por the Lord's sake!" thundered Mortimer. 
**What's that got to do with itt Do you mean to say 
my having friends and your having friends is the same 
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thingt This is some more of your damned Sally's 
damned nonsense— and I won't stand for it, I tell yoa— 
111 *' 

Hilda, almost as angry as he, eanght herself np on the 
verge of a fierce retort **0 Bert, Bert f she cried, sud- 
denly between laughter and tears, '^ don't let us end like 
this I After all, we loved each other once,— or theught 
we did, — and we've borne the same name for six years, 
— ^and had children. . . . Let's finish the thing with 
what decency and dignity we can; heaven knows there 
isn't too much of either about life. We must live and 
let each other live." 

**0h, very well," said Mortimer sulkily. **Have it 
your own way. Ill see the law chaps to*morrow." 
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SOMEHOW or other, the thing was arranged ; papers 
were filed, household goods were packed up and 
stored ; the apartment, with its ghosts of new life born 
and old love dead, was offered for rent ; Mortimer moved 
to his club, where he was in pleasant juxtaposition to 
his new inamorata, and Hilda, with the two children and 
the unfailingly sympathetic Hippolyta, went to her fath- 
er 's house in Beaconsfidd. And so ended a chapter 
which had taken long to write, and little time to finish. 
For the first months, readjusting herself to the old 
surroundings under these strangely altered conditions, 
Hilda went about like a woman in an xxglj dream, hardly 
able to believe that it was herself who was enduring all 
this sordid distress. Although theoretically a radical, 
by instinct and practise she was almost as conservative 
as her family ; she had no shadow of doubt that she was 
doing right in divorcing her husband, but to think of 
herself as a divorced woman (a phrase which never 
passed the lips of the older members of the family with- 
out a perceptible shudder) , shocked her almost as much 
as it did her mother ; and the day she received her new 
visiting-cards, with "Mrs. Hilda Mortimer*' on them, 
she had a nervous headache that sent her to bed. The 
suit, with its brutal violations of decent privacy, the sor- 
did readjustments of relations with the man who had 
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once been her husband and was now to be a stranger, 
the perturbation of her relatives and the curious inter- 
est of her friends, tried her to the limit of her endur- 
ance; and as the first stunned impression of unreality 
passed off, she had that sensation of having been 
stripped of her shell, and exposed, raw and bleeding, to 
the rough handling of the world, which is the torture of 
sensitive people. Sometimes, in moments of weakness 
and faint heart, she was almost tempted to regret the 
lost shelter of the hated marriage bond. 

However, as the year of legal formalities passed, and 
the memory of past unhappiness faded, and the present 
situation beoame, with habit, endurable, youth and en- 
ergy and the zest of life began to tingle again in her 
veins. It was folly, she suddenly felt, for a healthy 
woman of twenty-eight to settle into a drab life of 
pseudo-widowhood beneath her father's roof. The chil- 
dren had to be provided for, — for she was stubbornly de- 
termined to accept no help from Mortimer if she could 
avoid it, — and she had her way to make in the world after 
a new fashion and for a new end. And so, as January 
approached, bringing with it her legal freedom, she set 
her face again toward the future, and work. 

Her announcement, made at the Christmas reunion, of 
her intention to return to Boston, brought on a family 
discussion which reminded her droUy and ironically of 
her first struggle for independence. As a divorced 
woman [shudder], she appeared to be, in the judgment 
of all her elders, in a still more precarious position than 
that she occupied as a young girl, — only now it seemed 
to be excess of experience, instead of absence of it, that 
constituted her chief danger. She would be exposed to 
comment, to slander ; she would be conspicuous, and per- 
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secuted with undesirable attentions; she would, in the 
opinion of Aunt Ida, be asked to go on the stage, and 
Cousin Lucy even dared to predict that she would have 
her picture in the Sunday papers. It was unthinkable. 

**But of course she wants to go back to town!" im- 
patiently rejoined Rosamond, who was making one of 
her rare appearances in the family circle. ** She's been 
shut up in a chicken-coop long enough; she has a per- 
fect right to want a little fun.'' 

"Fun! My dear Rosamond!" protested Aunt Ida, 
** Hilda will be going back as a [shudder] divorced 
woman!'* 

*' That's just why. Aunt Ida. I don't know who can 
have fun, if it isn't the divorcees; I'm sure nobody else 
does," said Rosamond petulantly, looking at Hilda with 
a shade of envy. 

Hilda returned the look squarely, annoyed by it, but 
sorry for the discontent on her cousin's faded, pretty, 
fretful face. *'I don't want fun, Rose," she said, "and 
I can assure you I'm not going to have any. I'm going 
to work, to support my children and myself." 

"Work!" exclaimed Rosamond. "What's the mat- 
ter with Bert? I'm sure he had a new car the last time 
I saw him. He could give you all you want; you ought 
to get after him, if he doesn't." 

"I won't touch his money, or let the children touch 
it, while I have two hands to scrub with," said Hilda, 
flushing. " I 've had enough of it. ' ' 

"But surely, my dear child," fluttered Cousin Lucy, 
"it isn't suitable for a — a married woman — ^if — er — 

if " 

"If I can be called that," supplemented Hilda, with 

a slightly; iromoal mui^. 
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Exactly, dear— to work for her living t" 
Why not, if she has her living to maket" 



tl 

"But heiv-her— her ^' 

"Her ex-husband should provide for her, you mean. 
But suppose she has bequeathed him to another 
lady!*' 

Cousin Lucy was silent. The dicta of Miss Lydia 
James contained no paradigm for such a situation as 
this, and she could not help showing in her face that she 
felt dear Hilda's painful experiences had made her a 
little — ^just a little— coarse. 

"Goodness knows," said Mrs. Vincent plaintivdy, 
"her father would be only too glad to provide for her, 
if she would stay here. But she won't hear of it.*' 

"I think she's very wise," said Patty, pursing her' 
lips with the conscious virtue of an irreproachable wife, 
who does not wish to expose her children to question- 
able influences. 

"I think I am, Patty," said Hilda, smiling without 
bitterness at her sister. "Father's more than generous, 
Mother's more than kind; but you're quite right not 
to want your daughter led astray. I've begun my 
life, and I must live it; you can't live it for me, dear 
people, any more than you could before." 

"Of course not!" said Salljr emphatically. "Hilda's 
a grown woman, not a mantel-piece ornament. You 
were all willing enough to shove her into a marriage that 
was a farce; now, for heaven's sake, don't hold her back 
from a real job that she can do. Let her get out and 
live her own life, and show what's in her." 

"You said it, Sal," approved Pennington. "I'll back 
Hilda. I think her proposition has got Miss Lydia 
James's skui^ a mile." 
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''She has made her bed/' observed Cousin Susie, with 
some severity; ''now I suppose she must lie in if 

"It's a garden bed, Cousin Susie," answered Hilda, 
'•^and I must dig in it, instead.'* 

§2 

The day that Hilda's divorce was made absolute, — 
January 10th, 1906,-— she unlocked the door of a little 
new apartment of the Fenway, and set about making a 
little new home; and though she had embarked upon 
the venture with reluctance and dread (sedulously con- 
cealed from her family), no sooner was the decisive 
step taken than all her misgivings fell away, and she 
entered suddenly into a cheerful serenity she had not 
known for years. As she moved about the pleasant 
taskid of home-making, she found herself singing spon- 
taneously and happily, like the yellow canary-bird she 
had hung in the window; the planning of the clean, 
sunny nursery, the placing of her beloved piano and 
pictures and books, the shining order of the tiny blue- 
and-white kitchen, gave her little thrills of pleasure; 
and when everything was in readiness, and the children 
were tucked into their little new beds, and Hippolyta 
sat on her cucdbion before the fire (with her head <m 
one side, like a little pensive old lady thinking of bygone 
days), she seemed new-bom into a fresh, dean, whole- 
some world in which she felt, for the first time in her 
adult life, really at home. 

Now she began to work with a steadfast zeal quite 
tmlike her early feverish ambition, or her later search 
for distraction. With a sudden, startling change in the 
pdnt of view, she found that work meant a livelihood ; 
she must regard it now as nine-tenths of the world does, 
not as an ornament or adjunct to hte, but as the meepi 
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of life itself. Health, industry, success in her chosen 
field, meant only food and clothes and comfort; she 
must work, not to keep boredom at bay, but to keep 
the wolf from the door. 

This novel viewpoint proved a very enlightening one. 
Her experience of life had not been wide enough for 
her to rid herself of the narrow vision of her class 
and circumstances; want, she knew, existed; necessity 
was stem, but heretofore these had been only names 
to her. Now she was to learn that the real cruelty of 
illness is not pain, but the doctor's bill; that food and 
rent have a bigger place in the scheme of things than 
pretty clothes and theatres ; that work is not a pleasant 
plaything, but a relentless master. Many a time when, 
tired after a hard yesterday, she woke in the morning 
thinking drowsily, ''111 stay in bed to-day, and rest 
up," the realization that, for working-people, the insti- 
tution of Bed ceases to exist at seven A. M., struck her 
like a cold douche. 

She had begun at once to study again with that un- 
emotional John McKay, who had been her refuge in 
the bad days past, and, refreshed by her rest, and 
renewed in physical and spiritual vigor, produced a 
voice that astonished him. It was an easy matter to 
secure an excellent church position and a few concert 
engagements, and she accepted with eagerness her 
instructor's hesitating suggestion that she should assist 
him with his too numerous pupils. So she was busy 
all day, every day, and many an evening too ; and so she 
was often very, very tired, and nearly always very 
content. Of course she had no time for social life, but 
neither had she any inclination. She was still shy and 
conscious of her position; and work absorbed all her 
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mental energy, and the children her emotional. Little 
Lora (Hilda's sense of humor, or of justice, had revived 
in time to prevent her crashing the poor mite at the 
font with the moist weight of Dolores), tugged at her 
heart with the most poignant appeal she had ever felt; 
even Peter, even Miles in his babyhood, had not drawn 
her so. Lora was a frail, over-spiritual bit of humanity, 
with big blue eyes and a little earnest, wistful face; 
she needed immeasurable loving, and almost no punish- 
ing at all. Miles maintained the balance by reversing 
the proportions; he was a stubborn, self-willed child, 
requiring much chastening, and very callous to affec- 
tion. A capable Scotchwoman (cousin to the uncom- 
promising Nancy of Hilda's earliest memories), sup- 
plied, as well as a mastery of the domestic tools, a 
sturdy, unemotional common sense which was invalu- 
able to the household ; many a time she administered to 
Miles the spanks which Hilda's motherly tenderness 
denied, and made up to baby Lora, by her matter-of- 
fact non-comprehension, for the too intense sympathy 
with which Hilda brooded over that little seeking spirit. 

So a year passed by, — ^a salutary year of preoccu- 
pation and healthy fatigue, of bruised tissues haling 
and clean painless scars taking the place of open 
wounds; and Hilda, working hard, loving her children, 
and sleeping the sound wholesome sleep of which she 
had supposed she had lost the art, grew younger and 
lovelier day by day. But she did not think about that; 
she had no time for thought. 

§3 

However, like most of her unfortunate sex, she was 
subject to anniversaries, and with the unfolding of ex- 
perience she had come to the place where nearly every 
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month of the year brought its speeial prick of memory. 
She had become engaged in December, and married in 
Jane; Miles had been bom in July, Lora in January; 
Bert's birthday, which used to be celebrated with 
champagne, was in September; Peter's dear birthday, 
always a lodestone of tender friendly thoughts, in April ; 
and so on through the cycle. Of late she had been 
too busy to ^ve much attention to these significant days ; 
but on the tenth of January the fact of the rent falling 
due prodded her to the realization that she had been 
living her new life for a year; and on the way to 
Mr. McKay's studio she indulged in one of those sum- 
mings-up which are inevitable now and then in the 
busiest life. 

She was solvent, that was the first thing she thought 
of; her church position paid the rent and Joan's wages, 
her teaching the food, and her concert work the clothes 
and ^'extras.'' She was making a marked success of 
her profession, and had more opportunities to sing than 
she had time for. Perhaps she was a little, a tiny bit, 
lonely, but then a professional woman who is a mother 
cannot indulge in other society than that of her chil- 
dren; and if she had no time for friends, she had, of 
course, no time to miss thenu Of Peter an innate fas- 
tidiousness had forbidden her to think, since her divorce, 
except as of a dear memory, and she put the intrusive 
presence of him hastily from her mind now. She had 
health and food and work for herself, and complete well- 
being for the children; and that was all that she de- 
manded now of life. 

She smiled whimsically as she formulated this thought, 
realizing what a retrogressicm it was from her former 
expectations. ''I've moved down on the pantry step- 
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ladder," she reflected; ''the time was when nothing 
would satiflfy me but the jam and honey on the top shelf, 
]}vit now I 'm quite content if I can reach the bread and 
cheese. I'm settling into a regular business woman; I 
suppose I'm getting hard and capable and sexless like 
Sally. I wonder if that's all of life, after you've passed 
your first youthf Well— it's a good deal to be able to 
pay the bills." She gave a small sigh as she mounted 
the steps to the studio. Those days when dreams were all 
and bills were nothing, — ^they had been sweet, in their 
way I And now they were gone forever ; nothing to look 
forward to now but a lifetime of teaching scales, and, 
with good luck, paying bills. 

However, as she opened the door, a subtile something 
in the air made her pause on the threshold. Perhaps it 
was an emanation from her own disturbed mood, per- 
haps a static condition to which preoccupation had kept 
her impervious before ; at all events, made sensitive now 
by her mood of introspection, she was distinctly aware of 
an emotional disturbance in the matter-of-fact atmos- 
phere. She stood looking ^t her instructor, who had 
risen after his courteous habit to acknowledge her 
entrance, with startled eyes of inquiry, the handle of the 
open door still in her hand. 

' ' Gk)od-moming, Mrs. Mortimer,'^ said he, with his 
precise, professional enunciation. 

The accustomed sound restored her poise, and she came 
in and closed the door. ''Gk>od-moming, Mr. McKay/' 
she answered, turning toward the little dressing-room to 
leave her wraps. ' ' Bather colder to-day. ' ' 

''Yes; I think we shall have snow," said Mr. McKay. 

Their social intercourse always stopped at this irre- 
proachable pglgt, all further couversfttioTi between them 
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being confined to professional matters; and, if it had 
not been that she was naturally, automatically observant^ 
she could not have told even wh&t manner of outward 
man he was. As it was, she would have described him 
as a gentleman, forty to forty-five years of age, eye- 
glassed, slightly bald, inclined to brusqueness, and com- 
pletely devoid of sentiment. She knew that he had the 
mathematical bent which often belongs to musicians of 
the scientific type, that he played the piano brilliantly, 
and placed a voice with unerring accuracy; and she 
thought that, except as a pupil who had not given him 
much trouble, and a tolerably satisfactory assistant, he 
was unaware of her existence. 

Now, as she passed his desk on her way to the inner 
room where she gave her lessons, and saw him still stand- 
ing looking at her, she was suddenly aware that he was 
a man, and that to him she was very much of a woman ; 
and the unexpected realization made her heart (that 
atrophied heart of a busy business woman), give a sur- 
prising little quiver. 

"Mrs. Mortimer,*' said he, brusquely and nervously, 
*'your pupil has not yet arrived.'* 

* ' No, she 's apt to be rather late, ' * said Hilda. * * But I 
have plenty of odds and ends to look after in the spare 
time — ^it's none too plentiful. '* 

Mr. McKay took off his glasses, and twiddled them in 
his strong, neat fingers. ''Will you — ^will you give mtf 
a moment of it?" he said. *'If— if you do not feel that 
it will be entirely wasted." 

*'0f course I will, with pleasure," said Hilda. "My 
time with you has always been well spent." 

''Be seated, please," said her instructor; and, as she 
complied, he drew a chair meticulously parallel to hers 
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and seated himself beside her. **Mrs. Mortimer/' he 
began momentously, ''we have been associated — er — 
professionally — ^for some years.'* 

"Yes, for some years," acquiesced Hilda; and her 
heart began to sink with that profound distress of a 
sympathetic woman who knows herself about to receive a 
proffer of devotion which she must refuse. It was so 
long since she had had the sensation, — ^familiar enough 
in her girlhood, — ^that the pain of it startled her; yet 
at the same time it brought her a sharp, startling thrill 
at the realization that she was like a girl again, eligible 
for marriage and a woman's emotional life. She felt 
herself shivering a little, and tried to fix her mind on 
his nervous fingers twiddling the glasses. Odd that this 
man, whose complete lack of emotion had so often, in 
the bad days, soothed and steadied her, should now by 
liis own emotion unsettle the poise she had been labori- 
ously acquiring for so long! 

''In the first of those years," said he, "your situation 
was such that I could not express or even indulge — ^the 
— ^the — ^the admiration I felt for you." He broke off 
abruptly, after an odd fashion of his, to hum a little 
syncopated air; music apparently was always running 
in his head, as in hers, only in the shape of a mathe- 
matical formula rather than a mood. "But the admira-* 
tion was there," he continued as abruptly, "from the 
first moment of our acquaintance. Though at that time 
your upper G was not correctly produced." 

Hilda gave a little nervous laugh. "I remember what 
a lot of trouble it gave you, and how obdurate I was 
about it," she said quickly. "If you hadn't been a 
marvel of patience you'd never have seen me through. I 
owe you the deepest gratitude for all you've done for 
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me. But I hope '* She interrnpted herself, fearful 

of assuming too much; even now she could hardly be- 
lieve that this dry, sexless relationship was about to 
assume an emotional character. 

'*The admiration was there," resumed her instructor, 
whose orderly mind always propelled its train of thought 
along the destined track, regardless of interruptions. * * I 
have always admired you, deeply and sincerely. I ad- 
mire your voice, which is of most unusual quality (espe- 
cially the middle octave) ; I admire your remarkable 
teaching ability, so far superior to my own; I admire 
your — ^if you will permit me— beautiful ])erson, and — 
in short — ^your whole charming personality." He broke 
off again to hum a little tune. 

For the first time Hilda perceived that the habit, which 
had often amused her, was a symptom of emotion, instead 
of absent-mindedness; and she hastened to speak, hoping 
to spare him pain by a definite intimation of finality. 
'*You are very kind," she said gently, "and your kind- 
ness has been a great help to me, in more ways than 
one. Nobody appreciates friendship so much as a person 
in spiritual need, and IVe been pretty hard up spirit- 
ually since I've known you. I hope we shall always be 
good, working friends, as we are now. And now I 
must be getting ready for Miss Piske." 

But she little knew her man if she thought she could 
deflect that systematic mind from its prearranged course. 
"One moment," said Mr. McKay, lifting his hand as he 
did when he wanted to correct an erratic measure. "As 
I have said, I admire you deeply, Mrs. Mortimer. As 
I was about to say, to that admiration is added another 
feeling, — ^that of^-of — affection. And now that you have 
been free for what seems to me a proper time, I 
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to ask if you will do me the honor of marrying me. ' ' 

*'0h, Mr. McKay '^ began Hilda, on a rising ca^ 

denee of distress. 

^'Besolve iti Besolve iti" said her teacher sharply; 
and, as she gazed at him in blank surprise, he added 
apologetically, ^'You said that in an augmented second, 
and I couldn't bear it. But I beg you also to resolve 
my suspense. I — ^I love you, Mrs. Mortimer.'' He 
leaned toward her, and she saw that his kind, near- 
sighted eyes were full of tears. 

' ' Oh ! " she said, on the note he wished for, with a little 
sobbing laugh. **I unsh I could say what you want m^ 
to I I do, I do wish it I But it isn't possible, dear Mr. 
McKay. I need you very much for a friend, but I 
haven't anything more thfui friendship to give. I'm so, 
so sorry." 

**You — ^you are quite sure that must be the final 
answer?" he returned, his precise voice trembling a 
little. 

^' Quite. But — ^please believe that I hate giving it 
more than I can say." She laid her hand impetuously 
on his as she spoke; it was always her instinct to caress 
people in pain. 

There was no doubt about the finality of her tone* 
He bent his head, and his unaccustomed lips pursed 
themselves on the back of her hand in a kiss, which 
went off with a funny little smack such as children 
make. Then he straightened himself, covered the tears 
in his nice eyes with his glasses, and rose. ''Miss Fiske 
will be here shortly, I suppose," he said. ''Please speak 
to her about the nasal quality of her upper tones. They 
leave much to be desired." 

This incident, quaint as it was, stirred Hilda to th« 
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depths. The familiar half-sad, half-sweet sensation of 
being made love to, the realization that, instead of being 
a sexless part of the world's working machinery, she was 
still a woman, still desirable, opened wide those gates 
which she had kept tightly closed against the crowding 
pressure of forbidden emotions. She taught absent- 
mindedly all the morning, and walked home at noon- 
time in a tingle of new sentience; for the first time in' 
three years she met the eyes of her fellow-men with 
an interest equal to theirs, and the warm admiration she 
read in them thrilled her with the same sehlse of pleasure 
and power it used to wake in her girlhood. 

At home she found Sally, who often dropped in un- 
heralded for luncheon, waiting for her; and as they 
greeted each other with the usual sincere pleasure, she 
appraised her cousin with newly observant eyes. Sally 
was ever more crisp and businesslike; her neat 
raiment, her smooth dark hair, her steel-springy figure, 
all partook of her expression of brisk capability, as if 
they were all details of a highly efficient system. But' 
with her steady increase in efficiency had come an increase 
of hardness ; she seemed covered with a clean, crystalline 
shell, which emitted the clear light of her intelligence, 
but repelled all impulses of tenderness. **Poor Sally!*' 
thought Hilda. **I'm so sorry for her; no one will ever 
love her.'' And, catching herself at this thought, she 
suddenly blushed like a girl. 

Sally's keen eyes were also busy, and when the chil- 
dren's needs had been attended to, and the two were 
seated at the table, she began a catechism. 

''Something's happened to you, Hilda," she said, 
^'Whatisit?" 

Hilda felt herself blushing again, absurdly, and be- 
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came very busy with the tea-cups. *'IVe given five 
lessons and a spanking, and a luncheon to the lounger 
set,' *' she said, *'and I should think that was enough 
fdr one morning. I'm as hungry as a bear." 

''Pudge!" said Sally. ''Don't waste time; mine's 
valuable, if yours isn't. I want to know what's hap- 
pened to you." 

"What makes you think anytning has happened?" 
fenced Hilda. ' ' I look just the same as ever, don 't I ? " 

"No, you look absolutely, teetotally different. You 
look the way you did years ago, before you married the 
Beast. Something has got under your skin, and for the 
third time I ask you what it is." 

"Well, if you must know, Mr. McKay proposed to me 
this morning, — ^right out of a clear sky, without any 
warning at all. And that's depressed me." 

"Depressed you!" retorted Sally. "Stimulated you, 
electrified you, made you drunk with excitement. I knew 
it was something of that kind ; I knew you were thinking 
of men again. Have you written to Peter?" 

The vivid color blossomed in Hilda's cheeks like June 
roses. ' ' No, no ! " she said quickly. " I 've never written 
to him since I wrote him good-bye, nearly three years 
ago. He's gone completely out of my life. I don't think 
of him any more." 

"It's a waste of time for you to lie to me," observed 
Sally dispassionately. "Why haven't you written to 
him?" 

' ' Because — ^because — Sally, how could I ? Don 't you 
see how impossible it is, now that I'm — ^free? Don't 
you see what a horrible position it would put him in?" 

"I see nothing of the sort. You know how he feels 
toward you, and how you feel toward him. It seems 
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to me the commonest justice demimds that you should 
let him know you're out of jail/' 

''But perhaps he doesn't want to hear it. He's never 
written to me; for all I know, he's foi^tten me; maybe 
he's married. And I'm past that kind of thing now; 
I'm too old, and too battered " 

Sally's burst of laughter interrupted this statement of 
facts. **Yes, you look it!" she gibed. ''You look about 
as aged and world-weary as Lora does. You never got 
beyond twenty-five in the worst of your troubles, and 
now you've gone back to sixteen; it's hardly decent for 
a woman of your years and experience. I agree with 
you that Peter has undoubtedly forgotten you, but if 
he hasn't, the surest way to make him is to let him see 
you the way you look to-day, you poor old relic." She 
stopped and laughed again. *'So I think, if I can find 
a five-cent stamp, 1 11 write a letter to London to-night, " 
she added. 

"O Sally— please— I" protested Hilda, between 
laughter and tears. 

** 'O Sally— please'— p?6ai« get through eating and 
write it this minute ! ' ' mocked Sally. * * Very well ; social 
letters in businiBBS hours are strictly against my rule, but 
if nothing else will satisfy you, I suppose 111 have to 
do it" She rose, and coming around the table, bent 
with one of her rare impulses of tenderness and kissed 
her cousin's flushed cheek. **€k)od-bye, little bride," 
she said. 

When, regardless of her protests, Sally bad gone, 
Hilda went to the mirror over the mantel-piece and 
looked in. She saw a girl, starry-eyed, dawn-flushed, 
radiant ; and against her will her heart leaped happily. 
* * He won 't come, ' ' she said to herself firmly. * * Of oourte 
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he won't come; I'm absolutely certain of it." And, 
hearing the peaceful snore of Hippolyta on tiie hearth* 
rug, she seized and hugged her until that placid little 
duenna emitted a squeak of protest. * * TeS) cry. Hippy 1 * ' 
she counselled. ^' There isn't the slightest chance that 
hell come. We are two lone spinsters forever." She 
kissed the little dog's sledc head, and put her down 
again. ^'I wonder how long hell take," she said. 

The next days passed for Hilda in a fever of uncer- 
tainty and unrest. A thousand fears tormented her, — 
that Sally might have addressed the letter wrong; that 
Peter might be out of England and fail to receive it; 
that the ship which carried it might be wrecked; that 
Peter might not be free to obey its summons. Worse 
thim the fears were the hopes, which were too poign- 
antly sweet to be credited, and must surely play her 
false. Worse thim the hopes and fears together was the 
necessity for concealment, — ^no one, Sally least of all, 
must be allowed to suspect the inner turmoil, — and worst 
of all was the dragging, unremitting suspense. That first 
week after Sally undertook to assist Fate was made up 
of the longest days she had ever lived through, in all 
her experience. 

After reviewing the situation from all sides, she de- 
cided that the utmost that she could safely allow hersdf 
to expect was a letter; and, reckoning with that excess 
of caution with which we vainly try to safeguard our 
dearest hopes, she decided that it could not arrive in 
less than a month, — one week for Sally's letter to cross, 
one for it to find him, one for him to meditate over his 
reply, and one for it to travel. ^'It will take a month, 
of course," she kept telling herself. ''I can't possibly 
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hear from him sooner, — ^if I hear from him at all. " And 
so she began, after the logical fashion of people in love, 
to listen breathlessly for the postman, to start at every 
ring of the door-bell, and to go to bed every night with 
an ache of disappointment as stabbing as it was ab- 
surd. 

A week of this wore her out, and she found it neces- 
sary to take drastic measures to discipline her uneasy 
spirit. Persuading her quietly depressed instructor 
(with whom, at his earnest desire, she was continuing 
rdations on the old basis), to take a trip South, she 
undertook his work as well as her own, stayed at the 
studio all day, did her domestic tasks in the evening, 
and was too tired at night to do anything but sleep. So 
she was able to put the postman out of her mind; and 
she had never thought at all of the cable as a factor in 
the situation. And so, when the tenth day came, and 
a peremptory rap called her to the studio door in the 
middle of a lesson, for a moment she was so preoccupied 
that she did not recognize the tall man who confronted 
her. 

For his part, when the opening door revealed him he 
was as eager and shining-eyed as a boy in his first love- 
dream, — ^ready to catch her hands, draw her to him, and 
never let her go. But when he saw her, trim and 
business-like in her plain frock and professional pre^ 
occupation, with a spectacled young lady in the act of 
saying **Oo" up and down the scale just behind her, the 
lover-light vanished from his eyes, and he too looked 
startled and dazed. They stood there, — lovers who had 
come together over half a world of distance and half an. 
eternity of absence and longing, — and looked at each 
other like constrained^ uneasy strangers. 
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"Oh— oh, Peter '* stammered Hilda, "why, Peter 

—I '' 

''I came,'* said Peter, rather obvioudy. 

''I — ^I didn't expect you, — I — ^I thought you'd write, — 

or rather — ^I mean Did you have a good passage!" 

floundered Hilda, absurdly. 

** Hideously long. Are you — ^I see you are busy." 

"Yes, I'm giving a lesson." 

"Can't you — can't you stopt" Peter returned the 
intense gaze of the spectacled young lady (who, though 
she had ceased ooing, had neglected in her eager interest 
to close her mouth when she finished using it), with 
strong distaste. 

"No, — oh, no. And I have ever so many mororto 
give." 

"Couldn't you — couldn't I take onet" inquired Peter. 

At this masterpiece of ineptitude they both laughed, 
and the air was cleared a little. Peter took an impetu- 
ous step forward, and held out his hand. "Aren't you 
going to say you're glad to see me, after all this timef " 

"Yes. Oh, yes, I'm— glad." 

"Then come out with me and tell me so." 

The message of his eyes and fingers made Hilda take 
her hand and her eyes swiftly from his, in one of those 
panics to which women beloved are subject. The young 
lady in the spectacles, craning forward with flattering in- 
tentness, knocked a book on the floor with a bang. Peter 
stepped back abruptly, with a murderous glance at 
her. 

"See here, Hilda," he said, "I've got to talk to you, 
and it seems to be impossible here. When are you 
through?" 

"At six o'clock." 
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^'OrMt ScottI do 70a make that Und of a day at this 
kind of a jobt" 

''Jnat now; my ehief 'a away/^ 

'^ Well— 111 wait for yon nntil ezaetly mx^fifteen, and 
then yonll eome with me for a walk and iome dinner, or 
111 know the reason why/' 

''Bnt Peter, I go straight home frmn here,— I must/' 

*'Not to-night. Not if yon had forty d3ring grand- 
mothers at home. Ill wait nntil six-fifteen, and if 
yon 're not ready then 111 feteh yon with a dnb.'' He 
shook her hand briefly again, and marched off down tht 
corridor. 

Hilda watched him go, her hand (with that gestnre of 
women which is trite as a stage tradition, and instinctive 
as breathing), stealing to her fluttering heart. She won- 
dered why it was so hateful to be commanded by one 
man, and so unbelievably sweet by another, — ^wby her 
independence, which had been her pride and glory, 
should slip from her so painlessly,^— and what it was 
that made Peter's dark eyes so much more appealing 
than any eyes in the world, and every smi|llest attribute 
(his voice, his hands, his little tricks of speech), so i^bso- 
lutely, satisf3ringly right. And all the time a high, tri- 
umphant refrain marched singing through her heart,^ — 
^'Hedideomel Hedidcomel He deep love me P' 

''Wasn't that Peter Cabot Lane, the Authort" d^ 
jnanded the nasal voice of the spectacled young lady. 

Hilda started, and turned back into the roouju *^l% 
was," she replied, and permitted herself the luxury of 
adding, ''and presumably still is.'' 

"Is he a friend of yours!" inquired the perq^ieacioQf 
young lady. 

Hilda throttl^ m impulse to reply, ^^No, bo eam^ tg 
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collect the garbage," and said, with commendable 
self-control, ' * Yea. Pick up your Marchesi book, please, 
and open to No. 3.'* 

''My, it must be wonderful to know authors,*' said 
the young lady, complying amiably. *'I appose they 
say bright things all the whole time, don't theyf Shall 
I sing it Oo or Ahf 

The day dragged interminably. AU the pupils flatted, 
or did not know their lessons, or wanted to abandon ex- 
ercises under the impression that they were ready for 
opera; and those who had new music never phrased or 
breathed or interpreted it right, and those who had old 
had practised all the spirit out of it. Many a time, as 
she looked at the laggard clock, Hilda thought she could 
never survive until evening, or that if she should, all 
capacity for feeling would be squeezed out of her, and 
the glorious moment of her dreams slip from her grasp 
unrealized. 

Yet when six o'clock came, and she closed the hated 
piano, and washed away the day's dust in the dressing- 
room, she suddenly perceived with amazement that she 
was not tired at all. *'I wonder what's the matter with 
me?" she thought. ''Usually, at the end of a day like 
this, I 'm ready for a sanatorium ; and yet now I feel like 
— ^like that goblet of champagne he used to call me. It 
must be second childhood." 

Putting on her hat, she peered with anxious, critical 
eyes into the little shadowed mirror. She was dad, to 
her distress, with the businesslike severity of which she 
made a point in working hours ; and she thought with a 
pang of the soft amber-colored house-frock she bad dedi- 
cated to this moment. But she was one of those women 
with whom love of beauty is so instinctive that no pres- 
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sure of distractions can make them dress unbecomingly^ 
and the plain brown broadcloth, with its wide collar 
and cuffs of cream-colored crepe, and the demure little 
hat with its yellow cockade and faintly roguish tilt, 
suited her to perfection. Her eyes were shining, her 
cheeks rose-flushed, her parted lips fresh and eager like 
a young girl's; and the anxious pucker disappeared 
from her brows as she contemplated her indubitably 
charming reflection. ''I am pretty!'' she thought hap- 
pily, **and I do thank the Lord for that!'* 

At tOi minutes past six she peeped, very cautiously 
and furtively, through the crack of the door, and found 
Peter (watch in hand), hovering cautiously and fur- 
tively outside it. They both started like caught crimi- 
nals, and then both burst out laughing. 

**I — ^I — ^my watch is fast,'' explained Hilda, blushing. 

**And mine is damnably, diabolically slow,'' said 
Peter, seizing her hand; **it's taken forty-eight hours 
to do the alleged eight since we parted. In one 
more minute I should have dashed it an the floor 
and battered the door in with my fists ; you peeped just 
in time to save my crystal and my reason. Come, Co- 
rinna, come; let's beat it while the going's good." 

Hilda snapped the lock, and they set forth together 
down the corridor and out of the street door. Walking 
beside him, their long light steps in perfect accord, she 
had the familiar sensation of having lived through the 
same moment before which so often comes with the real- 
ization of a long, long hope. And yet it was never like 
this that she had pictured their meeting; she had 
thought that it would be in the spring sunshine, with 
green country around them and love full-flowered be- 
tween them, or else in her new little home, with warmth 
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and soft evening light and silence to enfold their hap- 
piness. The cold blast of wind and snow that met them 
on the threshold smote her with a sense of strangeness, 
and the constraint of the brick-bound city, the thick, 
cold wall of coldness and self-consciousness that sepa- 
rated them, were alien to her dreams. 

They stood on the steps a moment, facing the white 
whirlpool blankly, uncertain how to proceed. 

**This is new since I came in, an hour ago,*' said 
Peter. **What shall we do, — go back to your workshop 
and telephone for a cabf 

Hilda disliked this idea ; she was heartily weary of the 
studio, and the thought of having her first moment of 
real privacy with Peter in the spot associated with poor 
Mr. McKay's dry devotion was distasteful. 

*'No, let's walk," she said. *'It's not such a bad 
storm; it will do us good." She started down the steps, 
moving rapidly; and, like most high-strung women in 
moments of nervous tension, she began to chatter. **I 
get very stuffy, inhaling oo's and ah's all day long. I 
used to tell Mr. McKay that I was stifled in the ooze ; 
but he's a Scotchman, and subtile wit like that is wasted 
on him. Did I ever tell you about Mr. McKay t He's 
the head slave-driver; I wield the knout under him." 

Peter did not refuse the distraction ; he too, evidently, 
felt a little shy and strange. *'No, you've never told me 
anything about your life in modem times," he said. 

How long have you been at this?" 
A year, — ever since — since I came back to town. It's 
very interesting. Of course, lots of it is hard work, — 
thumping something that's vital to you into people who 
don't have a glimmer of the meaning of it, and working 
with tools that don't belong to you, and that you can 
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only control through other people's stubborn minds. But 
the good pupils are a joy; and even the idiots show va^ 
ried forms of idiocy, — it's never dull." 

''I don't approve of it at alL It's ridiculous for an 
exquisite instrument like you to have to tune itself to 
such brasses as that female foghorn in the spectacles. I 
wish you'd stop it." 

"Nothing would induce me to," said Hilda; but per- 
ceiving, with a feeling like fright, whither this led, she 
took refuge abruptly in the weather. **What a storm! 
It's a young blizzard. Did you learn to dislike New 
England snow while you were in old England?" 

"No, I love it," said Peter, with a sudden warmth in 
his voice. "It clings to your cheeks as if it couldn't 
bear to melt and leave you. How wonderful you're look- 
ing, Hilda! You're younger than ever, and I believe 
you've achieved the impossible and grown more beauti- 
ful. What's the secret that Lillian Bussell would give 
you a million fort" 

"Hard work and worry, if anything. You know I 
support my chicks and the old hen their mother, and 
that means sticking to business. But I do thrive on it ; 
I'm more buoyant in mind and body than I've been 
for years. I'm learning the blessing of independ- 



ence." 



Peter made a restive movement with his thick English 
stick. They had skirted the locked Public Gardens, go- 
ing down town from the studio on Newbury Street, and 
were now entering the deserted Common; the early win- 
ter dark had long since fallen, the lights along the mall 
were blurred by the thick snow. They seemed enclosed 
in an isolation of white, twilight privacy. 

"Hilda," said Peter gravely, "how should you talk 
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to me of independence? Is there such a word between 
us two ? I am wholly, absolutely dependent on you, with 
every fibre of me, for all my happiness/* 

Hilda's heart stopped beating, and her hands went 
cold inside her muff. It had come, — ^the moment for 
which the ages had waited, — and she was not ready for 
it. She did not want it like this, in snow and storm and 
strangeness! She could not answer him; her heart and 
her tongue both felt weighted with ice. 

Peter drew closer. ''Hilda,'* he said, **when we 
parted, three years ago, you loved me. Have you f or- 
gottenf 

*'No, Peter,** said Hilda almost inaudibly, through 
the icy barrier. 

**You needed me then, Hilda. And so when I heard 
that you were alone, I thought you needed me still. As 
I need you, dear.*' 

No answer; the icy load, and the snow, and the un- 
reality of this moment that had been so much desired 
and now had come too soon, suffocated her. 

**0 Hilda,** cried Peter, with a sudden sharp fear in 
his voice, '*was I wrong! Don't you need met Must I 
go backt If I have to go, let me go quickly.** 

At that word, suddenly a rush of warm tears carried 
away the icy barrier, and her heart that had been so still 
began to beat tumultuously. **0h, no, no, no, Peter!'* 
she cried, holding out her hands to him. ''Don't go! 
Don't leave me, — ever, ever again! O Nunky, my own 
heart, I do need you so!" 

He stood still on the pavement, — in the place that was 
so populous by day, and now seemed to belong to them 
alone out of all the world, — and took her in his arms. 
*' Niece, — ^little, precious, precious Niece," he murmured. 
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kissing the tears and snowflakes on her cheeks, **now I 
know that IVe come home!'* 

They stood shamelessly embraced, alone with the whirl- 
ing snowflakes, heart against happy heart, until an ap- 
proaching footstep startled them back to decorum ; and 
even when they resumed their walk sedately, their hands 
were locked in the cosy privacy of Peter's coat pocket. 
The proprietor of the warning footsteps hurried past 
them, his chin sunk into his collar, his eyes squinted 
against the snow, and never knew that he was walking 
the white ways of Paradise, among the glorious im- 
mortals. But they knew, and that was enough. 

They dined far down town, in that cosy bit of imita- 
tion Germany that one used to enter by a shallow flight 
of downward-bound stairs on Hanover Street. When, 
divested of their snowy wraps, they sat facing each other 
across a table in one of the little shut-oflf nooks, they re- 
garded each other with new eyes. They had always 
been in love, — they knew it now, — since the very first, 
but they had never met before as triumphant lovers. 
Now all the barriers were cleared away, the torturing 
spell of need and resisted longing banished; there wa» 
between them the wonder and joy of possession, and 
their eyes, claiming each the other's, shouted gloriously, 
**Mine, mine, mine!" 

After some moments of this ineffable communion they 
became aware that someone was standing beside them, — 
had, indeed, been standing for an appreciable time, and 
was now making deprecatory but insistent noises, in the 
nature of coughs and shufflings. 

'* Who's this?" inquired Peter, looking up with a 
frown. "And what does he want?" 

**I think it's the waiter," said Hild^, concentrating 
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her attention on him with an effort, "and I imagine he 
wants, — ^not unreasonably, — ^to have us order our din- 
ner." 

'^ 'So if you're ready, Oysters dear, we will begin to 
feed,' " said Peter, flashing his charming smile, — en- 
riched now by new shades of past pain and present joy, 
— across the table. 

'* 'But not on us! the Oysters cried,' " supplemented 
Hilda, with her swift, answering smile. **How long ago 
we did that first ! and yet it's hardly a minute, now that 
everything's come right. Isn't it wonderful!" 

The waiter shuffled and coughed again. 

**Yes, on you, dear Oysters," said Peter, stimulated 
to decision. ''You're so irresistible that I'm obliged to 
gobble you up, and you 11 last longer if I do it by proxy. 
Bluepoints," he added to the warmly responsive waiter. 
"Bluepoints for remembrance. What next, Niece? An- 
gel-food t Milk and honey?" 

"Beefsteak," said Hilda, stimulated in her turn. "If 
you'd done a real day's work, like me, you'd know that 
this was no moment for trifling. Beefsteak and mashed 
potatoes and peas." 

"And asparagus, and paU-de-foie-gras, and roast pea- 
cocks, and larks' tongues," added Peter. "All the lux- 
uries of the season, please." 

"If you get it a filet mignon/^ suggested the waiter, 
eagerly confidential, "you come cheaper off. It comes 
dere all kind o' t'ings, all one price." 

"Then it won't do for us," returned Peter firmly. 
"This is no moment to come cheaper off; it's a moment 
to hang the expense. I like your idea of a filet mignon, 
though, barring the sordidness. Bring us the all-kinds- 
of -things, please, and charge them all separately." 
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The waiter gazed at him for an incredulous mom^it. 
*'Bats on de belfry, '* he murmured in a pitying under- 
tone, as he turned away. 

Left alone, they resumed the absorbing occupation of 
gazing at each other. Years, and estrangement, and 
heartaches, and all the sorry pilferers of man's heritage 
of joy had vanished; and yet they were not boy and girl 
again; theirs was the happier lot of love in maturity, 
with tolerance and sympathy and knowledge of life 
added to the primal ecstasy. Their eyes told each other 
this, told each other that they loved and understood as 
they never had done before. The cruel exactions of 
youth, the vain ideals and violent repudiations, had no 
part in this mellower and kinder love. And yet they 
two were suddenly, gloriously, divinely young, — ^new- 
bom into happiness. 
"O Peter, is it a dream?" 
"It's wonderful beyond dreams, beloved.'* 
"I thought when we parted that day, three— three 
aeons ago, that it was the end of the world. And now 
I find, — dearest, — ^that it was the beginning of a new 
one. ' ' 

*' Yes, that's the miracle. That all the years that kept 
us apart should have brought us closer together, and 
given us more instead of stealing from us, — ^it's too 
much for me to believe. Except that a man who has 
the luck to be in love with you has his jew's-harp ready 
tuned to miracles." 

"But the time Tias passed," said Hilda, with a touch 
of wistfulness. "I'm getting middle-aged, dear; I'm 
thirty, and I've got five grey hairs, three on this side 
and two on this. I didn't mention them until I had 
you where you couldn't honorably withdraw." 
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''Lucky for you, madam; if I had known an hour 
earlier I should have taken the next boat back. But I 
think, though I can't see them, it must be they that give 
you that final touch of perfection; if you had a few 
more, covld you manage, do you think, to be more per- 
fect! IVe got a disgraceful secret of my own, which 
I'll divulge to divide the sting of yours; I'm getting 
bald.'* He bent his head toward her, and showed a 
perceptible thinning of the dark locks on the top. 

' * Oh, you are bald ! ' ' cried Hilda delightedly, restrain- 
ing with difficulty the desire to lean over and kiss the 
thin place. ''Bald and beautiful, — ^Balder the Beauti- 
ful, the balder the beautifuller. Oh, isnH it wonderful, 
— ^to be getting old, and to be glad of it, and to be 
younger than ever I Was there ever such happiness in 
the world before?'* 

"Never," said Peter, "Never, since Eden, or before 
it ; never since the earth was pulp, and the oldest star 
jelly. Because there never was a woman like you before, 
and never will be again, and I wouldn't believe there 
was now if you weren't within two feet of me. — ^Precious, 
beautiful, beloved Niece," he added huskily, "I've 
wanted you, — and needed you, — ^and had to have you, — 
so long. . • • And now I've got you." 

"Forever and ever," whispered Hilda, with misty 
eyes. 

"Here iss de oysters," said the waiter. 
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AND so they were married. 
They were married in Aprfl, on the anniversary 
of the precious day of happiness and pain that they had 
spent on the hilltop three years ago; on another such 
tremulous, silver day, haunted by memories of Aprils 
past, and vibrant with exquisite promise of Aprils to 
come. It was a tiny wedding, after both their hearts; — 
a little group of those who loved them best gathered in 
the flower-sweet dimness of Trinity Church; their two 
selves, clad to walk out into every-day life together, 
standing alone before the Easter lilies of the chancel to 
make their vows; heart speaking unashamed to heart 
through shining, glorious eyes; no white satin ribbons, 
no organ music, no reporters. The sun shone as they en- 
tered the church, and they took that as an omen of their 
glowing future; and then a little fleeting shower came, 
and their eyes smiled at each other the certainty that 
clouds and darkness could only draw them closer to- 
gether. When they had promised, they kissed each other 
there before the little group that loved them, and then 
turned and kissed their sympathizers. Nobody stalked 
out (one step every ten seconds) , to the uncertain rhythm 
of the Mendelssohn march, or sat craning and fidgeting 
in the pews; they all walked cheerfully down the aisle 
together, all talking. Hilda, rose-flushed and radiant, 

254 
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slipped her hand into Peter's as they stood chatting in 
the vestibule, and he held it tight, with the most brazen 
disregard for decorum, out into the broad respectable 
daylight of Copley Square. And there was not so much 
as one limousine to represent the decencies of ceremonial ; 
they all traversed the section of pavement between the 
church and the near-by hostelry on foot, without any 
regard to precedence or order. It was, as Cousin Lucy 
murmured to Cousin Susie, hardly like a wedding 
at all. 

However, the breakfast in a private room of the stately 
hostelry restored the atmosphere more nearly to normal ; 
no disregard of custom, however reckless, can alter the 
atmosphere of determined festivity peculiar to such a 
gathering of two alien clans. The Vincents and the Vails 
were all there, and the Sloosies, and several assorted 
Penningtons ; and Peter's handsome, slightly arrogant 
mother, and his sprightly married sister, and his blas6 
young brother who was an assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy at Harvard, and a good sprinkling of Cabot cousins. 
The customary slight constraint, — caused by the tinge of 
disapproval with which each clan views the other, — ^was 
augmented by the special circumstances of this mar- 
riage, unprecedented in either family. Mrs. Vincent 
and Mrs. Lane, drawn into each other's neighborhood 
by the fact that they were second in importance only to 
the principals, sat side by side, regarding each other 
with mutual caution. Mrs. Lane, being a high-church 
Episcopalian, disapproved of the marriage far more than 
Mrs. Vincent, who was only a Congregationalist, could 
possibly do ; moreover, she had been bom a Cabot, with 
the admitted right to look down on everybody except 
Lowells and Gk)d. On the other hand, the Vincents and 
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Penningtons had been the original founders of Beaeons- 
field, and had lived there continaously for eleven gen- 
erationsy which gave Mrs. Vincent an even higher stand- 
ing than Mrs. Lane with the exclusive band whom Peter 
called the ''Continental Damns"; and the consciousness 
of this fact upbore the bride's mother in the midst of 
her guilty knowledge that she did not disapprove of the 
marriage as much as she ought. Mr. Lane having de- 
parted this life some twenty years previously, Mr. Vin- 
cent had no complementary father with whom to ex- 
change distrustful amiabilities; but made up for it by 
retailing well-worn legal witticisms and Latin tags to the 
rich and taciturn Uncle Peter Cabot, who received them 
with ambiguous grunts. Aunt Ida, a quaking mountain 
of panic, sat eyeing the door in momentary fear that 
Hilda's ** other husband" would batter it down and stop 
the proceedings. Patty, firmly established beside her 
Albert, viewed the assembly with an air of such intol- 
erably superior virtue that Peter's lively sister remarked 
to her younger brother, in an audible aside, "jTim, I wish 
you'd buck up and gather in a peach like Hilda; di- 
vorcees are so much more interesting than fat, respect- 
able matrons!" To which he loftily returned that he 
had no use for marriage, divorce or any other social' 
evil: **But if there were any more like her, 1 wouldn't 
mind taking a shot at it to rag the Mater," he added. 
''She looks as if she'd been biting a x>ersimmon, and 
didn't know whether to pucker or smile.'* 

Mr. Vincent, at his best on an occasion like this, pro- 
posed the health of the bride and groom when Hilda cut 
the wedding-cake. "The happy pair!" he said. "May 
the fortunate star which shone on their meeting irradi- 
ate their future ; may they move — homo sapiens, femina 
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pidchra, — ^through paths of peace and plenty ; may their 
motto be, 'JvhUate in perpetuumt* '' 

Peter returned thanks in a brief speech, his eyes flash- 
ing sparks of pride and happiness through his glasses. 

''Esteemed kinsfolk, — both habitual and newly an- 
nexed, — ^it is impossible for a mere dealer in words to 
do justice to this transcendent occasion. All the glow- 
ing adjectives in Boget's Thesaurus would not be suf- 
ficient to describe the bride ; and he who would define my 
feelings must bind the leaves of the forest in one vast 
dictionary, and inscribe them with a pencil of light from 
the stars. In a word, I am busting. My wife, who is a 
feminist and an independent thinker, insists on speak- 
ing for herself,*' His arm went irresistibly around her 
shoulders, with a gesture that said that now they stood 
together before all the world. 

Hilda smiled at them all through shining tears. 
''Dear sweet things I" she said, with a catch in her 
voice. "I love you all. And I know you love us, and 
are glad to see us so happy. I want you all to be just as 
happy. And I know you will be. I think there's no 
more room for sorrow in this happy world.*' 

"If ever I saw a couple take a through ticket to Wal- 
halla," murmured Pennington, enviously, to Sally, 
' ' those are the guys. And not a return ticket either, I 'U 
bet my hat." 

In the train that carried them out to the green-misted 
country, shut away from all the world in the cosy pri- 
vacy of a little red drawing-room, they planned the fu- 
ture. All Hilda's earlier misgivings had vanished; she 
agreed now with her husband that it was to be so 
crowded with joy that there would hardly be room for 
even a passing sigh. They were to work and play side 
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by side, and make one home with the two sets of house- 
hold gods which must have been lonely for one another 
all these years. Hilda's children were to be Peter's 
children ; and later th«re would be others added to them, 
— precious children of their love, to make still another 
precious bond between them. And always, — ^in worK 
and play, in parenthood, in certain happiness and pos- 
sible fleeting pain, — ^they were to be lovers, to the end of 
the long, misty vista of years. 

''Let's make our schedule,*' said Peter, tallying on 
Hilda's slender fingers. "A year for a honeymoon, 
that's your dear little thumb. And then a year of good 
hard work, that's your stem straight index finger, 
pointing the path to duty ; and then a year of mounting 
fame and wealth on your loftily aspiring middle one. 
And then a year for a baby, — that's the finger my ring 
is on, sweetheart ; and then a little year of baby-talk and 
little clothes and little doings; and then begin all over 
again, — ^honeymoons every five years. How's that for a 
working program?'* 

Hilda smiled up at him radiantly ; no one else in all 
the world spoke her language as he did. "But you've 
begun at the wrong end," she objected. **You can't 
have a whole thumb of honeymoon at one time in this 
busy world; a little-finger's worth is all we're entitled 
to. And then the baby-finger's next; I can't wait four 
years for my little Peter, dearest, — I've dreamed him — 
so long! And all the rest are work, up to the third 
joint; and the tops of them all are play." 

*'And the length of the life-line and the strength of 
the head-line and the beauty of the heart-line," said 
Peter, with a kiss for each, *'is love. And the moon is 
honey forever, and the world is my Oyster. And I am 
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the happiest man in five continents and seven seas; 
and journeys end in lovers' meeting, and meeting ends 
in staying together, world without end/' 

''Amen. Oh, amen!" said Hilda, nestling to him 
with a sigh of infinite content. 

§2 

They went far enough south to put salt on the tail 
of the real spring, and established honeymoon head- 
quarters in the glorious woods of northern Virginia. 
Peter had sent supplies, tents, and a man to dispose 
them, well ahead of time ; and when they arrived, in an 
exquisite morning of spring sunshine and fresh earth- 
fragrance, they found a state of woodland luxury un- 
surpassed by the sybarites of Sherwood Forest. The 
tents were pitched on a low plateau of lofty pine and 
blue-gum woods, with a little curving river murmuring 
at its base, and the Blue Bidge mountains rising in 
misted ranges across the valley ; the sleeping-tent boasted 
two neat camp-beds, a canvas-covered wardrobe, and a 
pine dressing-table ; the living-rootn had a real fireplace 
at the back (with a chastely simple sheet-iron hood to 
carry off the smoke), and food and fishing-rods and 
rubber boots ranged along the sides ; and a slender green 
canoe lay ready on the bank of the little river. The 
purveyor of all these delights had vanished from the 
face of the earth, leaving not as much as a shred of his 
overalls behind him. It was like Adam and Eve walking 
unmolested and unchaperoned into Eden. 

**0 Peter, you're well named!" cried Hilda, enrap- 
tured. * * You hold the keys to Paradise. ' ' 

**Any spot would be Paradise that had a tame tent- 
broken angel like you staked to it," said Peter depre- 
catiiigl7; but he bewi^ with Ratification, 
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''I've been wondering all the way what we should 
call it," added Hilda^ ''but now I know. Well call it 
Camp Blifls." 

"Bight yoa are. And if the rubber boots don't fit, 
we can change it to Camp Blister." 

"Oh, let's put them on now, and go fishing!" ex- 
claimed Hilda, beginning to discard the appanages of 
civilization post-haste. "Isn't this glorious? Eight 
years of purgatory isn't too high a price for one day of 
your house-party, paragon Peter." 

"But you won't get off with one day, i>eripatetic 
peach. It's going to last forever." 

Without a moment's delay, they settled into the en- 
chanted life that belongs to one's dreams af the Forest 
of Arden. They rose early, bathed, — ^gasping and splash- 
ing, — ^in the cold river, raced up the hill in a glow of 
health and hunger, and, scrambling into khaki clothes, 
got breakfast together. Peter, alleging seniority of years 
and experience, had elected himself cook, and Hilda bore 
patiently the derogatory title of "scullery-maid," which 
he assigned to her; but while, with a vast amount of 
disturbance and smoke, he fried the bacon over the oi>^i 
fire, she evolved omelettes and coffee on the little i>ort- 
able stove with a quiet efficiency which put him in his 
proper place better than volumes of back-talk. Th^i 
came what he called, in his arrogant masculine way, his 
"househusbandly duties, "---dishwashing, bed-making, 
gathering firewood, and, when it could not longer be 
postponed, the week's wash, which th^ did rather 
sketchily on the river-bank. After that they packed up 
a lunch, took to the woods or the little green canoe, and 
set off for a long day of exploration ; and, eoming back 
at dusk, there was the cosy supper to get| th^ short 
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evening of hushed talk and dreaming by the fire, and 
the long night of delicious sleep. 

A boy brought them mail and perishable food-stuffs 
twice a week, driving in a rickety cart from the nearest 
village; but beyond Hilda's ascertaining that the chil- 
dren were well, and Peter's putting the cream in the 
spring-hole, they paid small attention to his wares; the 
newspapers were never opened, and even the eggs they 
could have done without. All the world, beyond the 
blue-bloomed section of it that surrounded Camp Bliss, 
had receded to a vague, dreamy distance, and they cared 
little what became of it. Like too many dwellers in this 
vale of tears, neither of these two had ever known a 
season of pure, uninterrupted happiness. For the first 
time the wistfulness vanished from Hilda's eyes, and the 
hint of sadness from Peter's whimsical mouth. They 
grew brown and rosy and gloriously well; they were 
gay and silly, making their puns and jingles and plajdng 
their pranks with unlimited laughter; or they were 
deliciously silent, hand in hand, thinking thoughts and 
dreaming dreams which each was sure the other shared. 
Th^ had brought books to guard against boredom, but 
they could find no time to read, — ^there was so much to 
do, so much to talk about, so much to be still about. 
The days flew by; life bore them along like a shining 
river, both swift and dreamy; and for once there was 
perfect joy in the world 

§8 

Toward the end of the month, however, a faint restless- 
ness began to steal over Hilda's spirit. She loved the 
place and the free life as much as ever, and Peter much 
more ; but she missed the children increasingly, and was 
less and less satisfied with semi-weekly reports of their 
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health; and her normal instinct for work grew with 
idleness. She began to be less patient with the easy 
rambles through the woods which had contented them 
both at first, and to plan more ambitious and difficult 
undertakings each day; Peter accompanying her with 
the protests with which loving husbands always seek to 
hobble the feet of enterprising wives. But she did not 
breathe a word of her restlessness; this was Peter's 
moment, and nothing should induce her to spoil it. 

One day in the fourth week they came back to camp 
after a long tramp in a soft spring rain. The tree-trunks 
and the young leaves shone wet in the afternoon light ; 
the rain pat-pattered on their rubber hats and ponchos, 
on the grey face of the little river, and on the week'i^ 
wash which Peter had forethoughtfully spread about 
on the bushes, in the hope of saving labor; but beyond 
the valley the slanting sunshine lay tremulous on the 
hills, and Hilda, slipping her wet hand into Peter's, said, 
*'Look, Nunky, there's the Rainbow Lady resting her foot 
on our mountain I Let's go up to-morrow and see if she 
kicked over the pot of gold." 

*'My angel Niece! Shin up Mt. Future? There's no 
trail." 

"That doesn't matter; we can make one." 

** Light of my declining days, anybody virould think 
you had been hatched a mountain chamois-skin instead 
of a frail female woman. It's entirely too hard a trip 
for you." 

* * Don 't be a goose, Pierre. I Ve climbed harder moun- 
tains than that a dozen times. Ill go alone, if you won't 
go with me. I'm not made of lemon jeUy." 

*'No, you are made of iron-ribbed, steel-plated ada- 
mant, with a diamond heart which has no mercy on 
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your delicate husband. Very well, 1 11 go along to carry 
home your remains, — ^if you 11 make two days of it, and 
sleep on top. ' ' 

"0 Peter, I'd know you were a genius if I'd never 
even seen your works advertised ! That's an inspiration. 
Let's turn in at sunset to-day, so we can start * bed- 
times' to-morrow." 

Accordingly, they were off in the early morning, f ord^ 
ing the little river at the shallow place above the camp 
while the light was still rosy on its face. Both were in 
high spirits. From the beginning, this mountain had 
been their particular, chosen friend; it was in the fore- 
ground of the group across the valley, just in line with 
the wide-open flap of their sleeping-tent, so that its 
gracious shape, — ^rounded with thick woods, and dimpled 
here and there with deep shadowy hollows, — ^was the first 
that greeted them in the morning, and the last they saw 
when the twilight faded ; and Hilda had always thought 
that the light dwelt on it with peculiar brightness, for 
which reason she had named it Mt. Future. Crossing 
the green intervale, they plunged at once into the forest 
that clothed its sides, and began the gradual ascent over 
thick moss and a deep damp carpet of leaves. A brook, 
trickling down in narrow waterfalls and wide pools 
from the spring on the summit, ran to welcome their 
coming ; the clean young leaves were washed cleaner still 
by yesterday's rain ; and, in the cool of the May morning 
and the silence of the woods that showed no mark of 
man, they felt as if they were in a world new-created 
expressly for them. 

"I would this day could last forever,** said Peter. 
''I would I could be a cat, a tall and stately Tom-eat, 
with nine lives, each as long as Methusdah's; and I 
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would make each one a replica of this day, and never go 
to bed once in the whole lot." 

* * Oh ! Never once t ' ' protested Hilda. 

"Never once,'* repeated Peter firmly. "Climb moun- 
tains the whole tima Wouldn't be any time for bed- 
time.*' 

"Then I wouldn't be a pussy with you,*' said Hilda, 

"because " She checked herself suddenly; she had 

been about to say that she could never face nine lives, 
or much more even of this one, without bed-time hours 
with the children. 

Peter glanced sidelong at her suddenly closed lips. 
"You're tired already," he taunted. "Want to turn 
back?" 

"Turn back!" said Hilda scornfully. "When we get 
to the top 111 race you to the top of the next one. I'll 
go so fast that 1 11 blaze a trail with the friction of my 
passing." 

But she gave a small sigh as she trudged on; it was 
so long since she had put the children to bed I 

The climbing grew harder as they penetrated farther 
into the forest; the slope was steep, there were many 
boulders and fallen trees to scramble over, and the un- 
derbrush was thick. By the time they reached an open 
glade, where the brook spread into a bright pool and 
green grass grew in the unhampered sunshine, th<^ were 
glad to stop and rest. They sat in the sun-warmed grass 
and ate their lunch, and looked across the valley at the 
hills behind their camp. 

"I believe I can see Camp Bliss, in that hole in the 
woods below the saddle-back," said Hilda, peering vdth 
narrowed eyes. 

"Every place where you camp is Camp Bliss to me," 
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said Peter gallantly. ^^Tou look like a Blessed Damozel 
in khaki, or like a bifurcated golden seraph.'' 

Hilda looked down with dissatisfaction at her pretty 
gaitered legs. ''They're convenient," she said, **but 
sometimes I think I'd like to have on some real clothes 
again. I get tired of looking like a Boy Scout." 

*' That's like your sex," jeered the superior male. 
"Emancipate you, and you sigh for the shackles." 

*'No, it's not that; I value my knickers at their true 
worth," said Hilda, ''only I seem to have been wearing 
them so — so long. Not that we've been here a long 
time," catching herself up hastily. "We haven't, of 
course." 

"Of course not," said Peter. "Not a month yet." 

"A month next Thursday," said Hilda. "Let's 
mount, shall we t I 'm rested. ' * 

Peter looked at her again, opened his lips, and closed 
them. "All right," he said, scrambling to his feet. 
"Excelsior! — ^let us move up toward the hay." 

Late in the afternoon they left the forest behind them, 
and came out on the broad bare summit, wind-swept 
and sun-bright; and as they stood in the midst and 
looked about them, the whole wide world was spread out 
at their feet. At right and left were the mountains that 
had looked so misty blue from their tent, now rock- 
ribbed and gaunt ; before them lay the valley, the hills 
that sheltered Camp Bliss, and the little twisting river; 
and, far away in the plain to the south, the checker- 
board of farms, and the grey roofs and scattered smoke 
of villages. High and remote, blown upon by a wind 
that lived only in the upper air, they stood like demi- 
gods looking down from their vast isolation upon the 
distant friendly earth. 
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Hilda shivered with sudden cold and loneliness. 

Peter *8 arm came quickly about her shoulders. 
* 'Chilly, sweetheart t'* 

*'Yes. It's like being the only people in the world 
good enough to get to heaven, isn't it f 

'* So it is. What a pleasing thought ! I know heaven 
must be a hotbed of snobbery, but I'd love to beat all 
my friends to it." 

"Well, you remember the proverb,'* said Hilda wist- 
fully — ^''heaven for climate, hell for company." 

Peter laughed. *'You need a sweater," he said. 
**Hop into one quick, while I get a fire going. When 
you have some good hot bacon and fried potatoes in your 
little pantry you'll feel less theological." 

Hilda went back to the sheltered hollow where they 
had left the knapsacks, huddled on a heavy brown jersey, 
and began to unpack. She had always wanted to sleep 
on this particular mountain, but she had never imagined 
that it was so high, so cold. The wind was knife-sharp ; 
her fingers were numb; the sun was low, and so were 
her spirits. She thought about a house, and a deep couch 
near a fireplace, and a shaded reading-lamp, — and 
children 

Peter, his fire started, came to where she was at work 
in the edge of the woods, and began to clear a space 
for a bed. ''Here's one made to order," he said cheer- 
fully. "I want you to know, Mrs. Lane, that you're 
going to sleep in a genuine four-poster. To be sure the 
posts are pine, but I've heard it hinted that that's the 
case with a good many mahogany antiques. I shall now 
pluck a few live geese feathers to fill it with." 

"I wonder if we're not the live geese," said Hilda, 
looking without enthxxsiasm. «tt4 \hft coH toftQbby ^ound. 
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But Peter was chopping branches from a pine tree, 
and did not hear her. * ' You rustle the eats, sweetheart, ' ' 
he called. *'The fire^s well on, and we can stow the 
other stuff away when our bread-baskets aren't so lone- 
some." 

She complied, carrying the rations to where the fire 
was crackling behind a big boulder, and winking the 
smoke out of her eyes as she poked the coffee-pot into a 
red hole between the sticks. There were boiled potatoes, 
crackers, and the ever-reliable bacon ; eggs they had not 
dared to risk on the rough ascent, and they had no bread 
until the next visit of their henchman with supplies. 
Hilda contemplated each of these articles with distaste 
as she prepared them for consumption. ** Roast beef," 
she thought greedily. *' Asparagus! Light, white, 
crusty bread ! Chocolate cake ! ' ' 

Peter finished the bed, and came to her assistance, 
beginning another stanza of their endless Odyssey. 

'TAe Oysters and the Carpenter 
Went climbing in Virginia, 
They grew so lean, they ate in haste 
Lest they should get much skinnya — 



f$ 



**For where is food the slightest use. 
If it is not withinyaf 

finished Hilda valiantly ; but she shuddered as she sliced 
the cold boiled potatoes. 

"I've been thinking of a book,*' said Peter, squatting 
before the fire and poking it abstractedly, "about a 
fellow who fied from human-kind after a disillusionment, 
and settled down to a hermit's life in these mQuxdA.\sfi.\ 
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and didn't see anybody but an occasional mountaineer 
for yearsy and got unkempt and frazzled. And then he 
meets a girl, you know, — camping-party, like us, — and 
falls in love with her, and cuts his beard and digs up 
his store clothes and follows her to the city. The 
effect on him, — ^highly intelligent chap, stimulated rather 
than degenerated by solitude, — of the return to civili- 
zation *' 

''111 bet he was glad to get back!" said Hilda fer- 
vently. 

Peter started, and caught himself up. ''Oh, not necea- 
sarily,'' he said, coming hastily back from his abstrac- 
tion. ''No life like the life in the open, of course. 

"O Carpenter and Peerless Pearl, 

How your dead souls awaken! 
How pine-bough beds and cold-spring batTts 

Your slothfvlness have shaken. 
And how you thrive an corn-beef hash " 

**And how I do hate bacon!** ejaculated Hilda uncon- 
trollably; and upset the frying-pan, full of the greasy 
strips, into the fire. 

Startled, they sat back on their heels and stared at 
each other. She was the more astonished of the two; 
her action had taken her wholly unaware ; and now the 
fat was in the fire, in good sooth. 

*'0, Nunky, I'm so sorry!'* she exclaimed in contri- 
tion. "Now IVe spoiled your supper. And — and we 
were having such a good time, — ^we were, really " 

Peter interrupted her. * ' Niece, * ' he said tensdy, * * did 
you mean that? Do you hate it — you, toot" 

"Why, Peter!" she cried. "You don't mean that 
you " 
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"I loathe it. I Ve eaten so much of the stuflP that I 
grant in my sleep. Last night I dreamed all night long 
about roast turkey and lemon pie, and no bacon, and I 
thought I was in heaven." 

"Peter," said Hilda solemnly, **I believe you're home- 
sick too, — ^house-sick, like me. Do you want a real fire- 
place, and a real bed, and some really clean clothes 
that have been ironed? Do you, Peter?" 

"Oh, don't I! And some hot shaving-water, and 
waffles for breakfast, and a desk to work at, and work I*" 

"Work!" cried Hilda ravenoudy. "And children I 
O Peter, you darling — let's pack up and go home to- 
morrow!" 

"Mrs. Peter Cabot Lane," said the noted author, "you 
are a wife in fifty billion, and if I could write a million 
novels you should be the heroine of all of them. This 
has been the most blissful three weeks and four days 
that ever fell to human experience, but you know just 
exactly when enough 's enough. ' ' 

"The same to you, my lord," said Hilda, sighing 
happily. "Let's eat the potatoes quick and get it over, 
and plan how well pack up to-morrow. Oh, isn't it 
wonderful to be happily married, and to know when it's 
time to go homel" 



xn. 
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MORTIMER'S migration to New York having left 
Hilda and Peter free to settle in Boston, they be- 
gan their house-hunting as soon as they had kissed the 
children, and in three days they had found and acquired 
possession of a house which charmed them completely. 
It was in that delightful, unfashionable section of Bea- 
con Hill back of the State House ; an old house, built of 
bricks of varying shades, which had mellowed and min- 
gled into a rich orange-red, with small-paned windows 
and cream-white woodwork, and shallow stone steps lead- 
ing up to a wide hospitable green door. Inside, it had 
broad, low-ceiled rooms, white-panelled, with brick 
hearths and deep fireplaces, and little unexpected ups 
and downs between them. They had both looked wist- 
fully at such houses many a time in passing, each with 
the same unspoken dream ; and now it had come true. 

Here Hilda embarked on the bliss of making, for the 
first time, a home absolutely after her own heart. She 
revelled in old mahogany and new plumbing, in fresh 
fiowery chintzes. Mother Goose papers for wide, bright 
nurseries, and a kitchen the last word in neat modernity ; 
and Peter, who had never in all his bachelor years had 
a home at all, would forsake even his beloved work to 
trudge in the wake of her happy activity with a beaming 
smile. She made a retreat for him at the top of the 
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house, famished in comfortable masculine leather, and 
looking out into the fresh green of elm-trees; her own 
work-room was on the ground floor, accessible to pupils 
and to the grand piano; and the children, with the 
capable Joan promoted to be prime minister, held court 
on the floor between. Thus no one stepped on any- 
one's toes, and everyone was highly satisfied, 

Bosamond, the fretful lines grown deeper in her face, 
and her fair skin puffed a little by the constant struggle 
to massage them away, inspected the new establishment 
with disapproval that bordered on consternation. 

''What under the sun possessed you," she demanded, 
**to go and settle in this corner, absolutely out of the 
world? What a poky old house, Hilda! You might 
as well be Cousin Sarah Appleton. And only women 
servants! Couldn't you possibly manage a butler?" 

**We have as good service as we can afford, and 
exactly the kind we like," said Hilda contentedly. 
**And the house was created for us; there must have 
been an architect-seer two hundred years ago who wished 
us well. Don't pity us. Rose; we're the most fortunate 
people in the world." 

*'But what's the use of being divorced," argued 
Eosamond, "if you aren't going to be any smarter than 
you were before? You were always the queerest girl, 
Hilda; you never did appreciate your opportunities. 
And Peter's just as bad; the idea of burying yourself 
in a hole like this, when you're so famous that every- 
body wants to see you! I'd like to see Monty, if ^e 
ever got a little famousness. I can't account for you 
at all." 

*'Then discount us," said Hilda. *' Just put us down 
as no-account; we won't worry." 
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Now began the life of work and play together which 
Hilda and Peter had each pictured in so many lonely ( 
wishing-honrs. During the morning, when all rights . 
minded people make hay to the best of their ability, the 
family atayed in the districts allotted to their special 
pursuits ; Peter wrote in his sanctum, Hilda practised or 
gave lessons to a few chosen pupils in her sunny music- 
room. Miles went to school, and Lora walked abroad 
with her staid duenna. In the afternoon, when the 
serious business of the day was done, they motored into 
the country, or, in stormy weather, improvised games 
in the house, — ^frolicking like four jolly contemporaries, 
playing tricks on each other with shouts of laughter, and 
collaborating in the production of marvellous fairy tales. 
And evenings were the best of all, — ^Hilda's and Peter's 
time for friends, for music, for long oo^y hours of inti* 
mate comradeship. Sometimes they opened their wide 
green door to their friends, of whom (both being very 
niee and very notable people) , they had more than there 
were days in the week for. Sometimes Hilda sang at 
concerts, and Peter, sitting where his glance could meet 
hers in sympathy, thrilled with delight in the loveliness 
of her to eye and ear. And sometimes they kept long, 
delicious hours for themselves alone, dined at a little 
table drawn cosily beside the library fireplace, and read 
aloud on the deep davenport, or talked of memories and 
plans, or sat in friendly, understanding silence. 

They had both grown younger since their marriage. 
Peter, the lurking sadness wholly vanished now from 
his face, was more of a boy than he had been in his 
serious 'teens, brimming over with zest for life. Hilda, 
at thirty, was just coming into her full heritage of love- 
liness. The flower of her beauty had nevfr be^i so 
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fine or so f ra^ant ; her voice was richer and more sab- 
tile, and charm bubbled up from her like a sparkling 
spring, with deep still wells of sjmipathy showing be- 
neath. She was in love with her husband, happy in her 
children, pleased with her professional success (which, 
now that she did not need it, grew by bounds) , and so 
overflowing with joy that she felt as if she could pour 
it out forever, as the sun does light, without exhausting 
its deep sources. 

''It's too much,'' Hilda said to her husband, at the 
end of one of their evenings of perfect content. ''I'm 
too happy. I'm afraid of it" 

"YouVe got the true Puritan conception of God," 
teased Peter. "You think he says, 'Now she's feeling 
fine ; soak her onel' Why cant you give him credit for 
a decent impulse or two!" 

"I don't think his feelings have anything to do with 
it He set the laws in motion, and they work regardless 
of people's preferences. And they don't permit any- 
body, I've noticed, to live forever on the mountain-tops." 

"They will you, Spirit of Sunshine. Your life will 
go on getting brighter and brighter, and you more and 
more radiant, until your humble satellite will either have 
to take to smoked glasses or spoil his beauty with a 
permanent squint/' said Peter. 

§2 

However, as they lived not in Paradise, but on Beacon 
Hill (which, Boston opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is hardly more than heaven's anteroom) , their 
bliss was neither perpetual nor flawless. Like other 
people, they had colds in their heads, and dentist ap- 
pointments, and rdatives who made them visits at incon- 
venient seasons. Both being artists, they were both suh- 
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ject — ^though fortunately not often simultaneously — ^to 
periods of depression and discouragement. And not all 
the dreams came true ; they seldom do, even on Beacon 
HiU. 

For one thing, the little Peter— so long awaited, so 
tenderly longed for — did not appear. Like many women 
of her generation and class, Hilda was paying the pen- 
alty of over-civilization ; more fortunate than many, she 
had borne two children with extreme difficulty and 
anguish, but her slight fecundity was now exhausted. 
The wistful look came back into her eyes, that look of 
yearning, carefully concealed and quite unquenchable, 
of the woman whoi watches from year to year for the 
granting of her dearest wish, and sees the gates of life 
slowly closing upon it. She was very busy, very happy, 
very successful ; nearly every woman who saw her envied 
her; but she sometimes caught a passing shadow on her 
husband's face at the sight of a comradely father and 
son, and her rare secret tears were as hot and torturing 
as those of the hungriest woman of them all. 

In the second place, the children they already pos- 
sessed presented elements of perplexity. Mortimer 
stubbornly refused to consent to the changing of Miles' 
surname, his affection for his son being the one piece 
of domestic property he had salvaged from the demoli- 
tion of his first home ; and, as Hilda felt it unfitting that 
an own brother and sister should bear different names, 
little Lora, who was almost as much Peter's as hers, 
must also remain Mortimer. There ensued the in- 
evitable awkwardness of two surnames in one fam- 
ily, with the frequent necessity for embarrassing ex- 
planations, or discreet avoidances which were ever more 
galling. 
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Moreover, the children, being individuals, were indi- 
vidual sets of anxieties. Lora was a bundle of emotions 
and vulnerabilities; warmly affectionate and incredibly 
sweet, she was yet sensitive to the point of morbidness ; 
she needed to be reassured every day of the love that 
was lavished unceasingly upon her, and often came away 
from her play with other children in tears, because of 
some wholly imaginary unkindness. Hilda, loving her 
to the point of pain, sometimes did not know whether 
to kiss or spank her; she feared an unhappy life for 
the child if a robuster fibre were not deveolped in her, 
and yet had not the hardihood to do an3rthing but soothe 
and comfort the little over-sentient spirit. Peter, who 
adored her, — she was very like Hilda, with Hilda's 
buoyancy and humor left out, — spoiled her shamelessly, 
and this added to Hilda's difficulties the necessity for 
extra firmness. 

And Miles was the most perplexing problem of all. 
He grew increasingly like his father, handsome, self- 
willed and sulky; Hilda, much as she loved him, some- 
times found herself appallingly repelled by some chance 
look or manner that brought Mortimer vividly before 
her; and Peter, who had never been able to conquer a 
torturing jealousy of her first marriage, divined the 
likeness, and sometimes was near to hating the boy. It 
was impossible for them to discuss his delinquencies 
naturally, without constraint; though Peter's jealousy 
made him all the more sedulous of avoiding criticism, 
Hilda knew intuitively that he was thinking, **If he had 
been our* son, he wouldn't have been like this!" — and 
the fact that she shared his feeling, and that her love 
for her child could not apologize for his faults without 
speaking of bis unpalatable father, made her poaLtlc^k 
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extremely difficult While she did not, like Peter, bdieve 
fatalistically in heredity, she could not combat the boy's 
Mortimer tendencies with any degree of success, because 
the congenial paternal influence could easily undo, in 
the one month of his annual visit to New York, all that 
Hilda had labored for in the preceding year; he alwa3ni 
came home more Mortimer than ever, and the prick of 
the secret discomfort was always sharpened by his 
return. It was one of those essentially modem situa- 
tions to which society is not yet wholly adjusted, and 
to which human nature i>erhaps never will be. 

And little Hippolyta — ^the only member of the family 
who had never presented one shade of moral perplexity 
— grew old and died, and her cushion by the fire and 
the Teddy-bear she used to chew so lovingly knew 
her no more. The tears that followed her to her humble 
grave in the back yard were very warm and tender ; and 
if her little anxious loving ghost hovered anywhere in 
the neighborhood it must have wagged its eager little 
tail in deprecatory gratitude. 

But, after all, these distresses and exactions were only 
passing clouds in an unusually sunny sky. The years 
went on, with day after busy day of work, play and 
contentment; and Hilda and Peter acquired, as people 
happy in living together do, a bold sense of security, 
and of a firm hold on a sure, safe future. They grew 
a little older, but why should people eternally young 
in comradeship mind thatt Some of their hopes and 
plans were frustrated, but what was that to buoyant 
spirits that could always make new onest They came 
to feel that all their trials were behind them, that beyond 
a few grey hairs and the loss of a friend or two the 
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fatnre held no dangers for them. Each of them» — Shaving 
learned early, in a hard school, to discount the promise 
of yoathfol dreams, — ^was aftonished that life could hold 
80 much happiness. 



XIII 
THE STONY ROAD AGAIN 

THEN there burst upon the world the astounding, the 
incredible apparition of the war ; at first like a huge 
black bogy, in which no one could really believe; then 
like a hideous octopus of grim actuality, strangling half 
the world in its loathsome clutch; and then, — ^more 
sharply real to us, — ^like a burning, personal disgrace that 
men of our blood and friendship should be bleeding and 
dying, crying on us to help, and receiving nothing but 
a few material benefits flung from our superabundance. 
And then at last, when the hot indignation of all gen- 
erous hearts had simmered down to helpless anger at 
our inaction, and that in its turn had burned to grey 
ashes of shame, came the third of April, 1917, and wc 
ceased to be fatty-degenerate spectators of the world's 
agony, and became hand-to-hand participants in the 
struggle for salvation. 

It happened that the newspaper failed to appear at 
the Lanes' breakfast-table on that momentous morning, 
and the household had no knowledge that the word had 
been spoken, until Peter, — driven by some unexplained 
restlessness, — sauntered out and down the hill to Tremont 
Street before beginning his day's work. Hilda, still clad 
in the shimmering amber negligee she permitted herself 
now and then to wear at breakfast, was sitting at the 
piano, softly singing Chaminade's *'L'Anneau d 'Ar- 
gent," when he came hurrying back ten minutes later. 
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She turned as he entered the room, the music still welling 
up in her dreamy eyes, and the soft robe falling about 
her in golden folds like the falling golden warmth of her 
voice. At sight of his face the song was struck from 
her lips, and she rose quickly. 

''HUda . . . Golden Girl . . .'' said Peter breath- 
lessly, "it's come.'* 

''What has come!'* 

''The war.'* 

"To us!— at last!** 

"Yes, at last. Thank God!** 

"Thank God!" she repeated. Then, after a little 
throbbing pause, "What are we going to do!" 

* ' I mitst go, * * said Peter. ' ' There 11 be training-camps 
organized right away, and I can find something. I'm 
going out again now; I only came back to tell you. I 
don't ask your consent, sweetheart; I know you.** 

Hilda had grown white to the lips, and cold to the 
very heart; but after a second of silence she spoke stead- 
ily. "Of course, Peter. This is no time for men to 
shirk, or women to whimper.*' 

"That's my brave beloved," said Peter proudly. 
"Good-bye for a little while, dear; don't worry." 

"Good-bye, my dearest," said Hilda, in a very low 
voice. 

He took her in his arms, and they kissed — solemnly, 
almost impersonally, like the embodiment of all man- 
hood and all womanhood, sacrificing and being sacrificed 
for a Cause. Then Peter hurried away, alight with 
inspiration and eagerness, and Hilda was left alone to 
face her share of the situation. 

Dropping into the piano-chair again, she stared 
through the glossy music-rack at this nft^ ^i^xsaQ3&&% 
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reality, trying to grasp it. Peter was going; going to 
war ; going to risk his life for the good of the world, as 
a brave man should. And shef For a wild moment, 
she thought, with flushing cheeks, that die would go too; 
there were half a dozen things she could do to help, — 
drive a car, serve as a nurse's assistant, cook or scrub 
if need be, use her fluent French in caring for French 

orphans But this last thought checked her sharply: 

who would care for her own orphans in that casef Aside 
from the moral responsibility, there was the question of 
ways and means to consider; with Peter's earning 
capacity set aside, they would be wholly dependent on 
her. Clearly her place to serve was here. After the 
immemorial way of women, she must sit at home and 
wait, while her man went forth to danger. 

Her hands grew cold, and her heart filled with an 
actual physical weight at the realization. No one, — 
hardly she herself, — ^knew how she loved Peter. She 
loved him as a lover, the fragrance of their earlier frus- 
trated romance clinging still to their days of content- 
ment; she loved him as a husband, a precious, tender, 
understanding friend; and, in the way that only women 
thwarted in their longing for children know, she loved 
him as a child, — ^the child that he was to have given her, 
the little Peter for whom her arms had ached, mystically 
embodied in the big Peter who was so endearingly child- 
like. Fragments of memories slipped through her heart ; 
memories of Peter in his funny, dear moments of help- 
lessness (trying to wrap up a package, or put on gloves 
that were not mates, or find a necktie when she had 
tidied his chiffoniSre) ; memories of the sweet, silly little 
language of love that they had used, of how he was 
Peter-Pumpkin-Eater «ad die the wife he was going to 
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immure in pumpkin-rind, and he Peter Piper and she a 
pet piekled pepper who must always follow his piping, 
and kindred dear absurdities; sweet memories, foolish 
memories, incredibly precious. Why, he was her baby I 
She could not, she covld not let him go. 

The knitting with which her hands were nearly alwaya 
busy lay in front of her on the broad piano-top, — a 
trench helmet this time, to be worn under a steel cap, — 
and her eyes suddenly fell upon it heedfully. Perhaps 
Peter would have to wear a helmet like this; perhaps 
that subtile, sensitive, whimsical brain of his would be 
battened down under a steel trap, no stronger than that 
which covered the dull thick skull of some loutish, useless 
piece of cannon-fodder. Perhaps the steel would not be 
strong enough, perhaps some flying piece of shrapnel, — 

sharp, sharp With a smothered cry she covered her 

face with her hands. 

**0 Peter, I can't, I can't!'* she sobbed. *'0 my 
precious, my love — ^my little boy Peter ... I can't do 
it! Peter, no, no, no . . . you won't ask it, you won't 
ask that of me — ^it's too much, dearest, I tell you I 
can't . . ." 

There was a step in the hall, and Peter entered, quick- 
breathing, shining-eyed and resolute. 

"I've done it," he said. **I found a recruiting sta- 
tion on Washington Street, and enlisted, — ^bottom-notch 
private, trench doormat. I can't wait to train for an 
oflScer, I want to be at 'em; this way I'll go with the 
first lot. I'm going to begin getting ready to-day.*' 

Hilda had sprung to her feet as he entered, and now, 
fighting back her tears with a mighty effort, she faced 
him. She dared not trust herself to touch him, bat she 
met his triumphant eyes steadily. 
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"Very well, dear,'* she said quietly. ''Ill go and look 
over your things. ' ' 

§2 

It was June, when, — ^high-keyed with eagerness, impa* 
tient of every delay, — ^Peter sailed with Pershing's force 
for Prance, and Hilda was left to face life on the new 
terms. She was to make no change in her way of living, 
Peter had decreed ; as soon as he was gone she must take 
the children to their summer cottage on the Maine coast, 
and get a good rest; in the autumn she must run the 
house just as it had been run, with good servants and 
plenty of entertaining ; and she must take fewer pupils, 
and have more good times. His semi-annual royalties 
and the money in the bank would provide amply for the 
immediate future, and the war would not last long. 
"It'll be rather a treat to you, I should think, to be a 
charming single lady again," he said. "Remember, I 
expect you to enjoy life like a spring robin while I'm 
gone. You must go on exactly as usual." 

Exactly as usual! Hilda had answered him with a 
crooked smile. It was like a man to think that you could 
blot all the joy out of life, and then go on enjoying it; 
he understood so little what this great adventure meant 
to her that she was driven back upon the realization 
(which comes to everyone, sooner or later), of the essen- 
tial solitariness of the deep experiences of life. Not that 
Peter did not suffer ; in the hour of parting it was his 
tears, not hers, that wetted both their cheeks. But he 
was going to danger, to excitement, to the great gather- 
ing of high hearts; and she was staying at home— -to 
wait. 

As soon as his back was turned, she set about reor- 

gmmg her lif q to m^t» tj)^ ^1w3l«b^<1 cm^tiom, Sho 
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could not bear the thought of the charming cottage they 
had planned and achieved together, nor of any of the 
pleasant places where her friends and relatives whiled 
away the long summer months; she must be busy if she 
were to keep sane. Moreover, she could not dismiss the 
question of ways and means as easily as Peter did ; she 
had the anxious forward look of a woman with children 
to fend for, and did not feel perfect confidence in the 
continuation of the royalties, or the near end of the war. 
So she packed Miles off for his annual visit to his father, 
and Lora to the Vincent summer base at Falmouth ; and, 
gathering in all the pupils she could lay hands on, she 
settled down to a summer of hard work alone in town. 

It was a season of utter desolation. The streets were 
hot and dusty, robbed, in the pitiless summer glare, of 
all beauty, filled with dingy people bent on sordid affairs. 
The house was dark with a tombJike twilight filtering 
through the green awnings, and silent with an emptiness 
which she and the cook (the only servant she had kept), 
could not cope with. The pupils who came and went 
through the heat of the day seemed, to her present joy- 
less mood, more like puppets who screamed (usually off 
the key), in response to manipulation, than sentient 
fellow-beings ; yet when their screaming-hours were past, 
she was intolerably lonely. Miles' going had cost her 
a sharper pang than ever this year; though the law only 
gave him to his father for a month, his pleading had 
extended the time little by little until now he stayed 
away the entire summer, and each year brought him 
back less her son. Lora, though nowadays she was grow- 
ing independent and mature, — ^beginning in her turn to 
live her own life, — ^left behind her a great aching gap. 
And over all was the brooding misery of Peter's absence, 
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— ^not an ordinary endurable absence, after the old 
wholesome way of the world, but an absence of danger, 
of dread, of horror. By day, when she moved about the 
house, and the fat cook talked, and the pupils screamed, 
she could keep her suffering at bay, or at least dull its 
bite to a degree of tolerableness; but at night, when she 
sat sewing or knitting in the dead silence, into which the 
ticked-off seconds of the clock dropped with a leaden 
effect of remorselessness, it leaped up and strangled her. 
Then she could see Peter wounded, anguished by thirst, 
mangled in all the horrible ways she had read of, — suf- 
fering, and needing her, calling for her and getting no 
answer. Sometimes she had to hold herself tightly, clasp- 
ing her hands until they hurt, to keep herself still and 
sane. 

In this state of high-keyed nervous tension the lessons 
were by no means occupation enough, but she was not 
long in finding employment for every moment she could 
spare from them. There were Red Cross rooms in the 
neighborhood, in which she had been working one day a 
week ever since the beginning of the war ; and now she 
began to haunt them early and late, cutting, stitching, 
folding dressings, doing any task on which she could 
lay her eager hands. Here she found, among many 
capable kindly women whose interest in the war was 
still an academic one, other women like hersdf , whose 
husbands and sons were offering their lives, and who 
worked with their hearts as well as their hands. She 
could not bear the touch of her family's well-meant, 
obtrusive sympathy on her raw nerves, but the presence 
of these suffering women was balm to her. She often 
worked with them late at night, gathering them into her 
silent house after the rooms were closed; and, though 
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they were of vastly dissimilar types, the bond of their 
common anxiety drew them closer to her than sisters. 

As in each of her previous essays at independeiice, 
she had the old pitched battle of Work vs. Family to 
wage. It seemed to be considered right and proper for 
her to live away from the paternal roof if she lived 
with a man, whether congenial or nncongenial; but to 
live with her profession was an unfailing cause of 
offense. Her mother and Patty, having exhausted the 
resources of the mail and the long-distance wire, came 
up from the seashore to labor with her in person about 
the error of her ways, 

"I donH see why you do it, Hilda!** said Mrs. Vincent 
plaintively. "It isn't as if your father weren't ahle and 
vnUing to give you a home. I'm sure he's told you so a 
dozen times." 

''But, dear Mother, it isn't as though I weren't able 
and willing to make one for myself. It seems to me the 
most natural thing, at a time like this, for a healthy 
woman who has work that she can make a living at to go 
ahead and do if 

' ' But it looks so queer, Hilda ! ' ' protested Patty. * * It 
looks as if you couldn't get along with us. I do think 
you might consider appearances a little." 

Hilda considered the appearances of her two nearest 
women relatives for a moment. Time had not dealt ten- 
derly with either of them. Mrs. Vincent's pale, faded- 
pretty face was marked deep with lines of worry and 
unsatisf action ; life had been hard on her, having 
equipped her preeminently for anxiety and then given 
her nothing to be anxious about. Nowadays, her chil- 
dren having grown beyond the scope of her worry, she 
was eking out a meagre existence of grandmotherhood, 
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pursuing with futile fussiness grandchildren who were 
already hastening impatiently away from it, toward 
worries of their own ; otherwise her life was quite vacant. 
Patty had long ago settled into the premature old age 
of completely self-satisfied people; her waist-line was 
vanishing and her chin-line doubling, the lovely coloring 
which had once been her chief beauty had grown florid, 
and she looked ten years older than her senior sister. 
If she herself had abandoned her work at the time of the 
first struggle — ^wondered Hilda — ^would she now be de- 
clining, uncomfortably like the one or comfortably like 
the other, into elderliness and passivity? 

'*Work is my life, Patty,'* she said suddenly. **I 
couldn't get along without it even in the happiest time, 
and I need it more than ever now.'* 

* * I really don 't see why, ' ' argued Patty. * * Peter told 
me, himself, that he had left you and the children pro- 
vided for (though I must say I don't think it exactly 
nice that he should be providing for another man's 
children) , and if he is satisfied, it seems to me you might 
be. I don't see how you can think of living alone here 
in the city, all summer. It simply isn't done." 

**It's being done now," suggested Hilda. 

"Well, it's nothing to be proud of," retorted Patty, 
with warmth. **I call it absurd. Albert says that now 
more than ever it's our duty to keep normal. ^Business 
as usual, don't get excited,' he says; and he's right, 
of course." 

''Besides, Hilda dear," urged Mrs. Vincent, "it really 
reflects on your father. It looks as if he weren't as well 
off as he is supposed to be, when his daughter does a 
thing like this." 

" I 'm sorry for that, Mother, dear, ' ' said Hilda, kissing 
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her mother's faded cheek, **and if you like I'll wear a 
sandwich-board saying 'Father solvent* on one side, 
and 'Daughter eccentric' on the other. But truly, if 
you want me to live through these days you must let 
me work. Not that I like it much, now; but it's heaven 
compared to what sitting around at the seaside and 
'enjoying* myself would be.'* 

"You always did have the queerest notions, Hilda!** 
said Patty indignantly. "Hardly decent, if you ask 
me.'* 

The Sloosies also came to urge her to more seemly 
courses ; and, having failed in this project, remained to 
extract the juices from her dramatic situation. Com- 
pelled, in the absence of any emotions of their own, to 
feed vicariously on other people's, they made this second- 
hand taste of the drama of war the occasion of a perfect 
glut of sensibility; they installed themselves at a con- 
veniently slight distance (in the same rooms at the 
Parker House that they had occupied on every visit but 
one for fifty years), made it an errand of mercy to call 
every day, and buzzed over her, alighting and re-alight- 
ing on her open wounds, like elderly black flies. 

"Have you heard from dear Peter to-day, my dear?** 
Cousin Susie would ask, with that air of a fellow- 
mourner in a house of bereavement which she deemed 
appropriate to the occasion. 

"No, Cousin Susie. I had letters Monday." 

"I am aware of that; but it seems to me he should 
realize the terrible burden of anxiety you bear suf- 
ficiently to send you a letter every day.** 

"But how can he? Everything is held up by the 
censor, and the ships are very irregular. I*m lucky if I 
get my mail once a fortnight.*' 
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* * Youth is thoughtless, ' ' said Cousin Susie severely. 

*'But how brave!" ejaculated Cousin Lucy, tinkling 
her jet dangles. "Think of dear Peter's dashing into 
the horrors of war, into danger and suffering and death, 
without a thought of himself! He is a Hero, like a 
knight of old, or a Pal — ^it isn't Palanquin, is itt^' 

''Paladin. Youth is always reckless,'* stated Cousin 
Susie. 

Peter is forty-eight. Cousin Susie," suggested Hilda. 
My dear, I really think that is impossible. I remem- 
ber him an infant in arms, just as I do you. Certainly 
he is youthfully reckless; no one with his quality of 
rashness can be rated as mature." 

**0h, indeed, indeed we realize what you are suffer- 
ing through his beautiful impulsiveness!" tinkled Cousin 
Lucy. ''It must be constant anguish for you. I read 
the other day of a soldier who lay for two days and 
nights in a pool of water, with three wounds in his head 
and four in his body; and just as they got him to the 
dressing station, he died. And of course dear 
Peter " 

"Are you working hard in the Beaconsfield Red 
Cross?" Hilda would hasten to interpose a distraction 
when this point in the orgy was reached. 

"My dear child, we have no time," was Cousin Susie's 
type of rejoinder, given with some sharpness. "Our 
duties are too onerous. We have our housekeeping, — 
which, with servants what they are now, is a labor of 
Hercules, — and our church duties, and social duties, and 
our correspondence and mending to keep up. We have 
hardly a minute in the course of the day to call our own. 
We are obliged to leave Red Cross work to the people 
who are free to do it." 
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"That is true, so true,'* corroborated Cousin Lucy, 
with urgent tinkles of distress. **The maids are so car^ 
less, you've no idea! we can't even get the floors waxed 
properly without standing over them the whole time. 
And nowadays we can't get any proper lace to trim our 
underclothes, and I have to crochet it all. I wish we 
could go to the Red Cross, I do indeed, — ^they have such 
pleasant times there, working and reading aloud about 
the war sufferers, — ^but of course Sister is right; our 
duties have to come first." 

Hilda studied them both, as she had studied her mother 
and sister, with impersonal, appraising eyes. They were 
old women now, and age had touched them with a 
blighting instead of a benignant hand: Cousin Susie's 
face had sagged into long, unlovely grooves as her earlier 
decisiveness had settled into a fixed determination to 
impose her own opinions upon every one : Cousin Lucy, 
more fluttery and twittery than ever, a soft little bundle 
of fussy sensibilities, had become as meaningless and 
futile as her jet dangles. What were they doing in this 
world of real life and real suffering? What had they 
ever done that was real, — ^the one eternally meddling 
with other people's opinions, the other eternally sipping 
other people's emotions? "And they'll never die!" 
thought Hilda passionately. "They'll go on living and 
living, and fussing and fussing, while glorious lives like 
Peter's are spilled by the thousand to keep theirs safe. 
Is there any sense in that ? " 

"And food is so dreadfully dear!" Cousin Lucy's 
lamentations would twitter gently on. "Imagine, we 
have to pay fifty-five cents a pound for lamb chops. And 
at that they take so long to come that sometimes we have 
to delay our luncheon, — so bad for the digestion ! The 
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butcher is so trying about it, too; says he can't get help 
enough to be quicker. Think of it, no service with such 
prices !'* 

' * There 's no excuse for it, ' ' said Cousin Susie sternly. 
**None whatever.'* 

*' Still, there is a war going on,** said Hilda. **The 
men who might be slaughtering your lambs are marching 
to the slaughter themselves. I'm afraid your luncheon 
will be subject to delays for some time.*' 

''Very likely, dear child,'* agreed Cousin Lucy 
mournfully. ''One would almost be tempted to indorse 
General Sherman's well-known saying about war, if it 
were not so unladylike.** 

§3 

Sally, too, had a word to say about Hilda** present 
way of life. She heartily approved, did Sally, of work 
for work's sake, or of work for a living's sake, but not 
in the slightest degree of work that fed or relieved emo- 
tion: she did work of the most emotion-taxing order 
without allowing a grain of sentiment to interfere with 
her clean-cut, efficient methods; and to see Hilda more 
and more swayed by feeling, as she herself more defi- 
nitely outgrew such weakness, exasperated her. 

"You're killing yourself, woman,'* she said impa« 
tiently, one day when she dropped in after working 
hours to find her cousin laying out materials for an 
evening of soldier-sewing. "All this working on your 
nerves in the evening, after a hard day at your regular 
job, — it's nonsense; simple idiocy,'* 

' * Oh, but it 's my salvation ! ' ' averred Hilda. ' ' Work- 
ing with these women at night is what keeps me going 
by day. ' * 

"Bosh. You'd keep going about five times as well if 
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yon got a long, sensible sleep, instead of all this hysteri- 
cal hnstling to finish a few more wipes, or swipes, or 
whatever yon call them." 

*'Yon don't understand, Sarah." Hilda's great eyes, 
dark-circled by pain and fatigue, gazed beyond her mat- 
ter-of-fact visitor as she tried to formulate her thought. 
*'It isn't just working that comforts me when I'm with 
these women, — ^anyone can work, and nowadays nearly 
everybody does. It's because they feel. I see people 
going shopping and going to the movies, I listen to my 
pupils shouting 'La, la, la; lo, lo, lo,' all day long, 
until it seems that nobody in the world cares about this 
ghastly business but me, and I could go mad with the 
thought. And then these women come ; and though we 
don't say a word about it, I feel them suffering just the 
way I do, and that heals me." 

"Oh, rot!" said Sally crossly. *'You talk like a 
sentimental goose. You are a sentimental goose, any- 
way. You let your husband go flapping off, like a senti- 
mental gander, to do work that could be done twice as 
well by men half his age, and then you think the world 
ought to stand still until he gets back. Why shouldn't 
people go on shopping and movieing? — ^they have to live, 
don't they? Your pupils pay you to teach them to sing 
*La la'; do you want them to sing *0h hell, oh hell,' in- 
stead?" 

Hilda laughed. * ' I 'd be satisfied with ' Willow waly ', ' ' 
she said; *'but I do think they might care a little. Is 
the world so callous that people can't feel unless their 
own fingers are pinched? It seems to me I used to suf- 
fer sometimes with other people's pain." 

'*0f course you did. You used to make yourself misi^ 

erable qy^t WQm^ with backackoS) wd, ^$$^^^^ ^^^-^ 
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dren, and stokers and miners and Armenians and the 
Lord knows who. And what good did it do them? Were 
they any better off for itt I suppose you go to bed 
nowadays perfectly wretched because you have a hair 
mattress and clean sheets; does that make Peter any 
more comfortable in the mudt'* 

**0 Sally, what a brute you are!" cried Hilda, be- 
tween laughter and tears. **This world would be a 
cheerful cemetery to live in, if it were filled with gran- 
ite obelisks like you!*' 

''It would be a dam sight more efiScient than it would 
if soft sweet jellyfish like you made up the whole popu- 
lation," retorted Sally, with conviction. 

§4 

Thougl^ she kept a high head and steady eyes in the 
presence of all these advisers, when she was alone she 
was beset by many misgivings. She had never taken 
her own way in the face of family criticism without 
fighting the battle over and over in her secret citadel, 
which wanted so much to yield to every demand and 
oblige everybody : and in her present state of overstrung 
nervous tension, she was morbidly at the mercy of a 
mercilessly active conscience. In many a troubled mid- 
night vigil she wondered if she were doing wrong to 
cling to her own ideals and values, instead of accepting 
those of other people. Was it unnatural and unfilial of 
her to insist on working for her own soul's sake, instead 
of going home to gratify her mother's appetite for con- 
ventional appearancesi Was she a selfish beast, setting 
her own needs above the reasonable demands of those 
who loved hert 

But how could she satisfy them all? There was Sally, 
who thought she oug^lit to ^ork like au automaton; and 
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Cousin Lucy, who thought she ought to grieve like a 
weeping willow; to say nothing of Patty, who thought 
that as the wife of Peter she had no business to exist at 
all, and all the other relatives who had each a different 
theory of her duty and her delinquencies. Whatever 
one of them she elected to satisfy, she would still be a 
dissatisfaction and a thorn to most of the rest. She 
was driven back upon the heartfelt cry occasionally in- 
dulged in by every member of a large and dutiful fam- 
ily sodality, **0h, why can't they leave me alone t" — 
''It's hard enough, '* she thought, ''to live up to my own 
standards, let alone trying to carry all theirs on the 
same weak back!** 

Even with all the family attention, she was horribly 
lonely: and when her children came back in the autumn, 
her loneliness was only driven home to her the more. 
The full force of adolescent unrest was now upon both 
these new entities, and she could feel them both pulling 
strongly away into the current of their own lives instead 
of back into hers. Miles had hardly washed the train- 
dust from his face before he began begging her to ''let 
him off college, there's a good girl" — ^"College is all 
bunk, anyway," he sputtered eagerly, "and I'm sure 
to gum it, I 'm no good at that stuff ; and Dad will give 
me a dandy job, with real money, any time 111 start; 
and can't I, Mother? I don't want to go to college, X 
want to amount to something!" And Lora arrived 
flushed with breathless rapture about a new girl friend, 
to whom she had sworn undying devotion, and from 
whom she was never going to part except under pres- 
sure of the direst need. They were both going to be 
artists, were going to study together and paint together, 
and, in the blessed, emancipated future, to live together. 
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A terrible ordeal confronted them, for the friend was 
about to go away to boarding-school; but Lora dearly 
hoped that she would be allowed to follow before thtf 
separation became unendurable. *'0f course I wotddn't 
ask to go now, while Pater-Peter is away,*' she said, her 
eyes starry with eagerness, but wistfully conscientious. 
* * Of course I know that would be selfish. But in a little 
while, — just as soon as he comes back, — ^youTl let me 
go, won't you, Mother darling? Because you know 
Dorothy and I Jiave to be together, always and always!" 

Hilda gazed at her children in dismay. What had 
come over them? Yesterday they were babies, turning 
to her for their every need; to-day they were setting 
themselves up for a young man and young woman, map- 
ping out lives of their own which left her entirdy out of 
account. Her first impulse was to crush these absurd 
new notions decisively; she knew best what was good 
for her offspring. But a startling afterthought su^est- 
ed to her that if she did so, she would be preparing to 
act the same part toward them that she had found so 
trying from her family toward herself. "Probably just 
about as successfully, too,*' she thought, **for human 
nature seems to be about the same in the next generation 
as the last, only a little more so." 

"Goodness knows I don't want to hamper you, dears," 
she finally said to them. "You shall live your own lives 
in your own time. Ill ask you to be patient this year in 
the courses I have arranged for you, just to make sure 
you want what you think you want ; and then if you fed 
next fall as you do now, you may follow out your own 
plans without a word from me." . . . "There's as much 
selfishness as generositjr in that,'^ she thought whimsi- 
jcally; "it's better to let them go gracefully, and keep a 
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few of their roots still in myself, than to have them tear 
themselves loose in a storm that will leave me nothing 
but wreckage. But oh, what shall I do without them t ' ' 

Indeed the thought of their going made her feet 
utterly bereft. All her emotional life, which was still 
the intensest part of her living, centered in them and in 
Peter. She had lived so fully in her love for them that 
friendship had been only a pleasant adjunct, not a vital 
necessity; and with all her seeking, she had never been 
able to find the warmly personal religion which so sol- 
aces its possessors : she believed in a Plan of incompre- 
hensible vastness, in which she and all the rest of human- 
ity played their infinitesimal parts, but no friendly, in- 
timate God, made in the image of man, visited her. 
Work and love, — ^human love, — ^had been the two main- 
stays of her life ; and now work was become a heaviness 
to her, and love a pain. 

However, she trudged steadily through the day's rou- 
tine, discharged her duty to her pupils with all the will 
she could muster, kept a cheerful face for her children, 
and wrote brave and laughing letters to Peter, And 
what with work, and mail-days, and secret tears, and 
determined hopes, the winter wore away. 
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IT was in June,— laughing June, that lued to belong 
to dreams and lovers in the old happy days before 
the scourge came upon the world, — ^that the news came. 
Peter had been gone a year, and in all that time Hilda 
had never faced a new morning without thinking, in 
that dark comer of her mind where ans^iety dwelt sleep- 
less day and night, "Perhaps to-day -!*' When it 

came, when the official envelope lay upon the table be- 
fore her and the printed slip in her hands^shouted at 
her, ** Peter Cabot Lane, 1st Lieut. Mass. 78th Infantry, 
killed June 8, 1918," she felt that she had known from 
the first that this was inevitably, inexorably coming. 
Even the phrasing of it, even the look of the words on 
the thin ofidcial paper, seemed like things seen before; 
and the room in which she stood, with June breezes 
waving the curtains and June roses bright in the silver 
bowls, seemed to have waited in just this guise for this 
inevitable moment, ever since joy fled from the earth. 
When she came slowly back to full perceptiveness, 
after the first moments of blank daze, it was not an- 
guish that she felt, but a sort of relief. Now she need 
dread no longer, need suffer no more tortures of anxiety 
and foreboding; now she knew. . . . And now, for the 
first time, she could banish those hideous nightmare pic- 
tures that had haunted her from the first, of Peter 
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mangled, tortured with hunger and thirst, in agony and 
uneared for; she had never closed her eyes without see- 
ing him so, and now he was at peace. . • • He was free, 
her straight, strong, dean Peter, free from pain and 
danger, free to embark upon that great adventure to 
which he would bring such eager interest, • . . free, and 
cold no more, and wet no more, and suffering no 
more. • . • Why, the thought, after a year of ceaseless 
dread, was almost happiness. 

The details followed close upon the bald announce- 
ment, some sent from headquarters, some written by 
companions in arms. It was just as she knew it would 
be : he had been brave, he had been glorious ; he had lost 
his life in rescuing two wounded comrades, and been 
decorated for ^'conspicuous gallantry/' Her cheeks 
flamed, and her eyes were starry bright, when she read 
that tidings. Mourn for Peter? Lament that he was 
elected to the high company of heroes I Her head was 
carried high that day; she went about uplifted into a 
8ort of ecstasy, moving among the proud-spirited angels. 

Until his letter came she shed no tears at all. Indeed, 
•he hardly felt the human side of her loss (stunned as 
die was by the vastness of it), until then; but that little 
letter, written in his own hand, weakly and with strag- 
gling, ill-formed characters, brought the dear flesh and 
spirit of him very close. 

••My Golden Girl,'' it said. 

''They tell me I'm going West, and since west is to- 
ward you I am glad. Ton mustn't mind. It has been a 
good job; I wish I could have lasted longer, but I'm 
thankful to have had this much chance. A man has only 
one life (at ft time, anyway) , and you '?io\i\J^\^sK^^\^a^'^ 
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to have me end this one in a bed at home, with this mess 
going on. 

'*The fragrance of you is always with me. YonVe 
been all my joy on earth, and seeing you again is all my 
hope of heaven. 

I'm pretty tired. Gtood-night, sweetheart. 

For always — ^as always, — ^your own.'* 
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Then she did weep. But not for long; she was 
, ashamed. Not every woman, she told herself, is privi- 
leged to be lifted to the stars by the last breath of an 
immortal. 

§2 

And now she was face to face with life again, alone, — 
as, in the last analysis, we all must live it. She had 
passed that fortieth milestone which women find so mo- 
mentous ; youth was ended, old age very far away. The 
great emotional experiences of a woman's life, — ^mating, 
maternity, love, — ^were behind her, and before her the 
long, long stretch of years still to be lived. 

What should she do with them? 

She faced the question in the endless hours of her first 
month of solitude. Peter, save as his dear presence 
seemed always to hover near her, was gone from her 
dajns; and with him man-and-woman love, the warm 
sweet joys of married comradeship, were gone forever. 
The children were going fast ; she had promised, before 
they departed for their sommer camps, that tliey should 
carry out their chosen plans in the fall, and she was well 
aware that as the ruling factor in their affairs her day 
was done. Friends she had in plenty, but one cannot 
sustain life on the crumbs from other people's tables. 

And die itras vfA ^iii^^y^^^^^^^^^^ss^^^^^siKcax^ aeriai 
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of petty events, content if the time from breakfast to 
luncheon and luncheon to dinner can be got through en- 
durably; she must have a motive and an aim, if life 
were to have any reasonableness at all. 

There remained the great solace of work, which had 
never yet failed her in her times of need. But, to her 
despair, the zest had all gone out of it now. Since joy 
died, a year ago, she had never been able to bring her- 
self to sing in public; and now that (with Miles gone, 
and Lora well provided for by Peter's will) , teaching was 
no longer necessary as a livelihood, it had suddenly be- 
come a drudgery and a superfluity. Peter had laid down 
his life for the betterment of the human race; was she 
to spend hers instructing it how to shape its mouth and 
expel its breath? Once her days were vital with love 
and wifehood and motherhood ; could she fill them now 
with endless hours of *' La la la"? 

Yet it was certain that she must work if she were to 
live; and it was certain, too, that her work, the one abid- 
ing reality of her life, must be more than a mere dis- 
traction or a mere livelihood. If she could not turn it 
to the service of that humanity for which Peter had died, 
it became a mockery. 

But what could she do? She would have given her 
life to be permitted to go to France and bear a part in 
the great cause for which Peter had spent himself; 
but Lora was too young to be left, and she herself, she 
sadly feared, not young enough to be taken. She had 
no heart to sing, and she knew no other art or trade. 
Was this all of life, she wondered, — ^that a woman should 
rejoice, and suffer, and then be laid aside on the rubbish- 
heap until it was time for her to die? 

*'It can't be just that!'* Ae cried passlonatelY* "V^ 
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end it myself if I thought it were. There must be some- 
thing else, some way of going on. But how? How?" 

§3 

She was still at this deadlock, still groping and fum- 
bling for the master-key which she felt sure must exist 
somewhere, when all the family gathered together from 
their summer haunts for the memorial service which had 
been arranged in Peter's honor. They all came eagerly, 
partly out of sincere affection for Peter's memory, partly 
because they scented in every crisis one of those family 
councils that they loved ; and after the service had been 
held, — in that dim, quiet church where Peter and Hilda 
had exchanged their vows, — ^they all accompanied her 
home, to be refreshed before their return journeys, and 
to offer the good advice with which they were seeth- 
ing. 

Hilda faced them, gathered around the table, as she 
had so often faced them before ; but now, undecided and 
unsure of herself, she did so with more than the usual 
wistfulness. They were all, like herself, travelling stead- 
ily and inevitably the long road toward the unknown 
goal, and most of them had been at it longer than she : she 
wondered if their journeying had brought them more 
wisdom, and she questioned them with her eyes, one after 
another, as she tried to minister to their wants. The 
faces of the men she left quickly; they were all preoc- 
cupied with their food, and beneath the amiable sjonpa- 
thy with which they regarded her they all looked un- 
questioning and content. But in the eyes of nearly every 
woman she saw a certain unsatisf action, as if each were 
hungry for something, and did not know how to define 
or attain it. They were all, she thought,-— except Sally, 
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the saccessfol working-woman, and Patty, the complac- 
ent mother of still-dependent children, — ^living at second 
hand : her mothei*, trying to satisfy a normal appetite for 
life with scraps gleaned in the wake of her greedy grand- 
children; her Aunt Sophie, lacking even that satisfac- 
tion, eking out a meagre subsistence through pets and 
church bazaars; Rosamond, still wearily clutching at 
social apples-of-Sodom ; the Sloosies, wearing their faces 
into innumerable wrinkles over the careless waxing of 
the floors. And all the work of the world to be done, 
and all the great procession of humanity marching cease- 
lessly by, untouched by their futilities. Why should 
women, more than men, be expected to content them- 
selves with half a life? She sighed as she looked at 
them; — ^no help here. 

*'Well, my dear,*' said her father, regarding her with 
his kind, unimaginative eyes, *^now that we're all to- 
gether, it's a good time to discuss your plans a little. 
In multibus consUiis 8apient<is.'' 

*'I suppose so, Father," said Hilda, stifling another 
sigh. 

**Tou11 come home to us now, of course," said her 
mother quickly. ** That's what everybody will expect." 

*'0f course she ought to come to Beaconsfield," agreed 
Mrs. Vail, "but not to your house, Carrie. She ought 
to set up a nice little establishment of her own, so that 
shell have something to do, — a little quiet entertaining, 
and so on." 

"No, that's not the thing at all/' said Cousin Susie 
emphatically. "She should go to Beaconsfleld, by all 
means, but she should not live at her father's house, 
nor set up housekeeping for herself. She should make a 
series of long visits among her kinsfolk ; that would give 
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her the protection a young widow needs, and at the same 
time afford her distraction and pleasure.'' 

Uncle Dana Vincent cleared his throat, preparing to 
move rather heavily into the conversation; he was an 
old man now, and did most things heavily. ''If I re- 
member rightly,'' he began slowly, *'Miss Lydia J^mes 
said, 'There is no balm for grief like the pure joys of 
religion.' " 

''That has nothing to do with this case, Dana," said 
Cousin Susie. "Miss Lydia James was a spinster, not 
a married woman. For a young widow there is nothing 
like the cheerful society of kindred." 

"Still, sister," Cousin Lucy fluttered a mild protest, 
"religion Jias its place." 

"So it has. But not the same place as society," said 
Cousin Susie firmly. 

Hilda lifted her chin a little, and threw out her 
trained voice in a low tone that compelled audience. 
"I'm sorry," she said, "but I think I can't go back to 
Beaconsfield. If you needed me,. Mother dear, if you 
didn't have Patty and the children, it would be different ; 
but I can't come to settle down as a professional widow, 
and live on the past. Life has to be more than that, — 
more than just sitting around, waiting for it to be all 
over." 

"Of course it does!" exclaimed Rosamond triumph- 
antly, her young-old face brightening into momentary 
animation. "I knew you'd never go and bury yourself 
out there, Hilda. You ought to move into one of those 
nice new apartment-hotels up town, and keep in with 
people in a quiet way ; and then after a year or so, when 

you begin to go out again But of course it's too 

Boon to talk about that yet." 
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It will always be too soon, Rose/' said Hilda, meet- 
ing her cousin's eyes steadily. "I've finished forever 
with love and marriage. I've had the worst and the 
best of them, and I'm not likely to fall back on half 
measures. I'll stay to work." 

**Work! nowV* exclaimed her mother in consterna- 
tion; and around the table the horrified voices took up 
the chorus,* 'Work! WorkV 

**How preposterous, Hilda!" ejaculated Patty. 
"What possible excuse have you for working now? You 
can't appear in concert, it wouldn't be decent under the 
circumstances; and you certainly don't need to teach, 
now that Peter has left you so comfortable. You have 
your children; I don't see why you can't be satisfied to 
live for them." 

**How long will they let me, Patty? They've begun 
to go about their own affairs; they're so happy at their 
camps that I wouldn't bring them back to sadness even 
for to-day; and more and more every year, now^ they'll 
be moving away from me. I'm not going to hamper 
them by hanging my motherhood around their necks. 
They have a right to live their own lives, and I must 
shoulder mine." 

"But what would you work for, Hilda?" demanded 
Mrs. Vincent plaintively. "I can't see." 

Hilda met her mother's unsatisfied eyes with a 
troubled look. "That's just what I don't know myself, 
Mother. I know I must do something, but I can't see 
what. I wish somebody would tell me." 

"I should think," remarked Albert, fingering his 
small, sleek moustache, "that if you really feel obliged 
to do something, the fact that you can get six dollars 
a lesson would help some about deciding." 
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**But I'm sick of six-dollar teaching; it's so futile, 
and such highway robbery. If I'm to work, — and I 
know I must, to live, — I must have something real to 

work for. I want to '' She interrupted herself, 

and looked with unconscious pleading around the famil- 
iar circle. ^'It sounds so grandiloquent, I'm almost 
ashamed to say it, but since Peter gave his life, I think 
I've acquired what Sally's books call Race Conscious- 
ness. I know I 'm a link in a long chain, and I want to 
do something for the links that come after. I want to 
work for the race.'* 

''Well, if you can ask any better way of doing that 
than working for your children, ' ' said Patty with pursed 
lips, '*I must say I think you're rather unreasonable." 

''But Patty, my work for them is almost done. And 
when they're gone from me entirely, what am I to do?" 

"You talk like a Fond Mother out of Jane Austen, 
Hilda!" exclaimed Sally, with good-natured impatience. 
"Why be so confounded personal? Why not work for 
other people's children?" 

"0 Sally, if I could!" cried Hilda longingly. **It's 
what I should love above everything. But you know 
very well how untrained I am for that kind of thing, — 
not a kindergartner, nor a social worker, nor a nurse. 
You can't be of any use unless you know something, 
and I don't know anything but to sing.'* 

"Then sing for the kids!*' said Pennington, breaking 
silence for the first time. "You're chock-full of music 
that you got from the past; I don't see why it isn't up 
to you to pass it on to the future. What more could 
you do for the race than that, — give it a hand-me-down 
of beauty?" 
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**My dear Pennington," said Cousin Susie, with some 
severity, ''your suggestion is most unpractical, as well 
as inelegantly expressed. Would you have Hilda stand 
up in school-buildings, or on street-comers, and sing to 
anybody's children?'' 

Sally turned to Cousin Susie with a look of blank 
amazement. ''I declare, I believe youVe hit itf' she 
exclaimed. "Now who would ever have imagined such 
a thing? Cousin Susie's got an idea, Hilda, just the 
idea you^re looking for. They want a teacher of folk- 
songs in the public schools this very year; and as for 
the street-comers, — ^why, every night we gather in the 
children from them by the dozen, and there isn't a soul 
to give them one peep of music, — ^poor little rats who 
are half starved for beauty. It's made to your hand." 

Hilda pushed back her chair, breathless and starry- 
eyed. '*0h, thank you! Thank you, Sally, and fenny, 
and Cousin Susie, and everybody! There is wisdom in 
family councils, isn't there?" She was on her feet as 
she spoke. ''If you'll excuse me, I'll go and telephone 
the Settlement that I'm coming to-night; and I be- 
lieve I'll call up the school-board, too, while I'm about 
it" 

"But Hilda! my dear Hilda!" protested Mrs. Vin- 
cent. "Wi7i you tell me what's the point of all this? 
Will it do the public-school children any good for a 
finger like you to wear herself out, teaching them 
things that any ordinary person could teach just as 
well? Will it do those little Settlement gamins any 
good for you to heat yourself into a temperature, and 
breathe yourself full of germs, rushing over there in 
this weather?" 

Hilda answered with a smile instinct with courage, 
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wistful yet at the same time triumphant. *'It may not 
do them any good," she said, **but it will save my soul 
alive. It will give me, — ^what I was afraid I had lost, — 
the chance of going on." 

*' There's something in that," said Mr. Vincent un- 
expectedly. *'Who goes on with the race goes on to im- 
mortality. I think there's a Latin proverb to that ef- 
fect. Juvenilis — immortdlitas — ^I must look it up. " 

*' Anybody can go on who wants to," stated Sally, 
with her air of unshakable conviction. "Only simple- 
tons stop." 

*'You said a mouthful, sis," agreed Pennington. 
*'Give me another chop, Hilda dear, before you hitch 
up for good with the immortals." 
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